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NATIONALITY. 


WHENEVER great intellectual cultivation has been combined 


with that suffering which is inseparable from extensive 
changes in the condition of the people, men of speculative 
or imaginative genius have sought in the contemplation 
of an ideal society a remedy, or at least a consolation, for 
evils which they were practically unable to remove. Poetry 
has always preserved the idea, that at some distant time or 
place, in the Western islands or the Arcadian region, an in- 
nocent and contented people, free from the corruption and 
restraint of civilised life, have realised the legends of the 
golden age. The office of the poets is always nearly the 
same, and there is little variation in the features of their 
ideal world; but when philosophers attempt to admonish or 
reform mankind by devising an imaginary state, their motive 
is more definite and immediate, and their commonwealth is 
a satire as wellas a model. Plato and Plotinus, More and 
Campanella, constructed their fanciful societies with those 
materials which were omitted from the fabric of the actual 
communities, by the defects of which they were inspired. The 
Republic, the Utopia, and the City of the Sun, were protests 
against a state of things which the experience of their 
authors taught them to condemn, and from the faults of 
which they took refuge in the opposite extremes. ' They re- 
mained without influence, and have never passed from liter- 
ary into political history, because something more than dis- 
content and speculative ingenuity is needed, in order to invest 
a political idea with power over the masses of mankind. 
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The scheme of a philosopher can command the practical 
allegiance of fanatics only, not of nations; and though op- 
pression may give rise to violent and repeated outbreaks, 
like the convulsions of a man in pain, it cannot mature a 
settled purpose and plan of regeneration, unless a new notion 
of happiness is joined to the sense of present evil. 

The history of religion furnishes a complete illustration. 
Between the later medieval sects and Protestantism there is 
an essential difference, that outweighs the points of analogy 
found in those systems which are regarded as heralds of the 
Reformation, and is enough to explain the vitality of the 
last in comparison with the others. Whilst Wycliffe and Hus 
contradicted certain particulars of the Catholic teaching, 
Luther rejected the authority of the Church, and gave to the 
individual conscience an independence which was sure to 
lead to an incessant resistance. There is a similar difference 
between the Revolt of the Netherlands, the Great Rebellion, 
the War of Independence, or the rising of Brabant, on the one 
hand, and the French Revolution on the other. Before 1789, 
insurrections were provoked by particular wrongs, and were 
justified by definite complaints and by an appeal to princi- 
ples which all men acknowledged. New theories were some- 
times advanced in the cause of controversy, but they were 
accidental, and the great argument against tyranny was 
fidelity to the ancient laws. Since the change produced by 
the French Revolution, those aspirations which are awakened 
by the evils and defects of the social state have come to act 
as permanent and energetic forces throughout the civilised 
world. They are spontaneous and aggressive, needing no 
prophet to proclaim, no champion to defend them, but popu- 
lar, unreasoning, and almost irresistible. The Revolution 
effected this ‘change, partly by its doctrines, partly by the 
indirect influence of events. It taught the people to regard 
their wishes and wants as the supreme criterion of right. 
The rapid vicissitudes of power, in which each party succes- 
sively appealed to the favour of the masses as the arbiter of 
success, accustomed the masses to be arbitrary as well as in- 
subordinate. The fall of many governments, and the frequent 
redistribution of territory, deprived all settlements of the 
dignity of permanence. Tradition and prescription ceased 
to be guardians of authority; and the arrangements which 
proceeded from revolutions, from the triumphs of war, and 
from treaties of peace, were equally regardless of established 
rights. Duty cannot be dissociated from right, and nations 
refuse to be controlled by laws which are no protection. 

In this condition of the world, theory and action follow 
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close upon each other, and practical evils easily give birth to 
opposite systems. In the realms of free-will, the regularity 
of natural progress is preserved by the conflict of extremes. 
The impulse of the reaction carries men from one extremity 
towards another. The pursuit of a remote and ideal object, 
which captivates the imagination by its splendour and the 
reason by its simplicity, evokes an energy which would not 
be inspired by a rational, possible end, limited by many an- 
tagonistic claims, and confined to what is reasonable, practi- 
cable, and just. One excess, or exaggeration, is the correc- 
tive of the other, and error promotes truth, where the masses 
are concerned, by counterbalancing a contrary error. The 
few have not strength to achieve great changes unaided ; 
the many have not wisdom to be moved by truth unmixed. — 
Where the disease 1s various, no particular definite remedy 
can meet the wants ofall. Only the attraction of an ab- 
stract idea, or of an ideal state, can unite in a common ac- 
tion multitudes who seek a universal cure for many special 
evils, and a common restorative applicable to many different 
conditions. And hence false principles, which correspond 
with the bad as well as with the just aspirations of mankind, 
are a normal and necessary element in the social life of na- 
tions. 

Theories of this kind are just, inasmuch as they are pro- 
voked by definite ascertained evils, and undertake their 
removal. They are useful in opposition,’as a warning or a 
threat, to modify existing things, and keep awake the con- 
sciousness of wrong. They cannot serve as a basis for the 
reconstruction of civil society, as medicine cannot serve for 
food ; but they may influence it with advantage, because they 
point out the direction, though not the measure, in which 
reform is needed. They oppose an order of things which is 
the result of a selfish and violent abuse of power by the 
ruling classes, and of artificial restriction on the natural pro- 
gress of the world, destitute of an ideal element or a moral 
purpose. Practical extremes differ from the theoretical ex- 
tremes they provoke, because the first are bdth arbitrary and 
violent, whilst the last, though also revoluticnary, are at the 
same time remedial. In one case the wrong is voluntary, in 
the other it is inevitable. This is the general character of 
the contest between the existing order and the subversive 
theories that deny its legitimacy. There are three principal 
theories of this kind, impugning the present distribution of 
power, of property, and of territory, and attacking respec- 
tively the aristocracy, the middle class, and the sovereignty. 
They are the theories of equality, communism, and national- 
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ity. Though sprung from a common origin, opposing cognate 
evils, and connected by many links, they did not appear 
simultaneously. Rousseau proclaimed the first, Baboeuf the 
second, Mazzini the third; and the third is the most recent 
in its appearance, the most attractive at the present time, 
and the richest in promise of future power. 

In the old European system, the rights of nationalities 
were neither recognised by governments nor asserted by the 
people. The interests of the reigning families, not those of 
the nations, regulated the frontiers; and the administration 
was conducted generally without any reference to popular 
desires. Where all liberties were suppressed, the claims of 
national independence were necessarily ignored, and a prin- 
cess, in the words of Fénelon, carried a monarchy in her 
wedding portion. The eighteenth century acquiesced in this 
oblivion of corporate rights on the Continent; for the abso- 
lutists cared only for the state, and the liberals only for the 
individual. The Church, the nobles, and the nation, had no 
place in the popular theories of the age; and they devised none 
in their own defence, for they were not openly attacked. 
The aristocracy retained its privileges, and the Church her 
property; and the dynastic interest, which overruled the 
natural inclination of the nations and destroyed their inde- 
pendence, nevertheless maintained their integrity. The na- 
tional sentiment was not wounded in its most sensitive part. 
To dispossess a sovereign of his hereditary crown, and to 
annex his dominions, would have been held to inflict an in- 
jury upon all monarchies, and to furnish their subjects with 
a dangerous example, by depriving royalty of its inviolable 
character. In time of war, as there was no national cause at 
stake, there was no attempt to rouse national feeling. The 
courtesy of the rulers towards each other was proportionate 
to the contempt for the lower orders. Compliments passed 
between the commanders of hostile armies; there was no 
bitterness, and no excitement; battles were fought with the 
pomp and pride of a parade. The art of war became a slow 
and learned game. The monarchies were united not only by 
a natural community of interests, but by family alliances. A 
marriage contract sometimes became the signal for an inter- 
minable war, whilst family connections often set a barrier to 
ambition. After the wars of religion came to an end in 
1648, the only wars were those which were waged for an in- 
heritance or a dependency, or against countries whose system 
of government exempted them from the common law of 
dynastic states, and made them not only unprotected but ob- 
noxious. These countries were England and Holland, until 
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Holland ceased to be a republic, and until, in England, the 
defeat of the Jacobites in the Forty-five terminated the 
struggle for the crown. There was one country, however, 
which still continued to be an exception; one monarch whose 
place was not admitted in the comity of kings. 

Poland did not possess those securities for stability which 
were supplied by dynastic connections, and the theory of 
lecitimacy, wherever a crown could be obtained by marriage 
or inheritance. A monarch without royal blood, a crown 
bestowed by the nation, were an anomaly and an outrage 
in that age of dynastic absolutism. The country was ex- 
cluded from the European system by the nature of its in- 
stitutions. It excited a cupidity which could not be satis- 
fied. It gave the reigning families of Europe no hope of 
permanently strengthening themselves by intermarriage with 
its rulers, or of obtaining it by bequest or by inheritance. 
The Habsburgs had contested the possession of Spain and the 
Indies with the French Bourbons, of Italy with the Spanish 
Bourbons, of the empire with the house of Wittelsbach, of 
Silesia with the house of Hohenzollern. There had been 
wars between rival houses for half the territories of Italy and 
Germany. But none could hope to redeem their losses, or 
increase their power, in a country to which marriage and 
descent gave no claim. Where they could not permanently 
inherit, they endeavoured, by intrigues, to prevail at each 
election, and after contending in support of candidates who 
were their partisans, the neighbours at last appointed an in- 
strument for the final demolition of the Polish state. Till 
then no nation had been deprived of its political existence 
by the Christian powers, and whatever disregard had been 
shown for national interests and sympathies, some care had 
been taken to conceal the wrong by a hypocritical perversion 
of law. But the partition of Poland was an act of wanton 
violence committed in open defiance not only of popular feel- 
ing, but of public law. For the first time in modern history, 
a great state was suppressed, and a whole nation divided 
among its enemies. 

This famous measure, the most revolutionary act of the 
old absolutism, awakened the theory of nationality in Europe, 
converting a dormant right into an aspiration, and a senti- 
ment into a political claim. ‘ No wise or honest man,’ wrote 
Edmund Burke, “can approve of that partition, or can con- 
template it without prognosticating great mischief from it to 
all countries at some future time.’! Thenceforward there 


1 Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,—Works, v. 112. 
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was a nation demanding to be united in a state,—a soul, as it 
were, wandering in search of a body in which to begin life 
over again ; and, for the first time, a ery was heard that the 
arrangement of states was unjust—that their limits were un- 
natural, and that a whole people was deprived of its right to 
constitute an independent community. Before that claim 
could be efficiently asserted against the overwhelming power 
of its opponents,—before it gained energy, after the last par- 
tition, to overcome the influence of long habits of submission, 
and of the contempt which previous disorders had brought 
upon Poland,—the ancient European system was in ruins, and 
a new world was rising in its place. The old despotic policy 
which made the Poles its prey had two adversaries,—the 
spirit of English liberty, and the doctrines of that revolu- 
tion which destroyed the French monarchy with its own 
weapons; and these two contradicted in contrary ways the 
theory that nations have no collective rights. 

At the present day, the theory of nationality is not only 
the most powerful auxiliary of revolution, but its actual sub- 
stance in the movements of the last three years. This, how- 
ever, is a recent alliance, unknown to the first French Revo- 
lution. The modern theory of nationality arose partly as a 
legitimate consequence, partly as a reaction against it. As 
the system which overlooked national divisions was opposed 
by liberalism in two forms, the French and the English, so 
the system which insists upon them proceeds from two dis- 
tinct sources, and exhibits the character either of 1688 or of 
1789. When the French people abolished the authorities 
under which it lived, and became its own master, France was 
in danger of dissolution: for the common will is difficult to 
ascertain, and does not readily agree. ‘The laws,” said 
Vergniaud, in the debate on the sentence of the king, “are 
obligatory only as the presumptive will of the people, which 
retains the right of approving or condemning them. The 
instant it manifests its wish, the work of the national repre- 
sentation, the law, must disappear.” This doctrine resolved 
society into its natural elements, and threatened to break up 
the country into as many republics as there were communes. 
For true republicanism is the principle of self-government in 
the whole and in all the parts. In an extensive country, it can 
prevail only by the union of several independent communi- 
ties in a single confederacy, as in Greece, in Switzerland, in 
the Netherlands, and in America; so that a large republic 
not founded on the federal principle must result in the. 
government ofa single city, like Rome and Paris, and, in 
a less degree, Athens, Berne, and Amsterdam; or, in other 
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words, a great democracy must either sacrifice self-govern- 
ment to unity, or preserve it by federalism. 

The France of history fell together with the French state, 
which was the growth of centuries. The old sovereignty 
was destroyed. ‘The local authorities were looked upon with 
aversion and alarm. The new central authority needed to 
be established on a new principle of unity. The state of 
nature, which was the ideal of society, was made the basis of 
the nation; descent ‘vas put in the place of tradition; and 
the French people was regarded as a physical product,—an 
ethnological, not historic, unit. It was assumed that a unity 
existed separate from the representation and the government, 
wholly independent of the past, and capable at any moment 
of expressing or of changing its mind. In the words of 
Sieyés, it was no longer France, but some unknown country 
to which the nation was transported. The central power 
possessed authority, inasmuch as it obeyed the whole, and 
no divergence was permitted from the universal sentiment. 
This power, endowed with volition, was personified in the 
Republic One and Indivisible. The title signified that a part 
could not speak or act for the whole,—that there was a power 
supreme over the state, distinct from, and independent of, its 
members; and it expressed, for the first time in history, the 
notion of an abstract nationality. 

In this manner, the idea of the sovereignty of the people 
uncontrolled by the past gave birth to the idea of nationality 
independent of the political influence of history. It sprang 
from the rejection of the two authorities,—of the state and of 
the past. The kingdom of France was, geographically as well 
as politically, the product of a long series of events, and the 
same influences which built up the state formed the territory. 
The Revolution repudiated alike the agencies to which France 
owed her boundaries, and those to which she owed her go- 
vernment. very effaceable trace and relic of national his- 
tory was carefully wiped away,—the system of administra- 
tion, the physical divisions of the country, the classes of 
society, the corporations, the weights and measures, the ca- 
lendar. France was no longer bounded by the limits she 
had received from the condemned influence of her history; 
she could recognise only those which were set by nature. The 
definition of the nation was borrowed from the material 
world, and, in order to avoid a loss of territory, it became not 
only an abstraction, but a fiction. 

There was a principle of nationality in the ethnological 
character of the movement, which is the source of the common 
observation that revolution is more frequent in Catholic than 
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in Protestant countries. It is in fact more frequent in the 
Latin than in the Teutonic world, because it depends partly on 
a national impulse which is only awakened where there is an 
alien element, the vestige of a foreign domination, to expel. 
Western Europe has undergone two conquests,—one by the 
Romans, and one by the Germans,—and twice received laws 
from the invaders. Each time it rose again against the vic- 
torious race; and the two great reactions, while they differ ac- 
cording to the different characters of the two conquests, have 
the phenomenon of imperialism in common. The Roman 
republic laboured to crush the subjugated nations into a 
homogeneous and obedient mass ; but the increase which the 
proconsular authority obtained in the process subverted the 
republican government, and the reaction of the provinces 
against Rome assisted in establishing the empire. The 
Ceesarean system gave an unprecedented freedom to the de- 
pendencies, and raised them to a civil equality which put an 
end to the dominion of race over race and of class over class. 
The monarchy was hailed as a refuge from the pride and 
cupidity of the Roman people; and the love of equality, 
the hatred of nobility, and the tolerance of despotism, im- 
planted by Rome, became, at least in Gaul, the chief feature 
of the national character. But among the nations whose 
vitality had been broken down by the stern republic, not 
one retained the materials necessary to enjoy independence, 
or to develope a new history. The political faculty which 
organises states and binds society in a moral order was ex- 
hausted, and the Christian doctors looked in vain over the 
waste of ruins for a people by whose aid the Church might 
survive the decay of Rome. A new element of national life 
was brought to that declining world by the enemies who de- 
stroyed it. The flood of barbarians settled overit for a season, 
and then subsided; and when the landmarks of civilisation 
appeared once more, it was found that the soil had been 
impregnated with a fertilising and regenerating influence, 
and that the inundation had laid the germs of future states 
and of a new society. The political sense and energy came 
with the new blood, and was exhibited in the power exercised 
by the younger race upon the old, and in the establishment 
of a graduated freedom. Instead of universal equal rights, 
the actual enjoyment of which is necessarily contingent on, 
and commensurate with, power, the rights of the people were 
made dependent on a variety of conditions, the first of which 
was the distribution of property. Civil society became a 
classified organism instead of a formless combination of 
atoms, and the feudal system gradually arose. 
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Roman Gaul had so thoroughly adopted the ideas of 
absolute authority and undistinguished equality during the 
five centuries between Cesar and Clovis, that the people 
could never be reconciled to the new system. J*eudalism re- 
mained a foreign importation, and the feudal aristocracy an 
alien race, and the common people of France sought protec- 
tion against both in the Roman jurisprudence and the power 
of the crown. The development ofabsolute monarchy by the 
help of democracy is the one constant character of French 
history. The royal power, feudal at first, and limited by the 
immunities and the great vassals, became more popular as it 
grew more absolute; while the suppression of aristocracy, the 
removal of the intermediate authorities, was so particularly 
the object of the nation, that it was more energetically ac- 
complished after the fall of the throne. The monarchy, which 
had been engaged from the thirteenth century in curbing the 
nobles, was at last thrust aside by the democracy, because it 
was too dilatory in the work, and was unable to deny its own 
origin and effectually ruin the class from which it sprung. 
All those things which constitute the peculiar character of 
the French Revolution, —the demand for equality, the ha- 
tred of nobility and feudalism, and of the Church which was 
connected with them, the constant reference to pagan ex- 
amples, the suppression of monarchy, the new code of law, 
the breach with tradition, and the substitution of an ideal 
system for every thing that had proceeded from the mixture 
and mutual action of the races,—all these exhibit the common 
type of a reaction against the effects of the Frankish inva- 
sion. The hatred of royalty was less than the hatred of aris- 
tocracy ; privileges were more detested than tyranny; and 
the king perished because of the origin of his authority, 
rather than because of its abuse. Monarchy unconnected 
with aristocracy became popular in France, even when most 
uncontrolled ; whilst the attempt to reconstitute the throne, 
and to limit and fence it with its peers, broke down, because 
the old Teutonic elements on which it relied—hereditary 
nobility, primogeniture, and privilege—were no longer tole- 
rated. The substance of the ideas of 1789 is not the limi- 
tation of the sovereign power, but the abrogation of inter- 
mediate powers. These powers, and the classes which enjoyed 
them, come in Latin Europe from a barbarian origin; and the 
movement which calls itself liberal is essentially national. If 
liberty were its object, its means would be the establishment 
of great independent authorities not derived from the state, 
and its model would be England. But its object is equality ; 
and it seeks, like France in 1789, to cast out the elements of 
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inequality which were introduced by the Teutonic race. This 
is the object which Italy and Spain have had in common 
with France, and herein consists the natural league of the 
Latin nations. 

This national element in the movement was not understood 
by the revolutionary leaders. At first, their doctrine appeared 
entirely contrary to the idea of nationality. They taught 
that certain general principles of government were absolutely 
right in all states; and they asserted in theory the unre- 
stricted freedom of the individual, and the supremacy of the 
will over every external necessity or obligation. This is in 
apparent contradiction to the national theory, that certain 
natural forces ought to determine the character, the form, 
and the policy of the state, by which a kind of fate is put in 
the place of freedom. Accordingly the national sentiment 
was not developed directly out of the revolution in which it 
was involved, but was exhibited first in resistance to it, when 
the attempt to emancipate had been absorbed in the desire 
to subjugate, and the republic had been succeeded by the 
empire. Napoleon called a new power into existence by 
attacking nationality in Russia, by delivering it in Italy, by 
governing in defiance of it in Germany and Spain. The 
sovereigns of these countries were deposed or degraded ; and 
a system of administration was introduced, which was French 
in its origin, its spirit, and its instruments. The people re- 
sisted the change. The movement against it was popular 
and spontaneous, because the rulers were absent or helpless ; 
and it was national, because it was directed against foreign 
institutions. In Tyrol, in Spain, and afterwards in Prussia, 
the people did not receive the impulse from the government, 
but undertook of their own accord to cast out the armies 
and the ideas of revolutionised France. Men were made 
conscious of the national element of the revolution by its 
conquests, not in its rise. The three things which the em- 
pire most openly oppressed—religion, national independence, 
and political liberty—united in a shortlived league to animate 
the great uprising by which Napoleon fell. Under the in- 
fluence of that memorable alliance a political spirit was called 
forth on the Continent, which clung to freedom and abhorred 
revolution, and sought to restore, to develope, and to reform 
the decayed national institutions. The men who proclaimed 
these ideas, Stein and Gorres, Humboldt, Miiller, and De 
Maistre,* were as hostile to Bonapartism as to the absolutism 

* There are some remarkable thoughts on nationality in the state-papers of 


the Count de Maistre. “En premier lieu les nations sont quelque chose dans 
le monde, il n’est pas permis de les compter pour rien, de les affliger dans leurs 
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of the old governments, and insisted on the national rights, 
which had been invaded equally by both, and which they 
hoped to restore by the destruction of the French supremacy. 

With the cause that triumphed at Waterloo the friends 
of the revolution had no sympathy, for they had learned 
to identify their doctrine with the cause of France. The 
Holland-House Whigs in England, the Afrancesados in 
Spain, the Muratists in Italy, and the partisans of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, merging patriotism in their revolu- 
tionary affections, regretted the fall of the French power, 
and looked with alarm at those new and unknown forces 
which the War of Deliverance had evoked, and which were 
as menacing to French liberalism as to French supremacy. 
But the new aspirations for- national and popular rights 
were crushed at the restoration. The liberals of those days 
cared for freedom, not in the shape of national independ- 
ence, but of French institutions; and they combined against 
the nations with the ambition of the governments. They 
were as ready to sacrifice nationality to their ideal, as the 
Holy Alliance was to the interests of absolutism. Talleyrand 
indeed declared at Vienna that the Polish question ought to 
have precedence over all other questions, because the par- 
tition of Poland had been one of the first and greatest causes 
of the evils which Europe had suffered; but dynastic inter- 
ests prevailed. All the sovereigns represented at Vienna 
recovered their dominions, except the King of Saxony, 
who was punished for his fidelity to Napoleon; but the 
states that were unrepresented in the reigning families— 
Poland, Venice, and Genoa—were not revived, and even the 
Pope had great difficulty in recovering the Legations from 
the grasp of Austria. Nationality, which the old régime 
had ignored, which had been outraged by the revolution 


convenances, dans leurs affections, dans leurs intéréts les plus chers .., On le 
traité du 30 mai anéantit complétement la Savoie; il divise l‘indivisible; il 
partage en trois portions une malheureuse nation de 400,000 hommes, une par 
la langue, une par la religion, une par le caractére, une par l’habitude in- 
vétérée, une enfin par les limites naturelles .... L’union des nations ne 
souffre pas de difficultés sur la carte géographique; mais dans la réalité, 
c’est autre chose ; il y a des nations immiscibles. . . . Je lui parlai par occa- 
sion de l’esprit italien qui s’agite dans ce moment; il (Count Nesselrode) me 
répondit : ‘Oui, monsieur; mais cet esprit est un grand mal, car il peut 
géner les arrangements de I’Italie’’’ (Correspondance Diplomatique de J. de 
Maistre, ii. 7, 8, 21,25). In the same year, 1815, Gorres wrote: ‘‘ In Italien 
wie allerwirts ist das Volk geweckt; es will etwas grossartiges, es will Ideen 
haben, die, wenn es sie auch nicht ganz begreift, doch einen freien unend- 
lichen Gesichtskreis seiner Einbildung eroffnen ... ¥s ist reiner Naturtrieb 
dass ein Volk, also scharf und deutlich in seine natirlichen Grinzen einge- 
schlossen, aus der Zerstreuung in die Einheit sich zu sammeln sucht” ( Werke, 
ii, 20). 
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and the empire, received, after its first open demonstration, 
the hardest blow at the Congress of Vienna. The principle 
which the first partition had generated, to which the revo- 
lution had given a basis of theory, which had been lashed 
by the empire into a momentary convulsive effort, was ma- 
tured by the long error of the restoration into a consistent 
doctrine, nourished and justified by the situation of Europe. 

The governments of the Holy Alliance devoted them- 
selves to suppress with equal care the revolutionary spirit 
by which they had been threatened, and the national spirit 
by which they had been restored. Austria, which owed 
nothing to the national movement, and had prevented its 
revival after 1809, naturally took the lead in repressing it. 
Every disturbance of the final settlements of 1815, every 
aspiration for changes or reforms, was condemned as sedi- 
tion. This system repressed the good with the evil tend- 
encies of the age; and the resistance which it provoked 
during the generation that passed away from the restoration 
to the fall of Metternich, and again under the reaction which 
commenced with Schwarzenberg and ended with the admi- 
nistrations of Bach and Manteuffel, proceeded from various 
combinations of the opposite forms of liberalism. In the 
successive phases of that struggle, the idea that national 
claims are above all other rights gradually rose to the su- 
premacy which it now possesses among the revolutionary 
agencies. 

The first liberal movement, that of the Carbonari in the 
South of Europe, had no specific national character, but was 
supported by the Bonapartists both in Spain and Italy. In 
the following years, the opposite ideas of 1813 came to the 
front, and a revolutionary movement, in many respects hos- 
tile to the principles of revolution, began in defence of 
liberty, religion, and nationality. All these causes were 
united in the Irish agitation, and in the Greek, Belgian, 
and Polish revolutions. Those sentiments which had been 
insulted by Napoleon, and had risen against him, rose against 
the governments of the restoration. They had been op- 
pressed by the sword, and then by the treaties. The national 
principle added force, but not justice, to this movement, 
which, in every case but Poland, was successful. <A period 
followed in which it degenerated into a purely national idea, 
as the agitation for repeal succeeded emancipation, and Pan- 
slavism and Panhellenism arose under the auspices of the 
Eastern Church. This was the third phase of the resistance 
to the settlement of Vienna, which was weak, because it 
failed to satisfy national or constitutional aspirations, either 
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of which would have been a safeguard against the other, 
by a moral if not by a popular justification. At first, in 
1813, the people rose against their conquerors, in defence of 
their legitimate rulers. They refused to be governed by 
usurpers. In the period between 1825 and 18381, they re- 
solved that they would not be misgoverned by strangers. 
The French administration was often better than that which 
it displaced ; but there were prior claimants for the authority 
exercised by the French, and at first the national contest 
was a contest for legitimacy. In the second period this ele- 
ment was wanting. No dispossessed princes led the Greeks, 
the Belgians, or the Poles. The Turks, the Dutch, and the 
Russians were attacked, not as usurpers, but as oppressors,— 
because they misgoverned, not because they were of a differ- 
ent race. Then began a time when the text simply was, 
that nations would not be governed by foreigners. Power 
legitimately obtained, and exercised with moderation, was 
declared invalid. National rights, like religion, had borne 
part in the previous combinatioas, and had been auxiliaries 
in the struggles for freedom, but now nationality became a 
paramount claim, which was to assert itself alone, which 
might put forward as pretexts the rights of rulers, the liber- 
ties of the people, the safety of religion, but which, if no 
such union could be formed, was to prevail at the expense of 
every other cause for which nations make sacrifices. 
Metternich is, next to Napoleon, the chief promoter of 
this theory ; for the anti-national character of the restoration 
was most distinct in Austria, and it is in opposition to the 
Austrian government that nationality grew into a system. 
Napoleon, who, trusting to his armies, despised moral forces 
in politics, was overthrown by their rising. Austria com- 
mitted the same fault in the government of her Italian pro- 
vinces. ‘The kingdom of Italy had united all the northern 
part of the Peninsula in a single state; and the national 
feelings, which the French repressed elsewhere, were encour- 
aged as a safeguard of their power in Italy and in Poland. 
When the tide of victory turned, Austria invoked against 
the French the aid of the new sentiment they had fostered. 
Nugent announced, in his proclamation to the Italians, that 
they should become an independent nation. The same spirit 
served different masters, and contributed first to the destruc- 
tion of the old states, then to the expulsion of the French, 
and again, under Charles Albert, to a new revolution. It 
was appealed to in the name of the most contradictory prin- 
ciples of government, and served all parties in succession, 
because it was one in which all could unite. Beginning by 
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a protest against the dominion of race over race, its mildest 
and least-developed form, it grew into a condemnation of 
every state that included different races, and finally became 
the complete and consistent theory, that the state and the 
nation must be coextensive. “It is,” says Mr. Mill, “in 
general a necessary condition of free institutions, that the 
boundaries of governments should coincide in the main with 
those of nationalities.’’’ 

The outward historical progress of this idea from an in- 
definite aspiration to be the keystone of a political system, 
may be traced in the life of the man who gave to it the 
element in which its strength resides,—Giuseppe Mazzini. 
He found Carbonarism impotent against the measures of the 
governments, and resolved to give new life to the liberal 
movement by transferring it to the ground of nationality. 
Exile is the nursery of nationality, as oppression is the 
school of liberalism; and Mazzini conceived the idea of 
Young Italy when he was a refugee at Marseilles. In the 
same way, the Polish exiles are the champions of every 
national movement; for to them all political rights are 
absorbed in the idea of independence, which, however, they 
may differ with each other, is the one aspiration common to 
them all. Towards the year 1830, literature also contributed 
to the national idea. “It was the time,” says Mazzini, “ of 
the great conflict between the romantic and the classical 
school, which might with equal truth be called a conflict 
between the partisans of freedom and of authority.” The 
romantic school was infidel in Italy, and Catholic in Ger- 
many; but in both it had the common effect of encouraging 
national history and literature, and Dante was as great an 
authority with the Italian democrats as with the leaders of 
the medieval revival at Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. But 
neither the influence of the exiles, nor that of the poets and 
critics of the new party, extended over the masses. It was 
a sect without popular sympathy or encouragement, a con- 
spiracy founded not on a grievance, but on a doctrine; and 
when the attempt to rise was made in Savoy, in 1834, under 
a banner with the motto “ Unity, Independence, God and 
Humanity,” the people were puzzled at its object, and in- 
different to its failure. But Mazzini continued his propa- 
ganda, developed his Giovine Italia into a Giovine Europa, 
and established in 1847 the international league of nations. 
“The people,” he said, in his opening address, “is pene- 
trated with only one idea, that of unity and nationality. . . . 
There is no international question as to forms of government, 
but only a national question.” 


3 Considerations on Representative Government, p. 298. 
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The revolution of 1848, unsuccessful in its national pur 
pose, prepared the subsequent victories of nationality in two 
ways. The first of these was the restoration of the Austrian 
power in Italy, with a new and more energetic centralisation, 
which gave no promise of freedom. Whilst that system pre- 
vailed, the right was on the side of the national aspirations, 
and they were revived in a more complete and cultivated 
form by Manin. The policy of the Austrian government, 
which tailed during the ten years of the reaction to convert 
the tenure by force into a tenure by right, and to establish 
with free institutions the condition of allegiance, gave a 
negative encouragement to the theory. It deprived Francis 
Joseph of all active support and sympathy in 1859; for he 
was more clearly wrong in his conduct than his enemies in 
their doctrines. The real cause of the energy which the 
national theory has acquired is, however, the triumph of the 
democratic principle in France, and its recognition by the 
European powers. The theory of nationality is involved in 
the democratic theory of the sovereignty of the general will. 
“Qne hardly knows what any division of the human race 
should be free to do, if not to determine with which of the 
various collective bodies of human beings they choose to 
associate themselves.’’* It is by this act that a nation con- 
stitutes itself. To have a collective will, unity is necessary ; 
and independence is requisite in order to assert it. Unity 
and nationality are still more essential to the notion of the 
sovereignty of the people than the cashiering of monarchs, 
or the revocation of laws. Arbitrary acts of this kind may 
be prevented by the happiness of the people, or the popu- 
larity of the king; but a nation inspired by the democratic 
idea cannot with consistency allow a part of itself to belong 
to a foreign state, or the whole to be divided into several 
native states. The theory of nationality therefore proceeds 
from both the principles which divide the political world, 
—from legitimacy, which ignores its claims, and from the 
revolution, which assumes them; and for the same reason it 
is the chief weapon of the last against the first. 

In pursuing the outward and visible growth of the national 
theory, we are prepared for an examination of its political 
character and value. The absolutism which has created it 
denies equally that absolute right of national unity which is 
a product of democracy, and that claim of national liberty 
which belongs to the theory of freedom. These two views of 
nationality, corresponding to the French and to the English 
systems, are connected in name only, and are in reality the 

4 Mill’s Considerations, p. 296. 
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opposite extremes of political thought. In one case, nation- 
ality is founded on the perpetual supremacy of the collective 
will, of which the unity of the nation is the necessary con- 
dition, to which every other influence must defer, and against 
which no obligation enjoys authority, and all resistance is 
tyrannical. The nation is here an ideal unit founded on the 
race, in defiance of the modifying action of external causes, of 
tradition, and of existing rights. It overrules the rights and 
wishes of the inhabitants, absorbing their divergent interests 
in a fictitious unity; sacrifices their several inclinations and du- 
ties to the higher claim of nationality ; and crushes all natural 
rights and all established liberties, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating itself.» Whenever a single definite object is made the 
supreme end of the state, be it the advantage of a class, the 
safety or the power of the country, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, or the support of any speculative idea, 
the state becomes for the time inevitably absolute. Liberty 
alone demands for its realisation the limitation of the public 
authority; for liberty is the only object which benefits all 
alike, and provokes no sincere opposition. In supporting 
the claims of national unity, governments must be subverted 
in whose title there is no flaw, and whose policy is beneficent 
and equitable, and subjects must be compelled to transfer 
their allegiance to an authority for which they have no at- 
tachment, and which may be practically a foreign domination. 
Connected with this theory in nothing except in the 
common enmity of the absolute state, is the theory which 
represents nationality as an essential, but not a supreme, 
element in determining the forms of the state. It is distin- 
guished from the other, because it tends to diversity and not 
to uniformity, to harmony and not to unity ; because it aims 
not at an arbitrary change, but at careful respect for the 
existing conditions of political life ; and because it obeys the 
laws and results of history, not the aspirations of an ideal 
future. While the theory of unity makes the nation a source 
of despotism and revolution, the theory of liberty regards it 
as the bulwark of self-government, and the foremost limit to 
the excessive power of the state. Private rights, which are 
sacrificed to the unity, are preserved by the union, of nations. 
No power can so efficiently resist the tendencies of centrali- 
sation, of corruption, and of absolutism, as that community 
* “Le sentiment d’indépendance nationale est encore plus général et plus 
profondément gravé dans le cceur des peuples que l’amour d’une liberté consti- 
tutionnelle. Les nations les plus soumises au despotisme éprouvent ce senti- 
ment avec autant de vivacité que les nations libres; les peuplesles plus barbares 


le sentent méme encore plus vivement que les nations policées.” L’Italie au 
Diz-neuviéme Siécle, p. 148, Paris, 1821. 
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which is the vastest that can be included in a state, which 
imposes on its members a consistent similarity of character, 
interest, and opinion, and which arrests the action of the sove- 
reign by the influence of a divided patriotism. The presence of 
different nations under the same sovereignty is similar in 
its effect to the independence of the Church in the state. It 
provides against the servility which flourishes under the 
shadow of a single authority, by balancing interests, multi- 
plying associations, and giving to the subject the restraint 
and support of a combined opinion. In the same way it pro- 
motes independence, by forming definite groups of public 
opinion, and by affording a great source and centre of poli- 
tical sentiments, and of notions of duty not derived from the 
sovereign will. Liberty provokes diversity, and diversity 
preserves liberty by supplying the means of organisation. 
All those portions of law which govern the relations of men 
with each other, and regulate social life, are the varying 
result of national custom, and the creation of private society. 
In these things, therefore, the several nations will differ from 
each other; for they themselves have produced them, and 
they do not owe them to the state which rules them all. 
This diversity in the same state is a firm barrier against the 
intrusion of the government beyond the political sphere 
which is common to all, into the social department which 
escapes legislation and is ruled by spontaneous laws. This 
sort of interference is characteristic of an absolute govern- 
ment, and is sure to provoke a reaction, and finally a remedy. 
That intolerance of social freedom which is natural to abso- 
lutism, is sure to find a corrective in the national diversities, 
which no other force could so efficiently provide. The co- 
existence of several nations under the same state is a test, as 
well as the best security, of its freedom. It is also one of 
the chief instruments of civilisation; and, as such, it is in 
the natural and providential order, and indicates a state of 
greater advancement than the national unity which is the 
ideal of modern liberalism. 

The combination of different nations in one state is as 
necessary a condition of civilised life as the combination of 
men in society. Inferior races are raised by living in poli- 
tical union with races intellectually superior. Exhausted and 
decaying nations are revived by the contact of a younger 
vitality. Nations in which the elements of organisation and 
the capacity for government have been lost, either through 
the demoralising influence of despotism, or the disintegrating 
action of democracy, are restored and educated anew under 
the discipline of a stronger and less corrupted race. This 
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fertilising and regenerating process can only be obtained by 
living under one government. It is in the cauldron of the 
state that the fusion takes place by which the vigour, the 
knowledge, and the capacity of one portion of mankind may 
be communicated to another. Where political and national 
boundaries coincide, society ceases to advance, and nations 
relapse into a condition corresponding to that of men who 
renounce intercourse with their fellow-men. The difference 
between the two unites mankind not only by the benefits it 
confers on those who live together, but because it connects 
society either by a political or a national bond, gives to every 
people an interest in its neighbours, either because they are 
under the same government or because they are of the same 
race, and thus promotes the interests of humanity, of civil- 
isation, and of religion. 

Christianity rejoices at the mixture of races, as pagan- 
ism identifies itself with their differences, because truth is 
universal, and errors various and particular. In the an- 
cient world idolatry and nationality went together, and the 
same term is applied in Scripture to both. It was the mis- 
sion of the Church to overcome national differences. The 
period of her undisputed supremacy was that in which all 
Western Europe obeyed the same laws, all literature was con- 
tained in one language, and the political unity of Christen- 
dom was personified in a single potentate, while its intel- 
lectual unity was represented in one university. As the 
ancient Romans concluded their conquests by carrying away 
the gods of the conquered people, Charlemagne overcame 
the national resistance of the Saxons only by the forcible 
destruction of their pagan rites. Out of the medieval period, 
and the combined action of the German race and the Church, 
came forth a new system of nations, and a new conception of 
nationality. Nature was overcome in the nation as well as 
in the individual. In pagan and uncultivated times, nations 
were distinguished from each other by the widest diversity, 
not only in religion, but in customs, language, and charac- 
ter. Under the new law they had many things in common ; 
the old barriers which separated them were removed, and 
the new principle of self-government, which Christianity im- 
posed, enabled them to live together under the same autho- 
rity, without necessarily losing their cherished habits, their 
customs, or their laws. The new idea of freedom made room 
for different races in one state. A nation was no longer what 
it had been to the ancient world,—the progeny of a common 
ancestor, or the aboriginal product of a particular region, 
—a result of merely physical and material causes,—but a 
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moral and political being; not the creation of geographical 
or physiological unity, but developed in the course of history 
by the action of the state. It is derived from the state, not 
supreme over it. A state may in course of time produce a 
nationality ; but that a nationality should constitute a state 
is contrary to the nature of modern civilisation. The nation 
derives its rights and its power from the memory of a for- 
mer independence. 

The Church has agreed in this respect with the tendency 
of political progress, and discouraged wherever she could 
the isolation of nations ; admonishing them of their duties to 
each other, and regarding conquest and feudal investiture 
as the natural means of raising barbarous or sunken nations 
to a higher level. But though she has never attributed to 
national independence an immunity from the accidental 
consequences of feudal law, of hereditary claims, or of 
testamentary arrangements, she defends national liberty 
against uniformity and centralisation, with an energy in- 
spired by perfect community of interests. For the same 
enemy threatens both; and the state which is reluctant to 
tolerate differences, and to do justice to the peculiar character 
of various races, must from the same cause interfere in the 
internal government of religion. The connection of religious 
liberty with the emancipation of Poland or Ireland is not 
merely the accidental result of local causes; and the failure 
of the Concordat to unite the subjects of Austria is the natural 
consequence of a policy which did not desire to protect the 
provinces in their diversity and autonomy, and sought to 
bribe the Church by favours, instead of strengthening her 
by independence. From this influence of religion in modern 
history has proceeded a new definition of patriotism. 

The difference between nationality and the state is ex- 
hibited in the nature of patriotic attachment. Our connection 
with the race is merely natural or physical, whilst our duties 
to the political nation are ethical. One is a community of 
affections and instincts infinitely important and powerful 
in savage life, but pertaining more to the animal than to 
the civilised man; the other is an authority governing by 
laws, imposing obligations, and giving a moral sanction and 
character to the natural relations of society. Patriotism is 
in political life what faith is in religion, and it stands to the 
domestic feelings and to homesickness as faith to fanaticism 
and to superstition. It has one aspect derived from private 
life and nature ; for it is an extension of the family affections, 
as the tribe is an extension of the family. But in its real 
political character, patriotism consists in the development of 
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the instinct of self-preservation into a moral duty which 
may involve self-sacrifice. Self-preservation is both an in- 
stinct and a duty, natural and involuntary in one respect, 
and at the same time a moral obligation. By the first it 
produces the family; by the last, the state. Ifthe nation 
could exist without the state, subject only to the instinct of 
self-preservation, it would be incapable of denying, control- 
ling, or sacrificing itself; it would be an end and a rule to 
itself. But in the political order moral purposes are realised, 
and public ends are pursued, to which private interests and 
even existence must be sacrificed. The great sign of true 
patriotism, the development of selfishness into sacrifice, is the 
product of political life. That sense of duty which is sup- 
plied by race is not entirely separated from its selfish and 
instinctive basis ; and the love of country, like married love, 
stands at the same time on a material and a moral founda- 
tion. The patriot must distinguish between the two causes 
or objects of his devotion. The attachment which is given 
only to the country is like obedience given only to the state 
—a submission to physical influences. The man who prefers 
his country before every other duty shows the same spirit as 
the man who surrenders every right to the state. ‘They both 
deny that right is superior to authority. There is a moral 
and political country, in the language of Burke, distinct from 
the geographical, which may be possibly in collision with it. 
The Frenchmen who bore arms against the Convention were 
as patriotic as the Englishmen who bore arms against King 
Charles; for they recognised a higher duty than that of obe- 
dience to the actual sovereign. ‘ In an address to France,” 
said Burke, “in an attempt to treat with it, or in considering 
any scheme at all relative to it, it is impossible we should mean 
the geographical, we must always mean the moral and poli- 
tical, country..... The truth is, that France is out of itself 
—the moral France is separated from the geographical. The 
master of the house is expelled, and the robbers are in posses- 
sion. If we look for the corporate people of France, existing 
as corporate in the eye and intention of public law (that cor- 
porate people, I mean, who are free to deliberate and to 
decide, and who have a capacity to treat and conclude), they 
are in Flanders, and Germany, in Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
and England. There are all the princes of the blood, there 
are all the orders of the state, there are all the parliaments 
of the kingdom...... I am sure that if half that number 
of the same description were taken out of this country, it 
would leave hardly any thing that I should call the people 
of England.”° Rousseau draws nearly the same distinction 


© Burke’s Remarks on the Policy of the Allies,—Works, v. 26, 29, 30. 
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between the country to which we happen to belong, and that 
which fulfils towards us the political functions of the state. 
In the Hmile he has a sentence, of which it is not easy in a 
translation to convey the point: ‘‘Qui n’a pas une patrie a 
du moins un pays.” And in his tract on Political Economy 
he writes: ‘How shall men love their country, if it is 
nothing more for them than for strangers, and bestows on 
them only that which it can refuse to none?” It is in the 
same sense he says further on, ‘‘ La patrie ne peut subsister 
sans la liberté.’’? 

The nationality formed by the state, then, is the only one 
to which we owe political duties, and it is therefore the only 
one which has political rights. The Swiss are ethnologically 
either French, Italian, or German; but no nationality has 
the slightest claim upon them, except the purely political 
nationality of Switzerland. The Tuscan or the Neapolitan 
state has formed a nationality ; but the citizens of Florence 
and of Naples have no political community with each other. 
There are other states which have neither succeeded in ab- 
sorbing distinct races in a political nationality, nor in separ- 
ating a particular district from a larger nation. Austria and 
Mexico are instances on the one hand, Parma and Baden on 
the other. The {progress of civilisation deals hardly with 
the last description of states. In order to maintain their 
integrity, they must attach themselves by confederations, or 
family alliances, to greater powers, and thus lese something 
of their independence. Their tendency is to isolate and shut 
off their inhabitants, to narrow the horizon of their views, 
and to dwarf in some degree the proportions of their ideas. 
Public opinion cannot maintain its liberty and purity in such 
small dimensions, and the currents that come from larger 
communities sweep over a! contracted territory. In a small 
and homogeneous population there is hardly room for a natu- 
ral classification of society, or for inner groups of interests 
that set bounds tosovereign power. The government and the 
subjects contend with borrowed weapons. The resources of 
the one, and the aspirations of the other, are derived from 
some external source; and the consequence is that the country 
becomes the instrument and the scene of contests in which 


7 Ciuvres, ii. 717, i. 593, 595. Bossuet, in a passage of great beauty, on 
the love of country, does not attain to the political definition of the word. 
‘“‘ La société humaine demande qu’on aime la terre ow |’on habite ensemble, on 
la regarde comme une mere et une nourrice commune. ...... Les hommes 
en effet se sentent liés par quelque chose de fort, lorsqu’ils songent, que la 
méme terre qui les a portés et nourris étant vivants, les recevra dans son 
sein quand ils seront morts.” Politique tirée del Ecriture Sainte,—Ciuvres, x. 
317. 
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it is not interested. These states, like the minuter communi- 
ties of the Middle Ages, serve a purpose, by constituting par- 
titions and securities of self-government in the larger states ; 
but they are impediments to the progress of society, which 
depends on the mixture of races under the same governments. 

The vanity and peril of national claims founded on no 
political tradition, but on race alone, appear in Mexico. 
There the races are divided by blood, without being grouped 
together in different regions. It is therefore neither possible 
to unite them, nor to convert them into the elements of an 
organised state. They are fluid, shapeless, and unconnected, 
and cannot be precipitated, or formed into the basis of politi- 
cal institutions. As they cannot be used by the state, they 
cannot be recognised by it; and their peculiar qualities, 
capabilities, passions, and attachments, are of no service, and 
therefore obtain no regard. They are necessarily ignored, 
and are therefore perpetually outraged. From this difficulty 
of races with political pretensions but without political posi- 
tion, the Eastern world escaped by the institution of castes. 
Where there are only two races, there is the resource of 
slavery; but when different races inhabit the different terri- 
tories of an empire composed of several smaller states, it 1s of 
all possible combinations the most favourable to the establish- 
ment of a highly-developed system of freedom. In Austria 
there are two circumstances which add to the difficulty of the 
problem, but also increase its importance. The several na- 
tionalities are at very unequal degrees of advancement, and 
there is no single nation which is so predominant as to over- 
whelm or absorb the others. These are the conditions ne- 
cessary for the very highest degree of organisation which 
government is capable of receiving. They supply the great- 
est variety of intellectual resource; the perpetual incentive 
to progress, which is afforded not merely by competition, but 
by the spectacle of a more advanced people ; the most abund- 
ant elements of self-government, combined with the impossi- 
bility for the state to rule all by its own will; and the fullest 
security for the preservation of local customs and ancient 
rights. In such a country as this, liberty would achieve 
its most glorious results, while centralisation and absolutism 
would be destruction. 

The problem presented to the government of Austria is 
higher than that which is solved in England, because of the 
necessity of admitting the national claims. The parliament- 
ary system fails to provide for them, as it presupposes the 
unity of the people. Hence in those countries in which dif- 
ferent races dwell together, it has not satisfied their desires, 
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and is regarded as an imperfect form of freedom. It brings 
out more clearly than before the differences it does not recog- 
nise, and thus continues the work of the old absolutism, and 
appears as a new phase of centralisation. In those countries, 
therefore, the power of the imperial parliament must be 
limited as jealously as the power of the crown, and many 
of its functions must be discharged by provincial diets, and 
a descending series of local authorities. 

The great importance of nationality in the state consists 
in the fact that it is the basis of political capacity. The 
character of a nation determines in great measure the form 
and vitality of the state. Certain political habits and ideas 
belong to particular nations, and they vary with the course 
of the national history. A people just emerging from bar- 
barism, a people effete from the excesses of a luxurious civili- 
sation, cannot possess the means of governing itself; a people 
devoted to equality, or to absolute monarchy, is incapable of 
producing an aristocracy ; a people averse to the institution 
of private property is without the first element of freedom. 
Each of these can be converted into efficient members of a 
free community only by the contact of a superior race, in 
whose power will lie the future prospects of the state. A 
system which ignores these things, and does not rely for its 
support on the character and aptitude of the people, does not 
intend that they should administer their own affairs, but that 
they should simply be obedient to the supreme command. 
The denial of nationality, therefore, implies the denial of 
political liberty. 

The greatest adversary of the rights of nationality is the 
modern theory of nationality. By making the state and the 
nation commensurate with each other in theory, it reduces 
practically to a subject condition all other nationalities that 
may be within the boundary. It cannot admit them to an 
equality with the ruling nation which constitutes the state, 
because the state would then cease to be national, which 
would be a contradiction of the principle of its existence. 
According, therefore, to the degree of humanity and civilisa- 
tion in that dominant: body which claims all the rights of the 
community, the inferior races are exterminated, or reduced 
to servitude, or outlawed, or put in a condition of depend- 
ence. 

If we take the establishment of liberty for the realisa- 
tion of moral duties to be the end of civil society, we must 
conclude that those states are substantially the most per- 
fect which, like the British and Austrian empires, include 
various distinct nationalities without oppressing them. Those 
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in which no mixture of races has occurred are imperfect ; 
and those in which its effects have disappeared are decrepit. 
A state which is incompetent to satisfy different races con- 
demns itself; a state which labours to neutralise, to absorb, 
or to expel them, destroys its own vitality; a state which 
does not include them is destitute of the chief basis of self- 
government. ‘The theory of nationality, therefore, is a retro- 
grade step in history. It is the most advanced form of the 
revolution, and must retain its power to the end of the revo- 
lutionary period, of which it announces the approach. Its 
great historical importance depends on two chief causes. 

First, it is a chimera. The settlement at which it aims 
is impossible. As it can never be satisfied and exhausted, 
and always continues to assert itself, it prevents the govern- 
ment from ever relapsing into the condition which provoked 
its rise. The danger is too threatening, and the power over 
men’s minds too great, to allow any system to endure which 
justifies the resistance of nationality. It must contribute, 
therefore, to obtain that which in theory it condemns,—the 
liberty of different nationalities as members of one sovereign 
community. This is a service which no other force could 
accomplish ; for it is a corrective alike of absolute monarchy, 
of democracy, and of constitutionalism, as well as of the cen- 
tralisation which is common to allthree. Neither the monar- 
chical, nor the revolutionary, nor the parliamentary system 
can do this; and all the ideas which have excited enthusiasm 
. past times are impotent for the purpose, except nationality 

one. 

And secondly, the national theory marks the end of the 
revolutionary doctrine, and its logical exhaustion. In pro- 
claiming the supremacy of the rights of nationality, the 
system of democratic equality goes beyond its own extreme 
boundary, and falls into contradiction with itself. Between 
the democratic and the national phase of the revolution, 
socialism had intervened, and had already carried the conse- 
guences of the principle to an absurdity. But that phase 
was passed. The revolution survived its offspring, and pro- 
duced another further result. Nationality is more advanced 
than socialism, because it is a more arbitrary system. The 
social theory endeavours to provide for the existence of 
the individual, beneath the terrible burdens which modern 
society heaps upon labour. It is not merely a development 
of the notion of equality, but a refuge from real misery and 
starvation. However false the solution, it was a reasonable 
demand that the poor should be saved from destruction; and 
if the freedom of the state was sacrificed to the safety of the 
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individual, the more immediate object was, at least in theory, 
attained. But nationality does not aim either at liberty or 
prosperity, both of which it sacrifices to the imperative ne- 
cessity of making the nation the mould and measure of the 
state. Its course will be marked with material as well as 
moral ruin, in order that a new invention may prevail over 
the works of God and the interests of mankind. There is no 
principle of change, no phase of political speculation con- 
ceivable, more comprehensive, more subversive, or more arbi- 
trary than this. It is a confutation of democracy, because it 
sets limits to the exercise of the popular will, and substitutes 
for it a higher principle. It prevents not only the division, 
but the extension of the state, and forbids to terminate war 
by conquest, and to obtain a security for peace. Thus, after 
surrendering the individual to the collective will, the revolu- 
tionary system makes the collective will subject to conditions 
which are independent of it; and rejects all law, only to be 
controlled by an accident. 

Although, therefore, the theory of nationality is more 
absurd and more criminal than the theory of socialism, it 
has an important mission in the world, and marks the final 
conflict, and therefore the end, of two forces which are the 
worst enemies of civil freedom,—the absolute monarchy, and 
the revolution. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 


[ COMMUNICATED. | 


Men will differ about the extent, the tendencies, and the worth 
of the Conservative reaction which we all see to be taking 
place in the country, according to the different ideas which 
they attach to the word “Conservative” and to the word 
“ reaction.” 

“ Conservative” and “ Liberal” are good terms, well fitted 
to express political tendencies and doctrines which are excel- 
lent in themselves, and not incompatible with each other. 
But they have been usurped and misused, the one by the 
Tories, the other by the Radicals and spurious Whigs, till 
they have almost lost their right meaning. They do not pro- 
perly belong to parties, but to political philosophies ; though, 
for convenience, the name “ Conservative Reaction” may be 
employed for that complicated change in the social and poli- 
tical feeling of the country, and in the relations of persons 
and parties in Parliament, which constitutes in this country 
the political phenomenon of the day. 

The word ‘‘reaction” is no less indefinite. It is a first 
axiom of mechanics that one force can only be counteracted 
by another; and that to stop a moving body, much more to 
turn it back, requires an equal or greater force than that which 
gave the first motion. But the axioms of mechanics do not 
always hold good for the moral world. The forces of mind 
and will are liable to another kind of reaction, which seems a 
consequence, not of a counteracting force, but of a failure of 
force, of slumber or lethargy. Moral force grows weaker, 
sometimes by the friction and opposition of external objects,— 
which sometimes, on the contrary, excite it to stronger action, 
—but more usually by the weariness, faintness, and death of 
the subject wherein it resides. The Conservative reaction, 
then, may be caused by the growth ofa real counteracting 
force, or it may be only a lethargy of the force which has 
hitherto been in action. Or, as a third alternative, it may 
be a compound of both, and due partly to an awakening of 
Conservative opinion, and partly to the internal decay and 
dissolution of Liberal thought. 

The reaction is scarcely one caused by any great increase 
of energy in the opposition. Ifthe old momentum were not 
weakened in itself, but only held in check and brought to a 
stand-still by the clash of a new one, the country would be 
alive with the tokens of an intense political struggle. The 
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dead-lock would be caused by the equality of the two parties 
hauling at the two ends of the rope. Though neither stirred, 
their muscles would be all screwed up, and the rope would be 
pulled tight. It would be a case of great labour expended in 
doing little. But we see nothing of the kind; there is no 
token of struggle; men’s muscles are relaxed, the rope hangs 
loose; and there is evident every where rather an economy 
than a waste of power. 

The reaction, then, carries with it the signs of lack of 
energy or political interest, and of lethargy. But it may be 
questioned whether this apathy is not to be considered a real 
conservative force. As the growth of the body requires pro- 
portioned intervals of wakefulness and sleep, so does every 
mental growth require successive periods of restlessness and 
repose—the day to work, the night to consolidate the day’s 
work. In the moral world the present hangs partly on the 
past, partly on what iscoming. It gives the rule to hope and 
to memory by turns. Sometimes it rests in enjoyment of what 
it has already got; sometimes it strives to get what lies be- 
yond. Sometimes its politics are conservative, sometimes 
liberal. So it goes through its appointed course of day and 
night, of spring and winter, gradually accumulating the fruit 
of its harvests in a rich soil of customs and traditions. 

We shall see further on how these two views of the re- 
action, as a morbid lethargy and as a healthy repose, influence 
the politics of the two philosophic statesmen of the great par- 
liamentary parties. At present I propose to consider it in 
connection with persons and parties in Pcrliament, and with 
social and political ideas in the country. 

I. The permanence, the tactics, and the aims of our par- 
lamentary parties are always influenced by the personal qua- 
lities of the statesmen by whom those parties are led. Of 
these qualities the most important is that which determines 
the school of statecraft to which the statesman belongs. We 
may divide these schools into the doctrinaire, the diplomatic, 
and that of the adventurers. The statesman of the first school 
devotes himself to a political theory; of the second to the 
general advantage of the state; while the adventurer serves 
his own interests. 

The doctrinaires have a political system logically deve- 
loped and consistently pursued, to which, on occasion, they 
postpone public considerations and private advantage. They 
are of many kinds. The idealist doctrinaire builds his system 
on an abstract principle, which he generalises into a rigid law. 
Such were Rousseau, Sieyés, Bentham, St. Simon, Owen, and 
Proudhon. They cannot be considered statesmen at all, but 
only visionaries and theorists. The practical doctrinaire does 
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not omit from his calculation the actual laws and institutions 
of society and of the state, but developes the national growth 
upon this foundation, or upon some part of it. Ifhis guiding 
principle is a political idea, he is a philosophicai statesman,—a 
doctrinaire in the best sense of the word. If it is an interest, 
not of the state, but of society, he is an economist or philan- 
thropist. If it is an interest of a particular class, he must 
take his name from the class of which he is the advocate. 

The philosophical politician, or doctrinaire, who would de- 
velope the state upon a political idea or principle, is weak as a 
statesman on account of his infidelity to party. His doctrinal 
consistency supersedes particular interests, and he is therefore 
unable to devote himself either to bringing a party into power, 
or to serving the interests of a class. No one definite object 
or particular measure can be the supreme aim upon which 
all his efforts are concentrated. On the contrary, he developes 
on every side at once the consequences of his principle, let- 
ting it work now in favour of one side, and now of the other, 
till he loses the confidence of both. Hence he cannot become 
the centre of a party, and he is deficient in practical energy, 
in organisation, in combination. Parties do not follow men 
who care.for truths more than for advantages. They “ ally 
themselves with genius, and follow the guidance of character.”’ 
They demand for their leader “a man of stable mind,” and 
hate many-sidedness. It can only be on very rare occasions 
that the social enthusiasm ofa country makes it more devoted 
to an idea than to profit. Doctrinaires, moreover, are scien- 
tific politicians. But since it is impossible that a number of 
men should independently pursue a long train of original 
thought, and yet remain in perfect accord and consistency 
one with another, they do not long agree together. They can 
only enter into temporary organisations, When they come 
into power and ally themselves with a fixed party, they are 
apt, after achieving a part of their designs, to become inflexible 
and stationary, because of their want of skill to modify and 
adapt their principle to the existing circumstances, M. Guizot 
and Stahl are types of this kind of doctrinaire. So is Lord 
Stanley, who has belief in certain principles and great know- 
ledge of details, but hardly mental energy enough to work out 
a system in which the principles and the details are brought 
into combination. Hence he is obstinate in his ideas, and a 
good man of business ; but he is not master of a policy, nor 
always consistent with himself. Mr. Gladstone stands in the 
same division, but on a higher level. In his practical mea- 
sures he exhibits a straightforward, intelligible, and simple 
statesmanship ; but in his speeches, in his principles, and some- 
times in his votes, he shows a many-sidedness and comprehen- 
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siveness too mercurial to be grasped by ordinary politicians, 
who consider him to be a parliamentary Erasmus, a dealer in 
phrases, unfaithful to both parties alike, and never to be relied 
on by those with whom he acts. All this is closely connected 
with his school of statesmanship. It is congruous for a doc- 
trinaire to be conscientious and scrupulous ; as truthful in dis- 
playing his present thought as he is versatile in doubting 
to-day what he believed yesterday ; incapable of moral passion, 
but resolute in holding the House of Commons to that which 
it has once resolved; unfurnished with that imstinctive divi- 
nation which foresees where the knot of a political tangle must 
be cut, but dogmatic about the mght course to be pursued ; 
politically committed to the Establishment, though he may 
suspect its ecclesiastical authority ; and politically opposed to 
Catholicism, though he certainly respects its doctrines. But 
by this character Mr. Gladstone gives offence to all sections 
by turns, while it prevents him from really conciliating any. 
Some are jealous of his genius, some dislike his principles, 
some are scandalised at his seeming inconsistencies, all dread 
his pugnacity, and none can trust the permanence of his alli- 
ance. 

Those half-doctrinaires whose system is based, not on a 
political idea, but on a social or class interest,—the economists, 
philanthropists, and class-champions,—are personally as dis- 
interested as the philosophical politicians, and much above 
them in their value as party men. They are good organisers, 
energetic, definite in purpose, and they seldom object to 
the employment of despotic or revolutionary means to obtain 
their ends. Of this kind are the Catholic statesmen who take 
the interests of the Church as their basis; such are M. de 
Montalembert, and Donoso Cortes, who have worked out two 
contrary systems from the same principle. Some found 
their systems on industrial interests, ike Mr. Bright. The 
importance of these statesmen depends solely upon the power 
of the class which they serve, and from which they generally 
take their name. 

Those politicians who serve the state and the public with-: 
out any exclusive devotion to a special doctrine or class may 
be called the diplomatists, from the nursery in which most of 
them are bred. Diplomacy is an art which deals with no 
principles, and is never directed to mere individual profit, It 
looks to the interest, the honour, and the advantage of the 
state, of the country, and of the people, without being the 
champion of a political doctrine, such as constitutionalism, or 
of a private or social interest, such as religion or cotton. In 
this school statesmen become consummate pilots to steer the 
ship of the state. But as they have learned to love no prin- 
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ciple, so they originate no great reforms, pursue no remote 
ideal, and seldom persevere in a path that requires sacrifices. 
While Tories cling to existing interests, and Radicals neglect 
facts for aspirations, these diplomatists go on with the world, 
like practised walkers in crowded streets, not at all slower, and 
not much faster, than the other wayfarers. They keep their 
speed a little over the average, because it is pleasanter to push 
than to be pushed, and because they see a little farther ahead 
than their neighbours. They readily accommodate themselves 
to circumstances ; gaily spread their sails to every wind; and 
care little whither they are driven, provided they can finish 
their voyage without accident or disaster. Such men are 
very popular at times, when they seem to be the only pilots 
who can steer the ship through the rocks and sands. But 
when the danger is over, their popularity quickly wanes; for 
they have no party behind them, but only their personal fol- 
lowers, and they represent no principle or interest by which 
bodies of men can be permanently held together. Too re- 
spectable to be guided simply by their interests, these diplo- 
matic statesmen have neither philosophy enough for doctri- 
naires, nor devotion enough for party leaders. But they are 
generally distinguished for their cleverness and tact. Lord 
Palmerston and Talleyrand are types of the class. Lord 
Russell is a less striking instance; he is a better partisan, 
because he has more devotion to doctrines, and his cleverness 
seems less because it is not always separated from principle. 
But in the other two nothing but cleverness is ever seen ; 
there is no intrusion of fixed dogma or principle at all. 
Hence their straightforwardness, their brilliancy, the absence 
of all embarrassment arising from the necessity of harmonis- 
ing conflicting principles, their coolness, and their confidence. 
Lord Palmerston is never dull in stating a truth, or unskilful 
in getting out ofa difficulty, He has no theorems to solve, 
but only problems to perform. He is an advocate retained 
by the state to win its cause in a given action. This explains 
his old foreign policy, which gained him the name of the 
Captain Rock of Europe, and which consisted in keeping up 
incessant diplomatic contests with the representatives of other 
powers, for the purpose of promoting a temporary English in- 
terest. His personal temperament has given much of its tone 
to his political career. In this he resembles Metternich, who 
began on the same foundation, but was led by his intellectual 
torpor and indolence, and by his aristocratic cosiness and con- 
tent, to crystallise his raison-d’état into a system of immo- 
bility. Lord Palmerston’s policy is as personal and instinctive 
as his conduct in the House of Commons. There his bull- 
dog-like fidelity to his friends loses all its generosity, when 
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contrasted with his cowardly conduct towards his adversaries ; 
for it is cowardice respectfully to spare the strong, while he 
triumphantly crushes the weak, seizes the opportunity of a 
temporary unpopularity to overwhelm an opponent with banter 
and ridicule, and hits those hardest who have fewest friends. 
In the same way, in politics, his ardent patriotism seems to 
lose its generosity when it is contrasted with his treatment of 
foreign countries; for he bullies the weak, and is subservient 
to the strong. An admirable advocate in the international 
law-court, he is utterly careless of the principles of juris- 
prudence, and ignorant of any philosophy on which he might 
found a general international and domestic policy. On social 
questions he is sceptical, unable to see the political bearing of 
social passions; indifferent to religious interests, but faithful 
to those of the class to which he belongs. Mr. Gladstone’s 
versatility is that of an intellect perpetually discovering fresh 
reasons ; Lord Palmerston’s is the versatility of a man who 
does not reason, but always sees how to act. The manifest 
utility of his expedients absolves him from the charge of in- 
fidelity to party, and makes the same acts popular when done 
by him which are unpopular when done or advised by Mr. 
Gladstone. The members of the opposition like him, and 
think him a Conservative because he sometimes flatters the 
worst Tory instincts. The ministerialists consider him a 
Liberal, chiefly on account of his radical and revolution- 
ary foreign policy. His “bad parts all together” maintain 
“so politic a state of evil,” that the House of Commons is 
content to play Beatrice to his Benedick,—to render railing 
for railing, but to make up its quarrels at last, and to promise 
love and obedience till death parts them. Thus he is strong 
precisely because he is wrong. Those who dislike him tolerate 
him because he is cheerful and wounds no pride, and because 
he is old and excites no envy. In this way his personal in- 
fluence keeps the Government together. 

In this diplomatic class of politicians we must reckon those 
whose patriotism is contented to serve a transitory cause, and 
to work for some one measure, without advocating any poli- 
tical system on which this measure may be based, or of which 
it forms part. Such politicians ought to take their names 
from the measure which they advocate. O’Connell was the 
emancipator ; Wilberforce the abolitionist ; Mr. Spooner and 
Mr. Whalley are the no-Popery champions ; and the O’ Donog- 
hue is the prophet of repeal. ‘‘ Independent oppositionists,”’ 
who oppose all governments that will not support a given 
measure, belong to this class, unless their conduct condemns 
them to the next. 
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The last class of statesmen, the adventurers, may compre- 
hend men with or without political system, provided they 
agree in this one point, that their real foundation is their own 
personal interest. These are a dissolving element in the 
state, useful, and even needful, whenever there are abuses 
and grievances that want breaking up. For this purpose the 
statesmen who serve their own interests are often excellent 
instruments, because they are bound by nothing, neither by 
traditions, nor by obligations, nor by prejudices. Hence they 
have a peculiar facility in rationalising politics, and in remov- 
ing social superstition. States sometimes stand in need of 
such a purification ; and the people can scarcely perform it for 
themselves, for the generality of men are governed by attach- 
ments, habits, and unreasoning motives. When the process 
is to be performed, the adventurer who has to do it can take 
his choice between two methods. He may either openly set 
himself up against received opinions, disturb the popular mind, 
and break down its old belief, not in order to put a new belief 
into its place,—that is out of the question, and if it were to 
be done, he would not be the man to do it,—but to substitute 
passions for the old belief; or else he may devote himself to 
keeping alive in the masses a superstition which he does not 
share, professing to sympathise with their credulity and selfish- 
ness, and hypocritically clothing himself in the garment of 
their obscurantism. There is no third alternative; he can- 
not pursue the normal progress of things, and unselfishly fol- 
low a principle. Personally as well as politically, that which 
he hates most is the man who is loyal to principles and who 
is led by doctrine. This is the only power which can dis- 
solve his combinations, and the only intelligence which can 
fully understand the basis of his conduct. 

The politicians who choose the first of these methods are 
demagogues and revolutionists, like Danton and Wilkes. Of 
the others, Mr. Disraeli is so perfect an instance that he may 
almost be considered their archetype. The one thing which 
he has ever hated is the doctrine of the old Whigs. He began 
by attacking it as a Radical, and now he attacks it as a Tory. 
But though he has adopted all the cant of Toryism, and can 
utter its commonplaces about no-Popery and resistance to re- 
form as glibly as the sincerest of the party, he does not really 
believe in it, nor does he defend its excesses. So he is the 
very man to lead the party into liberal concession. Peel 
failed in this attempt, because he had constituted his party on 
a doctrine, and for the purpose of carrying out a policy. In 
giving up this policy, he not only sacrificed the interests of 
his party, but destroyed the very basis on which it was founded, 
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and therefore separated it from him for ever. But Mr. 
Disraeli endeavours to constitute a party out of a number of 
detached interests and fragments of principles, each of which 
has a place in his programme, and a legitimate demand upon 
him. The mere fusion together of such heterogeneous ele- 
ments implies the dissolution of many prejudices. Each must 
give up much before a compromise can be made among all. 
Concession, Liberal or Radical as it happens, becomes a basis, 
not of his policy, for he has none, but of his party, because it 
is one of the conditions by which his party exists. For this 
reason, he will not destroy but rather consolidate his party by 
such concessions. ‘This party has no other means of coming 
into power than by alliances with the unattached sects of poli- 
ticians, and no other means of making them than the employ- 
ment of a political adventurer for the purpose. Thus Mr. 
Disraeli is necessary to his party; and his party is necessary 
to him, because among the ministerialists as a body he could 
never obtain an equal following. The Tories were ever more 
liberal than the Whigs in rewarding the parliamentary talent 
of self-made men. ‘The Whig aristocracy required from them 
such pledges of conservatism and of stability as not even a 
Burke could give, far less a man whom they consider an alien 
from England as much in feeling as in blood. The Whigs use 
men of intellect and learning, rather as tools than as allies, 
and rather as allies than as leaders. This is enough to repel 
a new man whose principles are weaker than his interests, and 
to drive him for ever into the arms of the Tories. Moreover, 
Mr. Disraeli, or some equivalent politician, is necessary to 
the state. Abuses exist which call loudly for his dissolving 
virus. Irish reforms have been made, not for the good of 
Ireland, but to give a little longer lease to the crowning ini- 
quity,—-the Irish Establishment. Hence their benefit has 
been only temporary and partial; in some instances their 
gentle pruning has only made agitation vegetate more vigor- 
ously. But the work cannot be well done by the Tories ; 
they would spoil their reforms as they did Emancipation, on 
which they left their trail in the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders, and in the Catholic oath. But if the 
Irish Establishment is to be destroyed, it cannot be done in 
the teeth of the Tories without a revolution. The force of 
their prejudices must be undermined by some one to whom 
they will listen. On the other hand, the very existence of a 
Tory government, only possible under such an adventurer as 
Mr. Disraeli, would soon bring the Irish Church into the first 
rank of political questions. The Whigs, while in office, forget 
its flagrant iniquity in presence of the difficulty of dealing 
with it, but out of office they become most industrious agi- 
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tators against it; and in Ireland itself the degradation’ of 
Protestant ascendency is much more severely felt while the 
Tories are in power than under the Whigs, and the agitation 
against it becomes a social as well as a political necessity. 

II. Such are the personal elements of the reaction, so far 
as it shows itselfin the House of Commons. We come next 
to its connection with the balance of parties. Here the strik- 
ing phenomena are the dissolution of the ministerialist party, 
and the attempt of Mr. Disraeli to reconstruct a Tory party, 
by the agglutination of fragments detached from its opponents, 

The nucleus round which the ministcrialist atoms have 
hitherto clustered has lost much of its attractive force, and the 
party is consequently in a loose state of aggregation. This 1s 
in part a consequence of the unphilosophical character of the 
last half century in all moral or political subjects, and its con- 
centration of thought on physical science. Policy, becoming 
undoctrinated, has aimed at individual results instead of work- 
ing out general principles. Whenever a measure has been 
seen to be inevitable, on account of the pressure from below, 
party contests have resolved themselves into a race to try who 
could catch it, seal it with his seal, and fashion it for his own 
interests. Liberal bills have been brought in by the Tories, 
merely to enable them to say that popular measures were 
passed by Conservative majorities. These measures have been 
maimed by the want of intelligence in their framers, or defiled 
by their want of honesty. The Whigs have ceased to be 
creators, and have only dealt with the ephemeral interests and 
popular ideas which were imposed upon them under pain of 
dismissal. The two parties have scrambled for the honour of 
directing a policy equally opposed to the principles professed 
by both. Their leaders have been restrained neither by 
Burke’s regard for principle, nor by Peel’s for consistency, 
from offering themselves, like attorneys, to carry out contrary 
policies in successive sessions. The Tories and self-styled 
Conservatives, under Mr. Disraeli, were willing to outbid the 
Whigs in democratic concessions to reform. Those who called 
themselves Liberals were ready, under Lord Palmerston, to 
obstruct all reform whatever. They all lived from hand to 
mouth, took little thought for the future, and were contented 
to work for a series of unconnected objects necessarily pre- 
sented to them. They had not the true statesmanship of pre- 
siding principles and prolific energy. Their policy was deter- 
mined by the last state of the poll, and by the cries of the 
hustings. Thus the foundations of party have been sapped. 
For a party thus constituted has lost all reason for existing a 
moment aiter the object of its search has been obtained. It is 
thenceforth, like the Anti-Corn-Law League after the repeal of 
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the corn-laws, an instrument with no work to do. Its victory 
is its dissolution. Like a fire-work, it is made to go off once, 
and then finish. Under such a system, as soon as the im- 
mediate business of the session is done, the House of Com- 
mons becomes an unorganised multitude, whose movements 
are uncertain, and whose cohesion cannot be counted on. 

The Whigs are most to blame for this, for they ought to 
be the theoretical politicians of progress and development. 
Their force used to consist in their principles. Their theory 
made them the philosophical statesmen of constitutional go- 
vernment. When Fox, dazzled by the speculations of the 
French revolutionists, led the new Whigs into his heresy, the 
old tradition passed to the Tories of the school of Grenville 
and Wellesley, and to those Whigs who remained faithful to the 
old creed,—Windham, Grattan, Mackintosh. But the great 
Whig party had lost its doctrinal tradition, and could thence- 
forth subsist no longer by its philosophy, nor by the general 
principles it ouce knew how to realise in practice, but only by 
taking up first one given business, Emancipation, and then 
another, Reform, and then another, Free-trade. After the 
accomplishment of each of these ends, the party was left like a 
steamer that has burnt out its coal, lying like a log on the 
waters, and looking out for a wind to carry it along. Com- 
bined only for a given practical end, it was exhausted by suc- 
cess ; it had nothing further to do but to break up, and leave 
its fragments free to enter another temporary organisation, 
and to cluster round the nucleus of some new practical pur- 
pose or political theory. It was the political theory of the 
philosophic Liberals that was lately the attraction ; and if the 
Whigs are beginning to fall away, it is not because the theory 
has been worked out,—it has still plenty to do in Ireland,— 
but because the Whigs and undogmatic Liberals, taught by 
foreign and domestic examples, have been frightened at what 
seem to be the ulterior aims of philosophic Liberalism. The 
nucleus has lost its attractive power, and the mass its cohesion. 
Indeed, the force which has hitherto kept the party together 
is now most active in disorganising it. For it cannot be 
doubted that the chief cause of the reaction among parliamen- 
tary parties has been the alliance, real or apparent, of the 
Liberals with the philosophic Radicals on questions of finance 
and foreign policy. In popular opinion, the copyright of free- 
trade belongs to Messrs. Bright, Cobden, Villiers, and Milner 
Gibson. They are the authors of the work ; the followers of 
Peel and the Whigs are only its publishers. In the same way 
Mr. Cobden is re; carded as the genius of the French treaty. 
Mr. Gladstone, the official expounder of free-trade and the 
French treaty in the House of Commons, is obliged to appear 
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more or less in the character of the lieutenant and agent of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright ; and the mistake that naturally 
arises from this is strengthened by a recollection of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s commercial connections, and by his tendency to seek a 
commercial basis for his politics. This tendency, although it 
really differs in all essential points from Mr. Bright’s, is easily 
confounded with it by people who are too idle, or otherwise 
unwilling, or unable, to do Mr. Gladstone justice. Hence he 
is the object of the particular hatred of the reactionists. Hence 
their deafness to his abjuration of Mr. Bright’s political prin- 
ciples, and of all intention of “changing the system of taxa- 
tion, shifting the burden from commodities to property, and 
effecting thereby a considerable alteration in the relative posi- 
tion of classes.”” Some of the reactionists have not yet relin- 
quished the hope of saving the few rags that remain, if not of 
restoring some of what is lost, of protection. The example of 
America, full of warning on most other points, seems to give a 
hopeful token on this. All have a dislike of direct taxation, 
and a just dread of its exaggeration. Among these reaction- 
ists we do not count many gains from the old Liberal party. 
They comprise Tories of all calibres, from the blundering rude- 
ness of Mr. Bentinck to the unphilosophical routine of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. But among them may be found such rea- 
soners as Mr. Baring and Mr. Hubbard, and the rest of that 
group of City men who always oppose Mr. Gladstone’s budgets. 

The alliance of the Liberals with the Radicals in foreign 
policy has contributed an aristocratic element to the reaction. 
The aristocratic feeling of England was deeply engaged on the 
side of Austria in 1859. Aristocracy loves its kind; and the 
only real aristocracy, the only nobility that retains real poll- 
tical power on the continent of Europe, is that of Austria. 
Hence the leaning of our aristocracy is to deplore the defeat 
and the difficulties of Austria, and the progress of France and 
Piedmont, where the absence of an hereditary senate, and of 
primogeniture, makes the political constitution mcompatible 
with real aristocracy, and therefore (in tendency) with differ- 
entiation of classes, and with constitutional freedom. The 
very strong and openly-expressed feeling of Lord Palmerston 
against Austria, and her great perplexities during the last 
three years, have raised this aristocratic sympathy to a de- 
gree far higher than it had reached while the Conservatives 
were in office. Lord Malmesbury has not risen with the tide; 
he still speaks his old language, cold and critical, towards 
Austria. But his abler under-secretary, Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, has better comprehended the progress of the reaction. 
He knows that it is not confined to those who are aristocrats 
only through selfish interest. For as the distinction of classes 
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is the framework of liberty, and as the whole essence of aris- 
tocracy consists in this distinction, and cannot subsist with- 
out it, all sincere and enlightened friends of liberty must sym- 
pathise with Austria, not in her attempts to keep this or that 
possession, but in her endeavours to preserve her aristocratic 
constitution. Mr. Roebuck’s speeches are a logical, however 
unexpected, instance of this reaction in the minds of philo- 
sophic Liberals. We find it also in the feelings of that coterie 
of old Whigs whom Mr. Bernal Osborne calls “the old gen- 
tlemen who go to bed at eleven o’clock,” and who consider 
the Pope a very ill-used man; though the aristocratic and 
legitimist sympathy which in Mr. Roebuck is a logical deve- 
lopment of political philosophy, is in them mainly a result of 
the identity of interests, and of the fellow-feelings of men of 
the same rank. 

Since sympathy with Austria involves aversion from France, 
these persons are hostil2 to the French alliance, or the policy 
which seeks the safety of Europe in the hegemony of France 
and England combined ; but the French treaty is on the one 
hand the most prominent result and symbol of the French 
alliance, as it is on the other Mr. Gladstone’s favourite work, 
and the most complete exposition of his financial policy. It 
is therefore a point which the enemies of the French alliance, 
and of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, can unite in attacking; and 
their combined opposition is most eminently represented by 
Mr. Horsman, an old Radical, now almost a Tory champion, 
who, however, knows more of politics than all the Tories toge- 
ther, and will never combine with Mr. Disraeli in recom- 
mending subservience to France 1n our foreign policy, or such 
a relaxation in the progress of our armaments as will leave us 
unable to exert our moral influence in Europe. 

As Austria has been an attractive cause of reaction, so 
America has been a repulsive cause. The idea of the inti- 
mate connection of peace, cheapness of administration, and 
freedom, with democratic government has been rudely torn 
in pieces; one more example of the sure development of de- 
mocracy into a military despotism has been given; the fa- 
talistic acquiescence of Tocqueville’s disciples in its inevitable 
advent has been shaken ; its brutal disregard of law has been 
shown in the Trené affair ; and the sympathies of its natural 
friends have been put to the sorest trial by the artificial cotton 
famine which it has created. The American States are now 
playing the part of the drunken Helot, and warning England 
to beware of the intoxication of democracy. Mr. Gregory is 
the best instance in the House of Commons of the influence 
exercised by this example. His speech against Reform in May 
1860 was merely a relation of the experiences of his American 
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journey; but it was a compendium of the great argument by 
which Reform has been, for the time, so completely shelved. F 

The examples of France, of Italy, and to some extent of 
Hungary, when rightly understood, have no doubt the same 
tendency as that of America; but there is not the same efli- 
cacy in the lessons they teach. The vigorous unity of France, 
her external power, the prolonged duration of her present go- 
vernment, and the development of her resources, all conspire 
to veil her lack of liberty, and the evils of her despotic system. 
The Italian revolution does not to any great extent affect the 
reaction, except in the case of the Catholic members of the 
House of Commons. The Conservatives are not earnestly op- 
posed to Italian unity, for they do not see in it the triumph of a 
democratic element, but only the consolidation of a strong mon- 
archy, which will be of great weight in the balance of power. 
Many of them also feel a religious complacency in the downfall 
of the Papal government. Neither are the Radicals, asa body, 
more earnest for Italian unity than the Conservatives against 
it. Mr. Roebuck, the type of old Radicalism, is Austrian. Mr. 
Bright and his party have no particular care for the Italian 
cause. - Hungary again, though in tendency it sides with the 
revolution, yet technically bases its rights on precedents and 
traditions that would satisfy the most fanatical Tory. 

The alliance of Liberals and Radicals against church- 
rates has been another cause of reaction. The abolition of 
the rate has been asked for on principles which would put an 
end to tithes, and to the whole Establishment. It was 
known that the Liberation Society, which took a prominent 
part in the movement, had only for its proximate object the 
abolition of church-rates, while its ultcrior purpose was the 
complete separation of Church and State. This has frightened 
away those Liberals who were only such in the interests of the 
Establishment, and has made them into reactionists. Together 
with the old defenders of church-rates, they constitute a party 
whose ecclesiastical conservatism is exactly on the model of 
Mr. Disraeli’s political conservatism, because it sacrifices the 
internal unity, purity, and principles of the body it defends 
to its external preservation. The Established Church, as an 
element of our constitution, is aristocratic and conservative, 
intimately bound up with our hereditary nobility and crown. 
It is an organ of aristocratic influence upon the people, which 
would lose all its utility by being made subservient to the 
democracy. When it ceases to teach the people, as one 
having an authorised mission to instruct them, and consents 
to accept its mission and its doctrines from its flocks, it 
ceases to be aristocratic. Now the ground taken up by the 
Tories in defence of church-rates is one whereon it is im- 
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possible to defend the Establishment in its aristocratic and 
conservative character. “ Dissenter and Churchman,” they 
tell us, ‘‘ have a common interest in the parish church ; it is 
a building meant for common use, every one has a right to 
enter, no one can be thrust out ; there all may hear the Bible 
read and morality taught. Ministers and laymen who ob- 
struct the entrance to the church by too narrow views of 
her doctrines do not understand their trust. The true spirit 
and the true interest of the Church of England is comprehen- 
sion, not exclusion.” This is the same thing as to say, that 
if the masses will not rise to the level of her doctrines, she 
must condescend to the level of theirs; that she must disarm 
material opposition by abandoning her spiritual exclusiveness, 
and defeud her parsonages by throwing her creeds out at the 
window. The analogy between such a combination, and 
Mr. Disraeli’s reconstruction of a Conservative party at the 
expense of unity, consistency, and principle, could easily be 
shown. 

Another element in the reaction comes from Ireland. 
The momentary preponderance of Italian over local interests, 
in the minds of the Irish Catholics, has made them desirous 
of punishing the Government, even though they might bring 
in the Tories mm its room. Their attitude on the Italian 
revolution has drawn them nearer to the aristocratic and 
legitimist opponents of the French alliance, and has in the 
Same proportion alienated their former friends, and made 
them suspect that the Catholics are at bottom hostile to 
liberty, and of a spirit alien to English institutions. Thus 
the old Protestant feeling against them has been strengthened 
on both sides of the House, but especially among the Liberals 
and Radicals. The Tory leaders, who, on purely political 
grounds, would naturally stand with Catholics like Sir George 
Bowyer or Mr. Hennessy, shrink from doing so, and leave it to 
the extravagant Tories of the second rank, such as Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, to support thein. But the deeper alienation of the 
Radicals is aptly symbolised by Mr. Whalley’s inheritance of 
Mr. Spooner’s old office, as anti-Maynooth champion. Mr. 
Whalley, who is an advanced Liberal, really represents an anti- 
Catholic movement, the motive power of which is in Italy, 
while its vibrations have shaken the opinions of many self- 
styled Liberals about the applicability of their principles to 
Catholics. 

Thus the reaction within the House of Commons is at 
present a chaos of parties, which are only gradually finding 
their affinities for each other. Left to themselves, they would 
perhaps settle down in greater strength round the Tory than 
round the opposite centre. The reactionary currents, how- 
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ever, consist at present of too many different, and even con- 
tradictory, elements, and are too heterogeneous and eccentric 
in their courses, to unite in an attack against Government, in 
any more practical way than by an abstract resolution. 
Those who can agree in nothing else can often agree in this; 
but such an agreement is an unsafe basis for the construction 
of a ministry. An appeal to the country at the present day 
would probably result in a confirmation of Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy, the only subject on which a real political 
interest is felt in the country. Hence the opponents of 
Government are very unwilling that such an appeal should be 
made till, in the course of nature, Reform, or some other 
question of domestic politics, comes once more to the surface, 
when the two rival parties may struggle on equal terms to get 
possession of it. In the mean time the policy of the Tories is 
to wait for the reaction in the House and in the country to 
ripen, to smother all extraneous interference, to keep every 
thing quiet, and to use every occasion that may occur for dis- 
crediting the present Government, until they can at last sup- 
plant it. On the other hand, the policy of the Ministerialists 
is to stir up political passions on the point where they feel 
themselves.strong—their foreign policy ; never to allow it to 
be forgotten, but to put it forward on all occasions, to call on 
the country to pronounce concerning it, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to appeal to patriotic passions to justify their finance. 
This idea of Tory policy has within the last nine months 
been too often set forth, both in and out of Parliament, to 
admit of any doubt of its reality. Lord Stanley, at King’s 
Lynn, on the 22d of November, spoke ofthe ‘‘ Conservative 
reaction” as a real thing, but maccurately expressed, since a 
real “reaction” would tend to reverse the policy and legis- 
lation of the last thirty years. But such a counter-revolu- 
tion as this he confessed to be impossible in England, where 
changes, once made, are always respected as new elements of 
the constitution. The reaction which he contemplates is one 
which does not restore the past, but hinders the present from 
going so fast. ‘ Of conservative feeling,” he says, “‘ and con- 
tentment with that which we have, and of objection to any 
changes that may be proposed, there is undoubtedly more 
than at any time within my recollection.” This feeling has its 
roots neither in the manceuvres of parties nor in domestic 
political controversies. “I do not believe,” he says, “ that it 
has any thing to do with the accidents of political combina- 
tions or the working of parliamentary parties.” But he dis- 
covers the chief reasons of the reaction in those foreign com- 
plications to which the attention of politicians has of late been 
so exclusively directed. We have taken warning from the 
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despotic issue of the democratic revolution of 1848 ; from the 
unsatisfactory working of ultra-popular institutions in our 
colonies ; from the internal disunion of the great Continental 
states, which has called our attention to the existence of the 
elements of similar discord in England, as shown by the. 
strikes. Still, though our interest in foreign politics has done 
us this service, he would not have us carry it too far; to 
excite ourselves about it, and to give that excitement vent in 
debates, in or out of Parliament, he considers to be fraught 
with political danger, and to be contrary to our only possible 
foreign policy, that of non-intervention. But when these 
questions are at rest, there are no others of present political 
interest. We find ourselves in a kind of political Sabbath ; 
and he invites us to profit by the lull, and to take the oppor- 
tunity to carry a mass of measures of administrative reform, 
to consolidate the statute law, and amend the law of patents, 
to facilitate the transfer of land, to reconstruct the Admiralty, 
to modify the military system of promotion by purchase, and 
to settle the education question, and that of church-rates. 
As to the financial policy of the Government, he approves of 
the French treaty, and the clearance of the customs, and has 
no great objection to the repeal of the duty on paper, though 
he thinks that it would have been better to reduce that 
on tea. But these questions he thinks to be purely adminis- 
trative, and therefore non-political, and technical arrange- 
ments to be carried out by the permanent officials, rather 
than subjects of political warfare in Parliament. 

And yet these “ administrative” questions involve matter 
for the most dangerous political controversies. Behind state 
education there lurk the questions of centralisation, of the 
management of social interests by state functionaries, of the 
relative rights and duties of parents, the clergy, and the state, 
of education expurgated from religion or built upon it. Be- 
hind church-rates there lurk the controversies about the 
Establishment in Ireland, Scotland, and finally in England. 
With the French treaty there start up afresh the questions 
of the French alliance, and the other portions of our foreign 
policy ; with the repeal of customs and of the paper-duty there 
arise the controversies between protection and free-trade, and 
the balance of direct and indirect taxation. 

The truth seems to be that Lord Stanley fears that his 
party, as at present organised, if it takes action at all on 
these points, will attempt to found a policy upon their un- 
popular and impossible side. Hence he tries to persuade it 
that they are merely administrative, not to be quarrelled over. 
He wishes it to temporise, to keep calm, and to reserve its 
Strength for the real political struggles that are sure to come, 
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The question of reform, he says, can neither die nor be per- 
manently at rest. It will not, however, be brought forward 
seriously for some few sessions, though private members may 
make reform-motions, rather to try the strength of parties 
than to lead to practical results. But the subject, he says, is 
one that must be dealt with, not in parts, but as a whole, and 
by the government of the day. He will therefore support 
no such private and partial motion; but he implies that when 
a government does bring it forward, he will not object to be a 
member of that government, and to give the measure his full 
support. Here, if we may judge from our experience of the 
late ministry, will be the true chance for the Tories. They 
will be prepared then to outbid the professed Liberals in a 
sweeping reform bill; but in the mean time they must put 
to sleep all irritating controversies which may excite political 
passions, always so contrary to Tory interests, which are built 
upon social passions. Especially they must avoid waking the 
sleeping cat of religious politics. This is the controversy 
chiefly to be dreaded. “In Scotland,” says Lord Stanley, 
“the established religion is that of a minority of the people, 
and in Ireland it is that of a very inconsiderable minority. 
And I will tell you frankly that I look forward with uneasi- 
ness and apprehension to the discussion which some day or 
other will arise upon ecclesiastical affairs in those countries.” 

The strength of Toryism consists in the weakness of poli- 
tical passions; hence the Tory orator would lay those passions 
asleep, partly by persuading us that foreign politics do not 
concern us, partly by urging us to treat the domestic ques- 
tions of the day as unpolitical, and therefore not affording a 
proper basis for political combinations and party warfare in 
parliament, and partly by putting off, to as distant a day as 
possible, the inevitable measures on reform and the Irish 
Church, the carriage of which the Tory party, by judicious 
management, may perhaps contrive to secure for itself. In 
the mean time, it may take its chance of a turn upon the Trea- 
sury benches, through the personal popularity of its leaders, 
or the unpopularity of its opponents. 

Mr. Gladstone is the philosopher of a party whose strength 
is in activity, not in repose; and he therefore takes a very dif- 
ferent view of the “conservative contentment”’ from that of 
Lord Stanley. In his speech at Manchester on the 24th of 
April, he gave his opinion of the reaction. According to him 
it is a “ lethargy,” a lamentable fit of laziness and careless- 
ness, natural in a parliament which in the quarter of a cen- 
tury between 1830 and 1855 bestowed as much honest labour 
on political matters as had ever been given to them in the 
century and a half before. ‘“ ‘Though we may regret,” he 
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says, “we cannot wonder if, after such a period of activity, 
nations and parliaments, as well as men, feel tempted to re- 
pose.” The parliamentary inaction, he thinks, is the counter- 
part and consequence of the listlessness of the people; when 
the nation raises its tone, the temper of parliament will at 
once respond. At present the country is afflicted with “a 
kind of sleeping of the blood, that hath its original in too 
much study and perturbation of the brain ;” a kind of deaf- 
ness, better described as a “ disease of not listening, and 
malady of not marking.” It is, however, both voluntary and 
curable. Hence the severity of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks ; 
and hence, in part, the anger of those whose interest it is to 
prolong the fit. 

The difference between the conservative and the liberal 
view of the political calm is well worth noting. Lord Stanley 
considers the stagnation to be a conservative reaction, a healthy 
force, necessary as well for consolidating our gams, and per- 
fecting their administrative working, as for putting a stop to 
an exaggerated and unreasonable progress. Mr. Gladstone 
considers it to be a coma of liberal politics, a disease that 
tends to make us lose sight of our principles, and commit our- 
selves to all manner of inconsistencies and dishonesties. To 
Mr. Gladstone it seems a passing inanition of the strong 
man; to Lord Stanley it seems a binding of the strong man 
by a stronger than he. Lord Stanley, indeed, betrays his 
distrust of his sleepy genius of Toryism when he deprecates 
all political excitement, and prays that the patient may not be 
prematurely awakened, and when he tries to pick all political 
significance out of those very questions about which Mr. 
Gladstone strives to evoke political passions. Mr. Gladstone, 
for instance, instead of thinking the French treaty a mere ad- 
ministrative measure, declares that its ‘ political aspects are 
most important, and were from the first a material portion 
of the motives for prosecuting the enterprise to itsend.” The 
two statesmen agree about the fact that there is a reaction, 
resulting in a state of inaction. But one calls it conservative 
energy, the other liberal lethargy. Hence the difference in 
their practice. One sounds a trumpet in the ears of the na- 
tion to awaken it; the other bids it sleep on, because its ex- 
hausted strength needs recruiting, and slumber is food and 
medicine for it, because its foreign affairs, the only matters 
of present political interest, will settle themselves much bet- 
ter without than with irritating debates, while finance and 
church-rate questions are details of administration to be 
managed by the best managers, and because ecclesiastical dis- 
putes will weaken and exhaust the Tory energies, which 
ought all to be reserved for the coming Reform Bull. 
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The practice in the House of Commons has faithfully fol- 
lowed the preaching outside. The Tories avoided as long as 
they dared any discussion about policy, foreign or other, and 
confined themselves to criticising details of ministerial finance 
and administration. But the ministers on all occasions placed 
their active foreign policy in front of their programme, and 
manifested the same anxiety to prove that they were doing some- 
thing as the opposition showed to prove that nothing ought to 
be done. And when at last, on the 8th of May, Sir Stafford 
Northcote attacked the whole scheme of ministerial finance, 
and Mr. Disraeli the whole scheme of ministerial policy, the 
chief displeasure of the Tory orators was exhibited against the 
statesman who had shown most desire to awake the nation. 
They cursed him as the climbing Gaul might have cursed the 
goose on the Capitol. What right had he to excite a “ pres- 
sure from without”? to enable him to do what he lacked force 
to do by legitimate parliamentary means, and to strengthen 
himself against both the House and his own colleagues? 
How dared he insult the House by implying it to be incapable 
of managing the national finance, and betray his colleagues 
by agreeing with them in the Cabinet, and throwing the blame 
of his measures exclusively upon them in public, thus under- 
mining the collective responsibility of cabinets? Mr. Glad- 
stone easily parried these thrusts; but he could not appease 
men whose interest it was to keep the nation asleep, who saw 
in him the noisiest of those who would awaken it, and who 
therefore considered his appeals to the people to be agitating 
in character and revolutionary in principle. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the occasion was a party mani- 
festo. It did touch upon foreign policy, but only to administer 
an opiate to those who were excited about it. ‘ We are ex- 
hausted,” he seemed to say, ‘‘ and there is no present need of 
activity. Let us go to sleep; then we shall neither spend our 
money, nor enrage our allies and rivals by our meddling. We 
may safely repose. We are strong enough with our army, 
our militia, our volunteers, and our Channel fleet, to fear no 
attack. And we do not want to be aggressive. As to our 
costly ‘moral influence,’ this is the political incubus that 
oppresses us. It burdens the people with almost more taxes 
than they can pay, and saps the true strength of England, to 
maintain ‘an irritating dictatorial policy which is dogmatical 
and overbearing.’ Our real moral force is that foreigners 
should see that we have a ‘virgin income-tax,’—money to 
spend, not money spent. Our present counterfeit moral power 
consists in irritating Napoleon III1., by thwarting his federative 
policy in southern Italy, and in opposing, not his interests 
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tee the independence of the Pope. The Emperor earned his 
right to influence the settlement of Italy by his campaign of 
1859; and he inherits, as ruler of Catholic France, the duty 
of securing the independence of the Holy See. It is only to 
enable us to interfere unjustly that we run a race with France 
in our naval and military expenditure, put together our 
‘bloated and swollen armaments,’ and subject ourselves to 
‘exceptional’ taxation, which recurs as regularly as if it were 
the rule, and must within five years drift us into war. Yet 
the present situation is not exceptional, for it makes no extra- 
ordinary demands upon us. We have no navy to reconstruct, 
no uncommon precautions to take. We may rest on our oars, 
and trust to the stream to carry us.” 

If this had been an honest exposition of policy, it would 
have irritated the country gentlemen by its subserviency to 
Napoleon III., and would have been but another instance of 
that worship of brute strength, which has heretofore made Mr. 
Disraeli the panegyrist of Nicholas and the friend of Austria. 
But they were not offended, because they believed it to be 
both impossible and insincere, and at the same time necessary 
in order to enable their leader to reconcile Conservative inertia 
with the sympathies of the legitimists, the indignation of the 
Catholics, and the economy of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
A counterfeit deference to Napoleon III. seemed the only 
policy that could at once satisfy the country party, open new 
prospects to the hopes of those who desired to reseat Francis 
II. at Naples and to keep the Pope in Rome, and promise to 
reduce our army and navy to proportions that might almost 
content Mr. Bright. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli hoped that the 
manifest impossibility of his programme would prevent its 
driving from him those enemies of the French alliance who 
agree with Mr. Horsman, and those friends of aristocratic 
government who agree with Mr. Roebuck in his leaning to- 
wards Austria. 

How illusory and deceitful the promises are may easily be 
shown in the case of the Catholics. While Mr. Disraeli offers 
them indistinct pledges of impossible changes in foreign policy, 
which they accept more because of their anger with Lord 
Palmerston than because of any belief in the giver of the 
pledges, he at the same time shows the greatest anxiety lest 
their domestic grievances should come under discussion, 
wishes to postpone the paltry endowment of their chaplains in 
prisons, and hushes up all controversy about the Irish Estab- 
lishment. It is instructive to see how, in the debate on Irish 
education on the 22d of May, all reference to the Establish- 
ment was avoided by those who would have been first to de- 
nounce it if it had not been a prior object with them to dis- 
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place Lord Palmerston. Mr. P. Urquhart at last reproached 
both parties for avoiding “that blot,” of which they were all 
as shy as men were of slavery in the old American Congress. 
The slight storm which followed this blow was hushed by a 
speaker pledged to turn out the Government, whom Mr. White- 
side complimented for his prudence. Yet, after all, the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Establishment is of more solid importance, 
both to clergy and people, than a license granted by Mr. Disraeli 
to Napoleon III. to settle Italy as he hkes. “ Love for the 
laws and institutions of the country will never be possible 
in Ireland,” say the Irish Bishops, “so long as Protestant 
ascendency is maintained by a Church Establishment to which 
Irish Catholics are forced to contribute, and from which they 
receive in return nothing but imsult and dishonour.” But 
Irish politicians have always allowed themselves to be led off 
the scent of their true game by false trails. What with the 
delusions of repeal, tenant-right, and an English intervention 
in Italy in favour of the Pope, the Irish politicians have 
hitherto missed their true vocation. This is due partly to the 
Catholic oath; partly to a perverse and revolutionary notion 
of politics, which drives the Irish mind rather towards the 
chimeras of nationality and communism than towards the 
true political philosophy of which their countryman, Burke, 
was the great master; and partly to a half-conscious unwil- 
lingness to destroy the great grievance of all, till the smaller 
ones have been extinguished by means of agitations which will 
only be possible while the great provocation remains. 

In the debate of the 4th of June, when Mr. Stansfeld’s 
resolution showed how ready the Radical economists were to 
take Mr. Disraeli at his word, provided he would give suffi- 
cient pledges that he would fulfil his engagements, Mr. For- 
ster, one of the school, proclaimed aloud that he preferred 
Mr. Disraeli’s finance to Lord Palmerston’s, and was only kept 
from supporting a Tory Ministry by fear of its foreign policy. 
Mr. Stansfeld was perfectly indifferent between the rival 
financiers, and attracted to Lord Palmerston only as a friend 
of the Italian revolution; while Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden 
showed that they had no care for any question of foreign po- 
licy except the French alliance, and were quite ready to avenge 
the defeat of Mr. Stansfeld on Lord Palmerston, by voting for 
Mr. Disraeli. Revolution and retrenchment are clearly the 
two trusses of hay between which Radicalism stands undecided. 
On the Tory side equal party disorganisation was evident. 
Mr. Walpole’s amendment was directed against Mr. Glad- 
stone only; its intention was to weaken the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without turning out the Premier. When Mr. 
Walpole found that it would not have the effect which he in- 
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tended, he withdrew it, because he did not want to put Mr. 
Disraeli into power. Hence the bitterness of the disappointed 
placemen of whom Mr. Whiteside was the spokesman, the 
anger of Mr. Disraeli, ill-concealed in a speech flowing with 
gall and honey, and, on the other hand, the resentment of Sir 
W. Heathcote at Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasms on Mr. Walpole. This, 
and the reception by the Opposition of Lord R. Montagu’s 
declaration that they had no party intention, made it clear that 
a schism is by no means impossible in the Tory ranks, and 
that the country gentlemen are not yet prepared to second Mr. 
Disraeli in his alliance with the Radicals. Mr. Horsman’s 
speech was directed against the finance of both Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone, and contained a panegyric of Lord Pal- 
merston, of Mr. Gladstone, and especially of Lord Russell, for 
the foreign policy of the Government. The debate made it 
clear that the reaction has not yet progressed in Parliament 
far enough to make the reconstruction of the Tory party pos- 
sible upon the plan of Mr. Disraeli. 

Ill. The Conservative reaction in the country is the 
most difficult to describe, because while it is quite as hetero- 
geneous and contradictory as the reaction in Parliament, it is 
at the same time much more complex, and it lacks any organ 
of expression, except the accidental echo which it finds in Par- 
liament, or the press, or the general movement of society. It 
is complicated because it is partly intellectual (and so far it is 
faithfully represented in Parliament) and partly social. Both 
intellectually and socially it results in important political 
changes. For instance, few people have yet calculated the 
effect of the Volunteer movement in promoting Conservative 
feeling and patriotism, and in discouraging Chartism and those 
combinations which have for their object the triumph of the 
principles of 1789. Beneath the warlike feeling against Rus- 
sia in 1854, there was much sympathy with revolution, with 
Kossuth, and the Poles. Beneath that against America in 
1862, there was no sympathy with revolution, but a great re- 
vulsion against democracy. The whole military and naval 
excitement in England, at least since the annexation of Savoy, 
has been directed against despotisms and democracies ; and in 
its positive bearings it has had no tendency whatever towards 
setting up a military dictation in England, but has remained 
strictly within the limits of the constitution. This is a Con- 
Servative reaction in the best sense of the word. 

If we look now to religion, the highest expression of social 
life, we shall obtain a different result. Whatever gains the 
Establishment may have made are all external; its internal 
changes have all been downwards. We see a progressive re- 
Jaxation of doctrine and discipline, resulting in the approxi- 
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mation of churchmen to nonconformists in doctrine, and of 
nonconformists to churchmen in discipline ; a gradual oblite- 
ration of Christian tradition, as shown in the passive acquies- 


‘cence in the rubrical decisions of the Privy Council and the 
_practical acceptance of the law of divorce ; the social degrada- 


tion of the clerical office by the fanaticism of the Evangelicals 
and the scepticism of the Broad Churchmen, which have com- 
bined to drive the aristocracy of talent and education to seek 
employment elsewhere; the decreasing power of the pulpit, 
and the increasing influence of the impersonal and anonymous 
moralists of the press. All these things contribute to the social 
demoralisation of the Establishment. Politically, they destroy 
its Conservative character, by alienating it from the aristocracy 
and throwing it into the arms of the democracy, while at the 
same time they make it an instrument for converting the 
nonconformists into Tories, or bigoted Church-and-State men, 
by giving them a new interest in the old institution. Here, 
ther, we see in the deep waters of society the same tendency 
towards an alliance of 'Toryism and Radicalism as we see on 
the surface of Parliamentary parties. 

There is no great wonder in this; for Liberalism, Conser- 
vatism, and Toryism, have each a definite and fixed relation 
to religious thought and feeling. ‘Toryism may be called re- 
ligiousness without a religion, while liberalism is a religion 
without religiousness. The strength of the Tory is in passions, 
especially social and religious passions ; that of the Liberal is 
in theories aiming (sometimes very wide of the mark) at the 
utility and happiness of mankind. Whenever, in the ebb and 
flow of time, theories become suspected and logic distrusted, 
there naturally arises a keener consciousness of the weakness 
of human guidance on one hand, and of the strength and har- 
mony of nature on the other. Men will trust to events, or 
to fate, where they will not trust the pilot. For the notion of 
fate, the religious mind will substitute the idea of providence ; 
but the facility of the change and the naturalness of the sub- 
stitution prove how near akin are the two ideas, and how 
easily a fatalistic carelessness may counterfeit a religious con- 
fidence. Hence the favour with which religious men may re- 
gard a political adventurer who trusts to luck, who has no 
plans, who depends on happy accidents and the throw of the 
dice, and who follows events without attempting to lead them. 
This is a temper of mind with which untheoretical men, active 
or inactive, are very prone to sympathise. They follow the 
rule of thumb, or they are too lazy to learn, or they hate to 
have their old opinions and habits disturbed. Affection takes 
the place of reason, and traditions become sacred in their eyes. 
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They equally oppose scientific and political innovations; the 
basis of their character is reverence for what has been hitherto 
revered, honour for what has been honoured, and fidelity to 
the tradition they have received. In politics this is Toryism, 
in religion it is the ordinary type of the believer. It is common 
to Christianity and all other faiths. ‘‘There is no wisdom,” 
wrote the Cadi to Mr. Layard, “equal to the belief in God; 
He created the world. Shall we liken ourselves unto Him in 
seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of His creation? shall 
we say, ‘ Behold how that star spinneth round that other 
star’? Letit go. He from whose hand it came will govern 
and direct it.” 

This is the religiousness which finds its political expres- 
sion in Toryism. But religion has two phases: one which it 
exhibits when it goes forth conquering and to conquer; an- 
other which it displays while it is engaged in preserving its 
conquests. A religion conquers mainly by the weapons of 
intellect, and subsists mainly by the aid of feeling. While it 
is aggressive it is liberal, because it is intellectual. Then it is 
controversial, keen, subtle, disputative, an enemy of all old 
prejudices that might stay its progress, and of all hindrances 
to freedom of discussion, liberty of conscience, or publicity of 
profession, which stand in its way. When it ceases to be 
aggressive it becomes conservative. When it has once con- 
quered unbelief it afterwards affects the character more than 
the intellect, for the simple reason that men have a common 
tendency not to think about that which they no longer doubt, 
but to sink into “the deep slumber of a decided opinion.” 
They become first dogmatists without a theology, and then 
they forget the meaning and the application of the dogmas 
which they profess. They permit no controversy about dogma, 
out of reverence for its sacred character; and thus their tactics 
become similar to those of their sceptical and infidel oppo- 
nents, who also discourage such controversy, not out of rever- 
ence for dogma, but because they hold it to be irrational and 
unfit to be argued about. Thus concordats become possible 
between infidels and stagnant believers, on the ground of their 
common desire to suppress religious controversy—on one side, 
to prevent religion being altered; on the other, to prevent its 
becoming aggressive. On the other hand, alliances may be 
made between aggressive believers and infidel revolutionists or 
Radicals, on the ground of a common desire to destroy an ob- 
structive Establishment, or to obtain freedom of speech and 
profession, both in religion and in politics. Again, since a 
religion is commonly conservative at its geographical centre, 
and aggressive at its extremities, it may easily sympathise 
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with Tories in one place and with Liberals in another; or, 
when its dangers at the centre, or its successes at the ex- 
tremities, are great enough to rule the feelings of the whole 
mass, the politics of the whole body may take their colour 
from the prevailing enthusiasm. In the victorious era of 
Gregory VII., Rome was the school of constitutional liberties. 
In the present condition of Rome, the Irish Catholics forget 
their natural politics, and turn to the Tories as their most 
congenial allies. 

These principles seem to account for the double change in 
the Establishment—its social and internal degradation by 
democratic admixture, and its external strengthening through 
the political weight of its new allies. While the Noncon- 
formists were in uncompromising hostility to it, they were 
Radicals and destructives with regard to the ‘ Constitution in 
Church and State;” now that a narrower gulf divides them 
from it, their hostility is being appeased. The policy of 
getting is being modified by the policy of keeping, or rather 
by the policy of allowing the matter in dispute to remain 
sufficiently valuable to be worth getting and keeping. The 
invader no longer pillages but protects, with an eye to the 
future. So among the Catholics of the Empire. For domes- 


. tic policy their natural alliance is with those who wish to 


destroy the Irish Establishment; but these are not only the 
philosophic liberals, but Radicals, infidels of all kinds, and 
revolutionists. or their foreign policy, which at the present 
crisis is of overwhelming importance to them, they agree best 
with Tories and legitimists; but failing these, they hope for 
better terms from the influence upon Italy of despotic France 
alone, than from that of England with or without France. 
Hence their interest leads them to the same amalgamation of 
Radical and Tory politics, though for perfectly different ob- 
jects, as we find in the Establishment and in the parties in Par- 
liament. These are only two instances of a complex web of 
shifting alliances and changing interests, the whole combina- 
tion of which furnishes the religious contribution to the Con- 
servative reaction. 

The military and religious movements of the country are 
only specimens of the social changes going on in every part of 
society. The extension of education among the lower orders, 
the increase of luxury and expense in the middle classes, the 
supremacy of trading interests in our political combinations, 
and the retirement of the old aristocracy from the antagonisms 
of political life—each of these processes is causing an altera- 
tion in the elements in which the forces of our constitution 
reside, though not necessarily in- the equilibrium of the forces 
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themselves. We may even now be witnessing the gradual 
substitution of a new for an old aristocracy, and the raising 
of a new middle class from the upper portion of the lower 
orders. Such a movement would still preserve the differentia- 
tion of our classes, and our aristocratic constitution, though 
it merged our present aristocracy into a wider class, and gave 
it a new character and new habits. Such a process as this 
would present the varied and contradictory phenomena of a 
Conservative reaction and democratic progress combined ; for 
each mass of men that was raised to a higher class would 
more or less assume the character of that class, and perpetuate 
the old feelings and traditions in a new family and new blood, 
at the same time that it tended to destroy and throw down the 
old classes which it supplanted. But the old balance would 
still be preserved, though the actual weights in each scale 
were changed. 

With regard to the intellectual reaction in the country, it 
is only necessary to refer to the phenomena that I have already 
noticed,—the influence of the example of foreign politics upon 
our own. ‘To learn such lessons needs a certain amount of 
intelligence directed to that particular end. We have happily 
learned from others’ experience, not from our own, to distrust 
those French and American ideas of democratic equality which 
were lately so rife, to recant our acquiescence in the political 
ascendancy of the ideal working-man, which was lately the 
cant of the hustings, and to disown the theory of the inevit- 
able deluge of democracy so industriously taught us by Mr. 
J.S. Mill. We now believe that the people can be transfigured 
and differentiated as it gradually rises, and we do not think it 
vain to study the best way of bringing about this result. Thus 
the old English constitutional ideas are regaining their power, 
while revolutionary ideas are losing their attractiveness. Poli- 
tics are better understood. Political philosophers not only 
sit in the House of Commons, but are listened to there, and 
their speeches are eagerly read. It may soon become possible 
to restore the reign of principle and doctrine, and to steer the 
ship by general rules, and the scientific appliances of compass, 
chart, and quadrant, instead of merely coasting from one bea- 
con to the next that happens to be in sight, as our statesmen 
do when their only policy is involved in the question how to 


pass a given measure. 
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RECENT IRISH LEGISLATION. 


It is nearly seven hundred years since England and Ireland 
were first connected by the link of the crown, and ruled over 
by the same sovereign. During all that period, Ireland has 
been to England a perpetual difficulty; during much the 
greatest part of it, she has been to the country with which she 
was brought into a compulsory and unwilling connection far 
more asource of weakness than an accession of strength. And 
even at the present day it cannot be said that the Irish dif- 
ficulty has altogether disappeared. Things, it is true, have 
changed very much in Ireland. In spite of the recent agrarian 
outrages, it cannot be denied that there is now a greater respect 
for the law amongst the people than there ever was before. 
Great as is the existing distress, it is now confined to parti- 
cular districts of the country, and no longer general and 
spreading, as formerly, over the entire face of the land. Yet, 


notwithstanding this, it is equally impossible for us to close 


our eyes to the fact that there is still great and serious discon- 
tent among the Irish people. That discontent in some quarters 
confines itself to attempts to obtain certain modifications in 
existing laws. Some political leaders make the Established 
Church the principal object of their attacks; others, while not 
silent upon this grievance, look upon the laws relating to the 
tenure of land, and upon the relations between landlord and 
tenant, as forming the most essential subject-matter of re- 
form. Another party, again, seeks to strike deeper still, 
and raising the cry of a separate nationality, professedly aims 
at nothing short of the dismemberment of the empire, and 
the separation, total and eternal, of Ireland from Great Bri- 
tain. All these different parties, and the various questions 
which they agitate, do still, beyond a doubt, constitute a very 
great difficulty in the way of any government which seeks to 
deal with Irish affairs; and the spirit of discontent which is 
thus kept alive in the country still, to a great. degree, conti- 
nues to prevent Ireland from being that important element of 
strength which she ought to be to the British state. 

The explanation of a great deal of this difficulty is to be 
found in the past history of the country, and in the traces which 
wrongs, redressed but not yet forgotten, have left upon the 
minds of the people. In its origin, the relation between 
England and Ireland was that of a conquering to a conquered 
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country. That circumstance alone, even if the rule of the 
conquerors had been the most beneficent that could be ima- 
gined, would be a key toa vast portion of the mass of Irish dis- 
content. Benefits that are conferred by force are seldom re- 
ceived with gratitude. In the case ofany nation, wretched as 
its independence may have been, miserable as the social system 
may have been which prevailed within it, the loss of freedom 
will generally, so long as human nature is the same, outweigh 
any improvements with which subjection may be accompanied. 
And assuredly small respect can be entertained for any peo- 
ple which would contentedly barter its freedom for material 
advantages. But in the case of Ireland the bitterness of 
conquest was unrelieved by any, even the smallest, evidence of 
good will on the part of the conquerors. No attempt was 
made to improve the people; there was no thought of intro- 
ducing amongst them any better laws than those to which 
they had been accustomed. They were reviled as savages, but 
no effort was made to reclaim them. ‘The Irish people knew 
the English in one character, and in one only, that of un- 
pitymg relentless enemies and oppressors. So things con- 
tinued for four centuries, when a new source of misery and 
hatred arose, and to the quarrel of nationality against nation- 
ality was added that of religion against religion. England 
went, or was driven, into Protestantism ; Ireland remained 
faithful to her old creed. A long struggle ensued, in which 
even more than the old ferocity was displayed upon both sides, 
until it ended by the triumph of the stronger. Then com- 
menced in Ireland a period of national degradation such as 
no other country has ever yet known. England had conquered; 
and, partly as the means, partly as the result of her conquest, 
she had planted in Ireland a strong English Protestant colony. 
To that colony, filled as it was with both hatred and contempt 
for the natives of the country which was meted out to it, 
was given the task of governing the land. We all know how 
that task was performed by our countrymen. The colony 
had but one simple theory of government—hatred of Popery; 
and that theory it carried into practice with the most un- 
yielding firmness. The clergy of the Church to which the vast 
majority of the people belonged were proscribed and hunted 
down. The laity could obtain the consolations of their re- 
hgion by stealth only, in mean and hidden places.. The 
Catholic gentry, who yet retained some little portions of their 
former extensive domains after the confiscations of James, of 
Oliver, and of William, held their estates almost on sufferance. 
Every honourable career was closed against them; they could 
neither serve their sovereign in the field, nor their country in 
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Parliament. The middle classes could not look to a profession 
for their livelihood ; every thing was closed against them also. 
Not even the lowest public employment was open to a Pa- 
pist. And when the Catholic gentleman or tradesman ceased 
to think merely of his own position, and turned his eyes upon 
the children who were growing up about him, they suggested 
to him new reasons for detesting the government under which 
he lived. One class of laws forbad him either to educate them 
at home in the faith of their ancestors, or to send them to 
obtain that education abroad. Another was expressly framed 
to encourage them to an unnatural plunder of their parents. 
Thus the seeds of a feeling worse than discontent were im- 
planted in the minds both of the gentry and the middle classes. 
The peasantry, neglected and uneducated, crushed down in the 
direst physical misery, treated as brutes by a proprietary with 
whom they had no single thing—in many districts not even 
language—in common, seeing their religion, the only institu- 
tion which they had reason to love, persecuted and insulted, 
were not likely to cherish any warm feelings of affection for 
the system under which they lived, or the country in whose 
name that system was carried out. 

Such was the state of things in Ireland until nearly the 
close of the last century, when some of these evils began, 
slowly, grudgingly, and ungraciously, to be remedied. Since 
then great alterations have taken place: the reforms begun 
in 1773 have been steadily continued, and very nearly all the 
injustice of old times has been swept away. But the effects of 
a long course of misgovernment are not to be got rid of in a 
single generation. Nations have memories as well as men; 
and it is not to be supposed that they can at once forget the 
evils they have suffered, even though those evils may in great 
part have disappeared. There is no Irishman, even among those 
who are most willing to make the best of the present state of 
things, and who are anxious to be faithful and attached sub- 
jects of the sovereign who now reigns over us, who can escape 
a feeling of indignation and anger when he looks back, as he 
often is obliged to do, upon the past history of his country. 
There are very few, and those few are perhaps little to be 
envied their tranquillity of temper, who, when they think of the 
last century in Ireland, can say to themselves, that had they 
lived in those days they would have been other than most de- 
termined enemies of the then government of the country. Can 
it be wondered at if this feeling is with many something more 
than historical ? Can any one be surprised if many of the hot- 
headed and half-educated classes throughout the country forget 
the present for the past, continue to brood over bygone wrongs, 
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and clutch eagerly at those which still remain, as reasons for 
nursing an unforgiving discontent? We are not saying that 
these feelings are right, or that they are such as sensible prac- 
tical men would cherish, but they are perfectly intelligible ; 
their existence is the Nemesis which naturally follows upon 
the evil doings of past days; and time only, together with 
a course of judicious legislation, can entirely obliterate them 
from the minds of the Irish people. 

The history of the country, therefore, and the feelings 
which naturally arise from the consideration of it, form one 
explanation of the fact that there is still an Irish difficulty. 
But that history is emphatically past. The worst of the old 
grievances have disappeared for ever. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, there is still a strong feeling that much remains to be 
done before Irish Catholics can justly be satisfied with their 
position, and that feeling affords a second explanation of the 
discontent which prevails. What, then, is it that so remains 
to be done? What are the demands which ought to be pressed 
by the people, and ought to be yielded to by the government ? 
What are the still existing grievances the redress of which 
Irish Catholics ought to include in their petition of right, and 
without the redress of which there never can be that cordial 
feeling of union and friendship between England and Ireland 
which is so needful to both? In order to arrive at a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, it will be necessary, before 
every thing else, to consider the present condition of Ireland, 
legally speaking. Before we can come to any conclusion as 
to what ought to be done, we must have a clear view of what 
has been done, especially since the great revolution which was 
effected in 1829. 

That period forms a good starting-poimt for those who 
wish to consider the modern history of Ireland. It was a 
period of a great change,—when old ideas were abandoned and 
new ones adopted. The Emancipation Act, although it left 
much undone, nevertheless did much also. There never was a 
statute which more completely deserved the name by which 
it is popularly known, and by which we have just described 
it; it was truly an emancipating law. If it did not at once 
confer upon the Catholics a practical equality with their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, it did certainly give them the means 
by which they might in time achieve that equality; if it did 
not remove all grievances, it did at least give to Catholics a 
better opportunity than they had ever before enjoyed of mak- 
ing their voices heard, and of contending, with greater pros- 
pect of success than previously, for the redress of their wrongs. 
It did more, too. It gave to Catholics a share in the govern- 
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ment of the empire, allowed them to give their opinions and 
their votes upon great public questions of domestic and foreign 
policy, and thus raised the position of the entire body. With 
respect to Ireland particularly, its effects were undeniably 
great. Till then Irish Catholics, that is, in fact, the Irish 
nation, were simply slaves; and it could not with the slightest 
show of justice be contended that Ireland, in relation to the 
sister island, was any thing but a subject country. That ceased 
to be the case from the moment when Irish constituencies 
were free to send to the national council representatives who 
felt with them upon all the most vital questions upon which 
men can agree or differ with each other, and who were as free 
to make their voices heard upon every question as the most 
bigoted Protestant, who for twenty years had been giving a 
zealous and consistent negative to every plan for Catholic 
relief. Men are no longer slaves who are admitted on equal 
terms to the councils of their former masters. They may 
have grievances that remain unremedied, but the character of 
slavery at least has disappeared. Apart, too, from the position 
of Ireland in the empire, an enormous change was effected in 
Ireland herself. It was no slight revolution which flung open 
to Catholics nearly all the roads to public employment, broke 
down the old ascendancy which had lasted for so many years, 
allowed Catholics to have a share in the management of their 
own municipal concerns, and, above all, permitted them to 
hope that that most important of all matters im the govern- 
ment of every commonwealth, the administration of justice, 
would no longer be exclusively confined to one dominant fac- 
tion. We insist upon these topics, because we think that 
among a certain class of politicians there is a disposition to 
undervalue the effects of the Catholic Relief Act of 1829. 
We have seen that measure described, by an author of no 
little fame in Ireland, as one that “ puts a silken badge on 
a few members of one profession.” It did much more; and 
no rightly-thinking man can refuse to admit its vast import- 
ance. It was perhaps the most statesmanlike measure that 
the imperial Parliament ever passed,—one that alone would 
be sufficient to give the stamp of greatness to the ministers 
who were wise enough to see its expediency ; and it formed 
a triumph which the Irish people, whose energy and perse- 
verance forced it upon their rulers, can never be too proud of. 
But what have been the results of the measure, as evi- 
denced by legislation? Has the spirit of that legislation been 
influenced at all by the presence of Catholic members of Par- 
liament? We propose, in the course of the next few pages, 
to review shortly the most important enactments relating to 
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Ireland which have been passed since the Emancipation Act 
became law. : 

With a large portion of that legislation we do not intend 
to trouble our readers. A great deal of all legislation is, so to 
speak, purely professional. It has technicalities only for its 
object; and notwithstanding the importance of much of this 
branch, notwithstanding that, in omitting all consideration of 
it, we are necessarily altogether passing over some very im- 
portant topics,—such, for instance, as that of law reform,—it 
is better that we should do so. Our concern, when we speak 
of legislation, is with those laws which bear immediately upon 
the social and political condition of the people ; and although 
measures such as those of law reform may undoubtedly in time, 
and in their effects, bear very strongly upon that condition, yet 
the working is too remote for our consideration at present. 
Taking, then, those laws which, as we have just said, are im- 
mediately and in their essence of a social and political bearing, 
we shall divide them into two great heads. The first is of those 
laws which are of a penal and repressive character, which do 
not pretend to effect any reform, but merely to supply punish- 
ments, to regulate society by fear, and to put down, as with a 
strong hand, certain alleged disorders. The second division 
comprises those laws which, like the Emancipation Act, pro- 
fess either to remove injustice or to effect reform,—those, 
in a word, which have improvement of some kind, as distin- 
guished from mere punishment, for their object. We shall 
speak of each division in its turn. 

Whether from the peculiar nature of the crimes which 
those who legislated for Ireland had to deal with, or from 
some peculiar harshness in the minds of the legislators them- 
selves, there have for a long time existed in Ireland particular 
codes of criminal law which have not existed in England. We 
do not now speak of the Penal Laws usually so called. They 
were of a purely political character, enacted for a political 
purpose; and England had a code of that nature quite as 
stringent as the Irish code. Neither do we speak at pre- 
sent of the Irish Convention Act, a statute passed by an inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament, for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing expressions of Irish national feeling; and in consequence 
of which the appointment and assembling of delegates, which 
is quite lawful in England, is in Ireland a grievous breach of 
the law of the land. But, besides these enactments, there 
have been from time to time statutes passed relating to Ireland 
which in their effect have given to the executive, in many in- 
stances, the power of abrogating at its pleasure all the con- 
stitutional laws of the country. Nothing like them exists on 
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this side of St. George’s Channel. In the middle of the 
last century certain agrarian disturbances broke out in the 
south of Ireland. Again, towards the close of the century, 
they appeared afresh. On neither occasion was there any 
thing of a political nature, properly speaking, in these dis- 
turbances. They were the natural consequences of fearful 
physical misery, of high rents, of grasping landlords, and 
of tithe-farmers. In the debates upon the subject in the 
Irish House of Commons, it was alleged that the people who 
took part in the outrages which were perpetrated were not 
disaffected towards the Government, and that local tyranny, 
not national wrong, was the object of their attacks. But 
be that as it may, the Irish Parliament resolved to treat the 
rioters with the utmost severity, and Acts of Parliament were 
passed which assuredly did not err upon the side of tender- 
ness for the criminals. Again, after the Union, and after 
Emaucipation, the state of many districts in Ireland became 
most alarming. In many places it amounted to nothing short 
of insurrection. The people refused to pay tithes, and even 
refused to allow them to be paid. The collection of this ob- 
noxious impost was a service which could be performed only 
at the point of.the bayonet. Murders were matters of every- 
day occurrence. Day after day, night after night, the sound 
of the horn was heard calling the peasantry together for law- 
less purposes; and bonfires were seen blazing on the hills,— 
the sure signs of some gathering that boded no good to land- 
lords or tithe-owners. Such was the state of the country 
when, in the year 1833, the then Whig ministry brought in 
and passed into law a Bill which is a curiosity as emanating 
from a constitutional assembly, and which is a still greater 
curiosity when we bear in mind that that constitutional as- 
sembly was the first reformed parliament,—a body which it 
might be supposed was full of jealousy for the rights of the 
subject, and determined against allowing those rights to be 
in the smallest degree infringed upon. The law we speak of 
was, “An Act for the more effectual suppression of local dis- 
turbances and dangerous associations in Ireland’”’ (3 & 4 Wil- 
ham IV. c. 4), and it armed the Irish executive with powers 
which the most irresponsible despot that ever reigned in the 
most slavish climates might envy. One class of its sections 
did away with the constitutional right of meeting and peti- 
tioning Parliament. The Lord-Lieutenant was empowered by 
order to prohibit or suppress any meeting which he might 
deem dangerous to the public safety ; and two justices of the 
peace might forcibly enter any place where a prohibited meet- 
ing was being held, and order the assembly to disperse. In 
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districts proclaimed, under the powers given by the Act to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, no meeting could be held for the purpose of 

etitioning Parliament, without the Lord-Lieutenant’s consent 
first obtained, except in the case of meetings convened by the 
high-sheriff of a county; and even at these no person who 
was not resident in the county, and a registered twenty-pound 
freeholder, could take any part. Another class of sections 
established an inquisition of the most odious character in the 
proclaimed districts. The tenants of houses in those districts 
were to deliver to the chief constable correct lists of all males 
living in the houses, distinguishing in the lists those who were 
of the age of fourteen years from those who were under that 
age. One copy of the list so made out was to be delivered to 
the constable; another to be kept by the householder, and 
posted up in his dwelling. Any justice of the peace might, 
after sunset, go to any dwelling, and require the male in- 
habitants to show themselves. ‘Those who were absent with- 
out some good excuse from this species of evening review were 
by that very fact guilty of a misdemeanour. Individuals found 
out of their dwellings, under suspicious circumstances, after 
sunset might be committed and convicted of a misdemeanour. 
It was a misdemeanour to make fire on the mountains, to 
blow a horn, or to use any other signal. It was a misdemeanour 
to be in possession of arms. And, to complete this despotic 
code, new tribunals were established for the purpose of carry- 
ing it out. The people were not even to have these Draconian 
laws administered by those usual judges whose habits and pro- 
fession might have the effect of disposing them to a caution and 
lenity which were far from the minds of the legislators. The 
inhabitants of the proclaimed districts were handed over to the 
tender mercies of courts-martial, of whose severity the people 
of Ireland had often before had the most terrible examples. 
Of course, due provision was made for doing away with any 
benefit that might arise from the operation of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and for preventing recourse to the ordinary tri- 
bunals for redress against the oppressions which might arise in 
the course of the execution of the statute. The passing of the 
Act was vigorously opposed by the Irish liberals, as well as by 
some English members; and the long debates on it contain 
some of the most striking examples of modern parliamentary 
eloquence. O’Connell and Sheil on one side, and Mr. Stanley 
on the other, spoke with all the eloquence and vigour for 
which they were respectively distinguished, as they did also 
m the debates on another bill, which was brought in and 
carried about the same time, and which enabled the Govern- 
ment in certain cases to have trials held, not according to the 
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spirit of English law, in the county where the offence had 
been committed, but in some adjoining one to be selected by 
the Crown. Both these Acts have long since expired. The 
statute for suppressing local disturbances and dangerous asso- 
ciations was never, it is right to say, carried into execution, 
at least in its worst features. It was passed but for one year, 
and was afterwards continued for a limited period, except as 
to the portions of it which related to the suppression of meet- 
ings and to the holding of courts-martial. But though un- 
executed, and though now a thing of the past, it still remains 
upon the statute-book, to tell students of Irish history of the 
small regard to constitutional principles which has, even in 
most recent times, animated our rulers when Ireland was 
in question. It undoubtedly converted the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland into an irresponsible despot, and clothed him 
with an authority which would never, under any circum- 
stances of crime or outrage, be tolerated in England. Yet, 
bad, unconstitutional, and cruel as this statute was, Irish- 
men ought not to forget when they arraign the Acts of 
the imperial Parliament, that it was mild and merciful when 
compared with the laws by which their independent Irish 
Parliament dealt with outrages similar to those which the 
statute of 1833 sought to suppress. If our readers wish 
for an example of Irish legislation for Irish crime, they 
have only to turn to the volume of the Ivish statutes for 
the year 1787. There, in the ‘ White Boys Act,” they will 
find a code compared with which the statute we have just 
described is a code of mercy and humanity. After all, the 
imperial statute does not call in the hangman to aid in carry- 
ing it out. There is in the Irish statute scarcely a section 
which does not make the crime for which it provides felony 
without benefit of clergy. Where the imperial legislature 
would treat an offence as a misdemeanour, and provide im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour as its punishment, 
the Irish statute ordains death. In one instance it even seeks 
to work upon popular feeling by continuing its severity still 
further, and expressly adds to the penalty of death the de- 
grading sentence that the culprit shall be dissected. 

The Act of 1833 has long since expired, but a modifica- 
tion of it is even now in force. In the year 1847, an Act 
was passed for a limited time, having for its object the better 
prevention of crime and outrage in certain parts of Ireland. 
The period at which this Act was passed was a melancholy 
one. A misery which, even in the annals of Irish wretched- 
ness, was unsurpassed reigned through the country. The 
potato, which formed the ordinary food of the people, had 
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completely failed. Thousands upon thousands of wretched 
beings were in a state of starvation. The people were dying 
by the road-sides ; those who still lived, lived so that death 
would have been welcome to them. People in England, 
people even in the more prosperous parts of Ireland, in the 
north and east, can form no idea of the sufferings of the 
wretched inhabitants of Munster and Connaught at that un- 
happy period. Side by side with this misery arose in many 
parts of the country, what almost invariably in Ireland ac- 
companies a period of distress, a struggle for the land. The 
landlords who were not receiving their rents sought to enforce 
their legal rights. The tenants in some districts were deter- 
mined not to surrender their holdings, the possession of 
which could alone give them even a shadow of hope that they 
might pass in safety through the terrible crisis which was 
going on. ‘Thence arose one of those agrarian wars which 
are so frequent in Irish history. The peasant became an 
assassin. He either went out and committed murder himself, 
or he hired some wretch who for a paltry reward was willing 
to take the guilt of blood upon his soul, and run his chance 
of escaping the punishment of the law. It cannot be denied, 
that im the districts of which we speak the peasantry, as 
a class, invariably sided—as we have lately seen them do 
—with the assassins, or, if they did not afford them active 
succour, did not at least give any aid in bringing them to 
justice. In this state of things the statute we are speak- 
ing of was passed. It enabled the Lord-Lieutenant to pro- 
claim any district in the country, and, after the procla- 
mation, to increase the constabulary force in that district, 
the increased expense thus occasioned falling in the last in- 
stance upon the proclaimed district. The possession of arms 
was made a misdemeanour. Those who were suspected of 
carrying them might be searched, and houses might be en- 
tered by force between sunset and sunrise, if it was thought 
that arms were concealed within them. Offences against the 
Act were made punishable by two years’ imprisonment with 
or without hard labour. Although this statute was passed 
for a limited period only, it has been from time to time con- 
tinued with certain modifications, and is even now in all its 
essentials a part of the law of Ireland. 

“The Peace Preservation Continuance Act” has been now 
for several years passed at certain intervals as regularly as 
the Mutiny Act, and with almost as little opposition. How 
far the system of exceptional legislation, of which it forms a 
portion, is useful, is a matter upon which there may be justly 
a considerable difference of opinion. As a rule, exceptional 
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legislation is decidedly to be deprecated. Where two coun- 
tries have been united, as England and Ireland have been, 
where each forms an integral portion of the same empire, 
and, theoretically at least, each enjoys the same constitu- 
tional rights as the other, one set of imperial laws ought to 
apply to both. It is perhaps mainly owing to the observance 
of this principle that France has attained the wonderful unity 
which she displays. There is scarcely a less difference be- 
tween the characters of the people of Brittany and of Alsace, 
of Flanders and of Languedoc, than between those of the 
people of England and of Ireland. The history even of some 
portions of France is not such as would lead us to suppose 
that they could easily be brought to coalesce with those other 
portions in conjunction with which they form a great, a 
flourishing, and a united empire. Many of the provinces of 
modern France were for ages in open hostility with the 
crown to which they now pay a willing allegiance. Pro- 
vence was long independent; so too was Burgundy.  Brit- 
tany for a long time resented the union which brought it 
under the immediate authority of the throne. Alsace was as 
completely conquered as Ireland, and was violently severed 
from that German connection which race, language, habits, 
and religion appeared to make much more natural to it than 
any connection with Latin and Catholic France. At the pre- 
sent day, however, all these different provinces form one 
country as unmistakeably as Middlesex and Yorkshire do. 
But for a long time they have been subject to identically the 
same laws. There is not one code for Strasburg and another 
for Paris. A French citizen does not at one end of the em- 
pire find himself in a country which is governed upon strictly 
constitutional principles, and at the other in one where the 
command of a viceroy may at any moment suspend the 
application of those principles, and substitute a despotism 
in their place. There is not one law for education, for the 
relief of the poor, for many matters relating to the title to 
property, in one part of France, and a different one in an- 
other. Whatever shortcomings there may be in the French 
administration affect equally the entire country; the benefits 
of the system are also equally shared. Such is not the case 
with us; and quite apart from the question of wrongs and 
grievances, the want of unity of law must to a great extent 
prevent unity of feeling between the different members of our 
empire. The excuse which is usually given for this excep- 
tional legislation is the great difference between the state 
of things in England and in Ireland. So long, it is said, as 
agrarian Outrage exists in Ireland, so long as in whole dis- 
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tricts the great mass of the people are banded together in a 
conspiracy against the law, so long there must be two sys- 
tems of legislation for the two countries. It cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in this, and that the state of things 
in Ireland has but too often afforded a justification for harsh 
measures ; though, even in that view, the same state of things 
called perhaps for exceptional remedial laws which have never 
been enacted. But it must not be forgotten that there has 
been violerit political agitation in England, and that some- 
times a system of outrage has existed there quite as bad as 
that which has been seen in Ireland. There are counties in 
England in which the labouring population have occasionally 
resorted to measures of extreme violence. In the manufac- 
turing districts, strikes have been not unfrequently accom- 
panied with attempts upon the security both of life and of 
property. In the year 1843, a great part of Wales was vir- 
tually in a state of insurrection, resulting from the grievance 
of excessive tolls. In that very year there was passed for 
Ireland an Arms Act, which made it penal for any person to 
possess arms without a license, and required those persons 
who should be permitted to possess arms to have them marked 
with a particular brand. No such enactment was considered 
necessary for Wales; nor, notwithstanding the violence of 
the outrages there, and the extent to which the population 
was implicated in them, was it thought expedient to pass any 
White-boy Code or any Peace Preservation Act for that 
country. The ordinary tribunals, the ordinary constitutional 
powers, were considered and proved sufficient for the support 
of authority. In the same way, when, in 1848, the last faint 
effect of the French Revolution of that year reached England 
and Ireland alike, and in the one country the supporters of 
the Charter, in the other the Young Ireland party, exhibited 
a spirit which threatened to disturb the public peace, the 
Irish agitators were honoured with an amount of legislative 
notice which was not bestowed upon their English brethren. 
An Act was passed on the 25th July 1848 to empower the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to apprehend and detain, until 
the lst of March 1849, such persons as he should suspect of 
conspiring against her Majesty’s person and government. 
It recites that “a treasonable and rebellious spirit of insur- 
rection now exists in Ireland,’ and then, “ for the better 
preservation of her Majesty’s most sacred person, and for 
securing the peace, the laws, and liberties of this kingdom,” 
it enacts that all persons imprisoned in Ireland at the date of 
the Act, or afterwards by Privy Council warrant, for high 
treason or treasonable practices, or suspicion of high treason 
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or treasonable practices, or by warrant of the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant for the like causes, may be detained without bail until the 
Ist of March 1849, and shall not be bailed, or even tried, 
until that date without the order of the Privy Council. It 
also gives the Lord-Lieutenant power to change the place of 
detention of any persons who may be confined. Now it is 
impossible to deny that there was good reason for the passing 
of this Act, as well as of that which continued it for a short 
time; but it may be doubted whether, considering the cir- 
cumstances of England at the same period, and considering 
also the constitutional theory, that England and Ireland form 
but one country, it was wise to make so marked a distinction, 
even for a limited time, between the political positions of the 
two countries. Surely, if dangerous disturbances had existed 
in any one shire of England, it never would have been pro- 
posed to make a particular law for that one county, especially 
if those disturbances, or others of a similar nature, existed in 
other counties. However, for the present at least, there seems 
to be little prospect that this system of enacting separate and 
distinct repressive laws for Ireland, and thus putting that 
country upon a different constitutional footing from this 
island, will be discontinued. It has been put into practice 
by all parties as they have come into power. Neither Whig 
nor Tory has abstained from it; and, to say the truth, no 
party in Ireland seems very strongly to object to it, con- 
sidered as a system, although each of the great Irish parties 
does object to it according to its application. Thus the 
Liberal body has always opposed such coercion laws as the 
Act of 1833 and the Act of 1847. On the other hand, the 
Orange party, while highly approving the statutes which in 
their practical operation chiefly affect the Catholic peasantry, 
finds no terms too strong to use in reprobation of those 
Acts by which an attempt has been made to restrain its 
own excesses. 

If Catholics could for a moment be doubtful of the effect, 
as to their own position, of their admission into Parliament, 
they would find strong evidence of its importance in the fact 
that it is only since the Act of 1829 that the legislature has 
made any special attempt to deal with the insolence and fero- 
city of the Orange party. Previously to that statute we shall 
look in vain for any law upon this subject. The close of the 
last century, the last epoch of the independence of the Irish 
Parliament, was a period of triumph for the ascendancy fac- 
tion. After the Union, and during the long Tory rule which 
lasted through the Regency and the reign of George LV., the 
same faction held Ireland at its feet, and governed the Irish 
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people as it chose. But this sovereignty ended with the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Act. Thenceforward there was a 
Catholic influence in the House of Commons, and as the result 
of that influence almost every vestige of the old ascendancy 
has gradually disappeared, and the faction has been slowly 
learning that Irish Catholics are under the protection of the 
laws, and do not exist merely for the purpose of being insulted 
and massacred upon particular anniversaries. There have 
been three statutes passed since the year 1829 for the pur- 
pose of restraining party processions in Ireland. The date of 
the first is 1832, that of the second 1850, and that of the last 
1860. Each was occasioned by some unfortunate display 
which resulted in the deaths of some individuals and in the 
maiming of many. They all commence with a recital of the 
reasons which caused the necessity of their enactment, and 
then proceed to provide a punishment for marching proces- 
sions with party emblems, playing party tunes, and carrying 
arms. ach of these offences is made a misdemeanour. The 
last Act is the most stringent of all, and is not merely directed 
against marching in procession and assembling in numbers 
for the purpose of celebrating party anniversaries, as the pre- 
vious Acts were. The display or exhibition of a banner, flag, 
or party emblem or signal, the suffering or permitting even of 
such a display or exhibition, are made misdemeanours ; and the 
words of the Act are so wide that it is difficult to say what 
acts may not come within them. It is humiliating to Insh- 
men to open the volume which contains this enactment, to 
find that the statute immediately preceding (which was brought 
into Parliament by a private member) is one designed to 
encourage that grand volunteer movement which of late years 
has been so active in England, and then to consider that, 
while from that preceding statute Ireland is expressly ex- 
cepted, the next notice of her is a legislative monument of 
those wretched party divisions which have formed one of the 
main reasons why Irishmen on their own soil are not per- 
mitted to arm for the defence of the empire to which their 
country belongs. To see an end put to those divisions is 
what every friend to Ireland must ardently desire, whatever 
may be his views as to the particular measures which ought 
to be adopted with reference to her government. ‘Till they 
die away, we can scarcely expect that that exceptional legisla- 
tion of which we have been speaking will cease. We can 
only hope that as time goes on all classes of the Irish people 
will more and more learn a respect for law. Already, when 
we compare the present with the past, we cannot, in spite of 
the late outrages, fail to recognise that the lesson is begin- 
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ning to be learned. As the peace of the country increases, 
we trust that the Government will acknowledge the advan- 
tages which must arise from having but one code for England 
and Ireland alike, and that the statute-book will cease to be 
disfigured by those laws which practically declare that Ireland 
is to be governed on different and harsher principles than our 
own country. 

We now pass to the second branch of our subject,—to 
those civil, as distinguished from criminal and penal, laws 
which have been passed for Ireland during the last thirty years. 
Some consideration of these is very important, as showing the 
progress that has been made since the Emancipation Act, 
and the extent to which the spirit of that measure has been 
carried out. It will also show what attention has been given 
to the social condition of Ireland, and what measures have 
been adopted to remedy a bad state of things, besides those 
repressive enactments which we have just been considering. 
One great difference between the statutes upon which we are 
now entering and those which we have just left must strike 
us at the outset. The latter are all temporary, passed for a 
particular moment to meet a temporary state of things, and 
continued from time to time as occasion required. They are 
rather perhaps executive acts of the legislature than laws. 
The statutes we are now about to describe are permanent in 
their nature, and intended to last for ever, as the laws of the 
land. We shall not attempt to allude to them all; but, taking 
the great subjects of legislation in order, we shall proceed to 
show what legislative action has been taken upon each of 
them. 

‘To begin with those laws which immediately affect the 
political position of the Irish people. The very first statute 
which we find after the Emancipation Act is one of disfran- 
chisement. The Clare election, that contest which brought 
the Catholic question to a crisis, and proved to the govern- 
ment of the day that the wishes and feelings of the Irish 
people could no longer be disregarded except at the risk of a 
civil war, was carried by the energy, the devotion, and the 
self-sacrifice of the forty-shilling freeholders, who at that time 
formed the mass of every county constituency in Ireland. But 
the contest which they won was fatal to them. Emancipation 
was granted, but these humble voters were at once disfran- 
chised, and the right of voting at county elections was hence- 
forth confined to a higher class of electors. The Irish Reform 
Act and the later statutes have not restored them their power, 
although by those acts the franchise was very much extended ; 
and it may be doubted whether it is expedient to extend it 
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very much beyond its present limits. As matters stand at 
present, the 12/, occupation franchise in counties, and the 84. 
occupation franchise, which were created by the statute 13 
and 14 Vict. c. 69, give the right to vote to very nearly every 
one who could with any advantage be entrusted with that 
power. The Irish Reform Act which was passed in 1832 is 
by no means of that sweeping character which distinguishes 
the previous English statute for amending the laws relating 
to the representation of the people. Not a single borough 
was disfranchised by the Irish Act. That reform had already 
been sufficiently effected by the Act of Union. But the Irish 
Reform Act did considerably augment the number of voters 
by extending the franchise to leaseholders who had not pre- 
viously enjoyed it; and, as we have stated, of late vears even 
a further extension has been made, and political power thus 
more and more thrown into the hands of the Irish people. The 
Act also gave the right of returning an additional member to 
certain boroughs, amongst others to the University of Dublin, 
but it did not redistribute the right of representation, as was 
done by the English statute. Another Act, of which the 
importance was perhaps more strongly felt than that of the 
Reform Act, was the statute which had for its object the 
reform of the Irish municipal corporations. Before it be- 
came law, the entire government of Irish local bodies was in 
the hands of the party whose ascendancy had received such 
a fatal blow in Catholic emancipation. Had it not been for 
the Act of which we speak, that power would still, at the 
moment at which we are writing, remain as it was. The Irish 
municipal bodies were one and all, and none more so than in the 
Irish capital, strongholds of Orangeism. For years Catholics 
had been excluded by law from the local councils. Even to 
form part of the legal body of burgesses, to be admitted to the 
freedom of the boroughs or cities in which they dwelt, was long 
denied to them; and when the law itself was changed, and 
they were theoretically put upon an equality with their fellow- 
subjects, practically they remained in their old position. The 
old corporations continued to exert as much jealousy in the 
exclusion of Papists after emancipation as before. Catholics 
were entitled to aspire to municipal honours, and to be ad- 
mitted as freemen ; but the municipal honours were already in 
safe hands, which knew very well how to keep up the monopoly 
that had so long existed, and those who were in possession of 
the freedom, and had the power of transmitting it, were likely 
to take good care that no large body of Popish freemen should 
ever grow up to disturb the repose of their former masters. 
The old corporations were, so to speak, the last asylums of 
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ascendancy, and from those asylums the statute which we are 
speaking of came to expel it. The old governing bodies were 
broken up. The importance of the freemen was very much 
diminished; and the councils of cities and boroughs were 
every where made elective assemblies, chosen by the free votes 
of those whose affairs they were to administer. 

This statute was passed in the beginning of the reign of 
her present Majesty. In fact, little of permanent legislation 
important to Ireland was passed in the interval between the 
Catholic Relief Act and her accession. The National system 
of education was indeed inaugurated under King William; but 
it did not form the subject of parliamentary action, and there- 
fore does not come within the scope of these pages. But with 
the accession of the Queen to the throne a period of greater 
activity commenced, and measures for Ireland became more 
frequent than they had previously been. Whether those 
measures were good or bad, whether they did not leave much 
untouched that required a remedy, is another question ; but at 
least the fact 1s certain that since the year 1837 something 
has been done, and that, though coercion acts have been 
passed during that period, they do not, as was formerly too 
much the case, make up the entire chapter of legislation for 
Ireland. | 

We have spoken of the Municipal Corporations Reform 
Act. Previous to it im point of time came the first of the 
Insh Poor Law Acts, which was passed in the year 1838, and 
is quoted by lawyers as the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 56. This statute, 
with those which have been passed to alter and amend it, can- 
not be properly treated here. The subject, indeed, is not 
merely an Irish one. The terrible social question which lies 
at the bottom of it, the question of the condition of the poor, 
and of pauperism generally, is one which cannot but be of 
grave concern to every one who thinks at all of the future of 
England as well as of Ireland. For centuries, certainly since 
the Reformation annihilated the noble fund of charity which 
the Catholic religion had created, it has occupied the atten- 
tion of all thinking men. It is the weak point of the empire, 
the one thing which foreigners point out as counterbalancing 
and even outweighing the greatness, the wealth, and the free- 
dom of the British State. But terrible as the pauperism of 
England is, that of Ireland is, in its extent and depth, even 
more terrible. In one respect, however, the Irish pauper is in 
a better position than his English brother. Irish pauperism 
means poverty and distress of the worst description. It does 
not mean the ignorance, the brutality, and irreligion, of which 
so many public documents show the existence amongst the 
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English of a like class. The Irish labourer may live in the 
filthiest of hovels, his food may be of the lowest kind, he and 
his family may scarcely have rags enough to cover their naked- 
ness, but, wretched as his plight may be, he at least has faith 
to sustain him through his trials, and in the practices of his 
religion, which he rarely neglects, he finds something which 
comforts and even ennobles him. Can the same be said of 
the English pauper? Yet the English poor were the objects 
of attention on the part of the government and the legislature 
long before the one or the other dreamed of devising any mea- 
sure of relief for the enormous mass of distress which existed 
in Ireland. So long ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
first attempt was made to devise a system of public relief for 
English poverty. The system devised was in many respects 
harsh, and its administration was always characterised more 
by selfishness than by charity. But at least it ensured that 
none should die of actual want. In Ireland nothing worth 
speaking of was done before the statute of the first and second 
years of Queen Victoria. The destitute poor in Ireland de- 
pended for their subsistence upon the charity of individuals 
only, a resource which certainly seldom failed them. Indeed, 
when the question of introducing the poor-law system into 
Ireland was first mooted, there were grave differences of 
opinion among the Irish leaders as to the propriety of the 
step. O’Connell and those who thought with him were 
oppesed to it. Dr. Doyle, on the other hand, the eloquent 
Bishop of Leighlin, one of the most vigorous minds that 
Ireland had ever produced, was in favour of the measure, 
and gave it a support which for a long time caused a feel- 
ing of at least coolness between him and O’Connell. The 
law was introduced. A commission board was appointed to 
direct the working of the system. The country was divided 
into unions; and boards of guardians, consisting partly of 
elected members, and partly of members who held their 
seats by virtue of their being magistrates, were established 
to administer the relief which the law directed them to 
give. The system thus introduced has now, after a lapse of 
so many years, failed to give satisfaction to the country. 
Questions are constantly starting up which give rise to a vast 
deal of angry discussion. The means provided for the per- 
formance of religious worship in workhouses, the religion of 
deserted children, the propriety of giving out-door relief, the 
appointment and salaries of chaplains,—all form so many topics 
of disputes which occasionally are very far from seemly, and 
are besides fertile subjects for agitation. Some of these ques- 
tions are even now under the consideration of the legislature, 
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and the entire system may be said to have very few defenders, 
at least among Irish Catholics. Yet perhaps ‘the law itself is 
not so much to be blamed as those who administer it. The 
composition of the Poor-Law Board, in the first place, 1s, to 
say the least, singularly unfortunate. There is not a single 
Catholic among its members, and the majority of them are 
Englishmen. This is a matter of serious concern when we 
consider that, more than any other system, the poor law from 
its very nature requires a sympathy between the subjects of 
the law and those who administer it. The presence of one 
or two Catholics upon the board would have prevented several 
of the discussions which have arisen within the last few years, 
especially upon those delicate subjects where the wishes of 
the Catholic Episcopacy and those of the commissioners have 
clashed. Again, a vast deal is said upon the subject of out- 
door relief, and the Irish poor law in this respect is compared 
disadvantageously with that which prevails in England. No 
doubt, out-door relief is more generously given in England 
than in Ireland; yet the Irish guardians are by no means 
deprived of power to give that Yelief if they choose. The 
classes of persons to w hom it may be given certainly are fewer 
in Ireland than in England; but, taking the limits of their 
authority into consideration, those who administer the system 
in Ireland might do a great deal more than they do at pre- 
sent, and really ought to be made to bear very much of the 
blame which is usually heaped upon the law. The law no 
doubt requires reform in many respects ; but without a change 
of feeling in the minds of guardians and commissioners, no 
amount of i improvement im the letter of the code can be of 
much avail. Not that we undervalue or would do any thing 
to hinder the efforts of those who are endeavouring to force 
the shortcomings of the Irish poor law upon the attention 
of Government. To those shortcomings, to the positively 
unchristian character of much of the system, we are as fully 
alive as any ove can be, and we are as anxious as any for its 
reform; but we feel that independently of the legislature 
much might be done by individuals. We know instances 
in which much has been so done, and no doubt the number 
of similar instances might be largely increased by individual 
energy, attention, and charity. Probably there are not at pre- 
sent many people who believe that it would be better for the 
country if there was no system of public rehef adopted at all. 
Some such ideas were entertained when the Poor Law was 
first spoken of; but the experience of the dreadful years ex- 
tending from 1846 to 1852 must have driven them from 
nearly ¢ every mind. Frightful as were the sufferings of the 
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people during that period, they assuredly would have been 
very much worse had there been no poor law in existence. 
Even apart from a famine, let us take a case which is provided 
for by the statute 11 and 12 Vict. c. 47. Suppose a number 
of small cottiers, whose whole dependence was upon the little 
piece of land which they cultivated, were evicted by process 
of law from their holdings. The case is one which has been 
of too frequent occurrence to be thought imaginary. What 
would those unfortunate people do? To whom would they 
turn? Their neighbours are as poor as themselves; the 
gentry have small sympathy with them. But for the law they 
must absolutely perish. Fortunately the statute to which we 
have just referred requires that when any evictions by process 
of law are about to take place, notice of them shall be given 
beforehand to the relieving officer of the district, who is au- 
thorised to afford temporary relief to the poor people who are 
thus thrown upon the world. The same statute, which is one 
marked by more consideration for the poor than most of those 
laws which deal with the relative positions of the humble and 
the wealthy, makes it a misdemeanour to unroof or demolish 
any dwelling-house so long as any persons remain init. The 
circumstances of the country therefore seem imperatively to 
require that there should be a poor law of some sort, although 
the present system requires great amendment in several re- 
spects. Most of all, it requires such amendment as may bring 
it into harmony, if that can at all be done, with the feelings 
of a Catholic people. But in truth its failings in this respect 
are only the failings of the whole body of the law, of the entire 
legal and constitutional system which so unnaturally prevails 
in Ireland. So long as the Church Establishment exists, so 
long as the religion of the majority of the people is legally 
ignored, and that of the very small minority pampered and 
caressed, we cannot wonder if every thing resembling a Catho- 
lic spirit is carefully excluded from any one branch of the law. 
Something indeed has been done since 1829 to mitigate at 
least, though not fundamentally to remedy, the grievous 
wrongs which result from the existence of an alien establish- 
ment, and in some slight degree to recognise the existence of 
the Church of the nation. Very few and very slight those 
measures are, yet, in the examination which we are at present 
making, they cannot be passed over. 

In the first place, one of the most fertile sources of Irish 
discontent and crime has been totally closed up. Tithes have 
completely disappeared. No one who has studied the history 
of Ireland is ignorant of the amount of outrage to which their 
collection formerly gave rise. They were, indeed, the most 
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oppressive tax to which a country could be subject. Levied 
from the immediate cultivator of the soil, constantly fluctu- 
ating in amount, collected by agents the most harsh and un- 
feeling, and intended for the support of a Church which the 
peasantry hated, they formed the grievance which lay at the 
bottom ofa great deal of angry fecling on the part of the Irish 
people towards England. From time to time, that angry feel- 
ing burst forth into crime of the worst description, and that 
crime frequently assumed the proportions of civil war. By 
what penal enactments the outrages of the peasantry were 
met we have already stated. But it was at last seen that 
merely repressive legislation was not sufficient for the occa- 
sion, and a succession of statutes, from the fourth year of the 
reign of King George IV. to the first and second years of her 
present Majesty, was passed, by which an attempt was made 
to apply some permanent remedy to an evil which threatened 
the entire social state of Ireland with disorganisation. The 
first two of these statutes provided for certain compositions 
being made, which at least would have the effect of taking 
away from tithe one of its most odious characteristics, namely, 
its uncertainty. For a variety of reasons, however, these com- 
positions did not give satisfaction. ‘They were not founa to 
give relief to the payers of tithe, and the collection of the tax 
was attended with as much disorder and crime as ever. At 
last a bold step was taken. The composition was converted 
into a permanent rent-charge, and the immediate liability to 
the payment of that rent-charge was thrown upon the owners 
of the inheritance of the land. In this way the tithe difficulty 
was solved. The wretched occupier of the land was relieved 
on the one hand, while, on the other, the owners of tithe ob- 
tained a fixed and permanent property, the collection of which 
no longer required the aid of military force. Disputes about 
tithe have now passed from the region of the Criminal Courts, 
where formerly they were most frequently entertained and de- 
cided, to the more peaceable arena of the Court of Chancery. 

The next statute to which we have to refer is the Charitable 
Bequests Act, which was passed in the seventh and eighth 
years of her Majesty’s reign. It is worthy of note that until 
the passing of this Act the only laws affecting gifts for chari- 
ties in Ireland were the old statutes of the Plantagenets. No 
such Act as the Mortmain Act of George II. existed in Ire- 
land. But where the entire system of law was based upon an 
opposition to Catholicism, the absence of any particular sta- 
tute mattered little. No court in Ireland would, for a long 
series of years, have carried out any Catholic charitable trust ; 
aud perhaps the first symptom of any thing like justice or 
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liberality on the subject being understood in the Irish courts 
was Curran’s decision in the case of Merry v. Power, in which, 
to the great astonishment of the bar of those days, he upheld 
the validity of a bequest for pious uses. A permanent board 
of commissioners for watching over charitable bequests was 
constituted in the year 1800 by one of the last acts of the 
Irish Parliament. This board was purely Protestant; and 
though it suited the times in which it was formed, its consti- 
tution was not at all in harmony with the increased liberality 
of more recent days. Accordingly, in the year 1844, the sta- 
tute of which we are now speaking was enacted. It created 
a new board of commissioners, to consist of the Master of the 
Rolls, the Chief Baron, the Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
and ten other persons to be appointed by the Crown, of whom 
five were to be Catholics. Amongst its most important enact- 
ments is that which directs the consideration of all charitable 
donations and bequests in which any question shall arise as 
to the usages or discipline of the Catholic Church to be re- 
ferred to a committee of the Catholic Commissioners, who are 
also empowered to certify to the board the persons intended to 
take the benefit of any trust in cases where, by reason of any 
reference to the usages of the Church, the object of the dona- 
tion shall not be defined with legal certainty in the instrument 
creating the trust. The Act contains also a very important 
provision which enables persons who wish so to do to vest 
lands, goods, and chattels in the commissioners for any of 
these three purposes :—first, for building or furnishing Ca- 
tholic places of worship; secondly, for any Catholic Arch- 
bishop or Bishop, or other person in orders, officiating in any 
district, or having pastoral superintendence of any Catholic 
congregation, ‘‘ and for those who shall from time to time so 
officiate, or shall succeed to the same pastoral superinten- 
dence ;” or, thirdly, for building a residence for the use 
of the last-mentioned persons. We suppose that this section 
is the only one to be found in any statute relating to Ire- 
land which recognises at all the succession of the Catholic 
Episcopacy and clergy, or professes to deal with them in any 
other capacity than that of individuals merely. There is but 
one other section in the Act which it is necessary to mention. 
It is that which requires deeds and wills containing donations 
or bequests for pious or charitable purposes to be executed 
three months before the death of the person executing them, 
and which, in the case of deeds, directs that they shall be 
registered within three months after their execution. As we 
have already stated, this is the only Irish statutory provision 
since the old mortmain laws of the Edwards which interferes 
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with the liberty of disposing of landed property, whether by 
deed or by will, for charitable purposes. 

When to this act we add the increased grant for the sup- 
port of the College of Maynooth, we have pretty nearly all 
that has been done to recognise the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and countervail the mischief of the Establishment. With re- 
spect to other legislation we have now little to add. There 
are few additional statutes upon which we should be justified 
in dwelling, and the chief ofthem, the Encumbered Estates 
Act, though of vast importance, is a measure so familiar to 
every one, that any thing that we could say of it, in the pages 
of this Article, which can only pretend to give a general view 
of legislation, would be superfluous. It is sufficient to men- 
tion it and to acknowledge its importance. Fisheries acts, 
linen acts, acts providing for the execution of public works, 
acts enabling the landlord to borrow money for improve- 
ments, and acts providing for the supply of assistance to the 
poor man by the establishment of loan-fund societies,—of all 
these statutes we would gladly say something. So too those 
enactments which provide for the administration of cheap 
justice, the statutes regulating the constitution of the County 
Courts, and more especially those which have made the juris- 
diction of magistrates at petty sessions a benefit to the coun- 
try, instead of being, what in old times it too often was, a 
source of the most disgraceful corruption, would certainly 
claim our consideration, if space and time permitted. 'To go 
regularly through all these Acts of Parhament would, how- 
ever, be quite beyond the scope of our Article. But before we 
conclude our sketch, we must not omit to refer to the Act 
8 and 9 Vict. c. 66, which established the three new colleges in 
Cork, Belfast, and Galway, which are known as the Queen’s 
Colleges. This Act gives asum of 100,000/. for building those 
institutions, and endows them besides with an annual in- 
come of 21,000/. That they have wholly failed is a fact which 
can scarcely be demied, except by some very enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the mixed system of education; and it is full time 
that the country should be relieved from the burden of pro- 
viding salaries for professors without students, and scholar- 
ships for a very limited number of competitors. 

We have now laid before our readers a sketch, slight in- 
deed, but accurate, so far as it goes, of the course of legisla- 
tion which has been adopted for Ireland since the year 1829. 
The laws which have been so enacted are, as our readers must 
have perceived, very varied in their character. Some of them 
are purely penal and repressive. Of those which are remedial 
and improving, in their object at least, if not always in their 
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effect, some are of a purely political nature ; some have grave 
social matters for their subjects ; some are of an educational 
character; others again do away with the most harsh and 
oppressive features of the supremacy of the Established 
Church, or give some slight recognition to the Church of the 
people. On the whole, it seems to result from our review, 
that the character and tendency of imperial legislation for 
Ireland has decidedly improved since Catholics were admitted 
to share in the benefits of the constitution. There have been 
at least no laws passed, with one exception, which perma- 
nently restrict the liberties of Catholics as individuals, or of 
their Church as a body. The exception is of course the Kc- 
clesiastical Titles Act. We omitted to refer to it before for 
two reasons. In the first place, we have been dealing with 
legislation peculiarly Irish; and the statute im question is 
English as well as Irish, and, indeed, was principally aimed at 
the Church in England. In the next place, it has been so 
ludicrously ineffective, so completely a failure, that im itself 
it scarcely deserves a moment’s consideration. It remains 
simply a monument of impotent malignity and folly. But 
when we come to consider the position of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland with reference to the law, the first thing which we 
cannot fail to observe is the great liberty it enjoys. It has 
no recognised public position ; no honours are paid to it or its 
ministers. Legally it is in a position of most unjust inferi- 
ority But in spite of these great disadvantages, perhaps even 
in some sense in consequence of them, the Church has 
more freedom of action in Ireland than in many countries 
where it enjoys honours and privileges which are there un- 
known to it. Irish Catholics have very much upon which 
they may congratulate themselves ; but this consideration must 
not blind them, or their leaders, to the disadvantages under 
which they, their country, and their religion, do yet undoubt- 
edly labour. Much, very much, remains to be done before 
the work of emancipation can be said to be complete. Too 
much has been done in the way of legislation to repress and 
punish ; too little in the way of legislation to improve. The 
wishes and feelings of the Irish people have never yet been 
fairly consulted or considered in their government. Many 
most important questions remain without even an attempt 
being made to solve them, in spite of the very just discontent 
which the delay excites. In a country where the members of 
one religion, after all the sufferings which they have gone 
through, are yet as four to one to those of the other, the ma- 
jority are still taxed to support the religious establishment of 
the minority—of a minority even of that minority, when we 
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take into consideration the relative numbers of Protestant 
Dissenters, and of the members of the Church of the State. 
This is a condition of things which is unexampled in the his- 
tory of the world. Go where we will, in the old world or 
in the new,—in the freedom of America, or in those lands 
whose strivings for freedom, if freedom it be that they are 
striving for, excite so much sympathy among the people of 
England,—we shall find no such grievance as this. So long as 
it exists, there must be discontent in Ireland. So long as it 
exists, Lrish Catholics may be, as they ought to be, loyal, but 
they cannot feel that active and hearty attachment to the 
system under which they live which would assuredly spring 
up amongst them if this grievance were removed. Let Kng- 
lishmen make the case their own. What would our feelings 
be if in our own country twenty millions of Protestants had to 
pay for the support of the worship of two or three millions of 
Catholics scattered here aud there through the country, in 
congregations sometimes of two or three hundred, sometimes 
of ten or twenty, sometimes even of less? It is any thing 
but likely that we should exhibit a tithe of the patience with 
which the Catholics of Ireland have for years borne an analo- 
gous state of circumstances. How would any proposal be re- 
ceived in Parliament to confiscate the funds which support the 
paganism of Hindostan, and apply them to the propagation of 
Christianity in that region? We have no doubt of the an- 
swer which would be given to any one who might be bold 
enough to bring forward such a measure. He would be told 
that England could not afford to cope with the disaffection 
which such a confiscation would engender; that his proposal 
was that of a man who knew how to lose a state, but not how 
to govern it. Yet just such a confiscation is, in spite of 
every warning, perpetrated in Ireland to this hour, though 
it must be remembered, however, that Irish Catholics do 
not seek to have the property of which their Church was 
plundered restored to it; but simply to be released from the 
burden of supporting a Church with which their nation will 
have nothing to do. The great question of Irish politics 
is the question of the existence of the Establishment, but 
there are other questions also. Even as we write, a special 
commission is attempting to exact punishment for the fearful 
murders which within the last few weeks have reddened the 
soil of Limerick and Tipperary. It is just that the assassin 
should be made to pay the penalty of his crime; but it is not 
just or statesmanlike that those who rule us should perti- 
naciously close their ears to the voices which tell them, year 
after year, that the relation between landlord and tenant in 
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Ireland is radically bad, and that some legislative action must 
be taken to amend it. It is not right that when the country 
is enjoying an interval of prosperity the subject should be 
scouted as impertinent, and that when the peasant is goaded 
to crime by wretchedness the advocates of land reform should 
be told that Government will hold no parley with assassins. 
With regard to the land question, nothing, absolutely nothing, 
has been done, or even attempted. Irishmen who know and 
love their country have spoken; thimkers hke Mr. Mill have 
written ; foreign travellers have long ago stated their opinions; 
but Whig and Tory governments alike have remained inert ; 
and proclamations, disarmings, and the gallows, have been 
the philosophical means employed for solving one of the most 
important questions of the day. Again, can any one who has 
considered the subject doubt that some reform in the poor 
laws, and especially in their administration, is necessary ? 
Another question of grave importance is that of education, 
The Government has established certain colleges which have 
notoriously failed. The Catholic people have largely sub- 
scribed to establish a university where education in its 
higher stage may be carried on upon Catholic principles; and 
they ask unanimously that that university should obtain a 
charter. But Government has a hobby,—we can give it no 
other term,—and whether the Irish people wish for it or not, 
and though the whole system of education in England is 
based upon a totally different idea, Ireland is to be forced to 
adopt mixed education, for no conceivable reason that we can 
discover, except that the country shows an unmistakeable 
aversion to it. And this is done with regard to Ireland, when 
every country on the Continent of Europe sees the necessity 
of basing education on religion, and when England, both in her 
own case and in the case of her colonies, takes the same 
course. The Established Church, then, the land laws, the 
poor laws, and education, form four great questions, upon 
the discussion and right solution of which Catholic Irishmen 
have a peculiar right to insist. They are four subjects upon 
which legislation has been sadly deficient, and until the de- 
ficiency is supplied it must always give a legitimate ground 
for complaint. 

But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that though 
these reasons for discontent exist, yet when Catholics com- 
pare their present position with that which they occupied 
before 1829, and the course of legislation which has been 
pursued since that period with that which took place before 
it, and especially before the Union, they have the strongest 
reason to congratulate themselves on the altered condition 
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of their affairs. They were slaves; they are free. Formerly 
laws were made against them; now they are at least left 
im peace; or such laws as have been made are, if not every 
thing that could be wished, yet in the main favourable to 
them. There still remains much to be done; but what so 
remains can be attained without exciting those bitter feel- 
ings which were inseparable from the old agitation. Above 
all, it can be attained without banding Irishmen together in 
hostility to England, or causing Englishmen to look upon 
Irishmen as irreconcileable enemies to the unity of the em- 
pire. Whatever subjects are to be discussed, whatever ques- 
tions are to be agitated, we do in the strongest manner pro- 
test against those who would perpetuate a feeling of national 
estrangement between England and Ireland. They are one 
country, and the idea of separating them is an idle dream. 
To foster a spirit of hostility between them as between two 
nations is a great crime. There has been enough and too 
much of that hostility in former days. Irish Catholics ought 
at present to seek the reform of their grievances as grievances 
which one body of the people in the country are suffering at 
the hands of another body in the same country. They ought to 
look upon themselves in relation to the other members of the 
empire as the Catholics, let us say, of Holland or of Prussia, 
look upon themselves in relation to the rest of the population 
of those kingdoms. On the other hand, let the people of 
England deal justly with the Irish Catholics. Let them at least 
hear calmly what the latter have to say, and not leap to the 
conclusion that because there is discontent expressed at griev- 
ances there is therefore a longing for separation. That a 
party which fosters such a longing does exist in Ireland is un- 
fortunately true; but it is a small party at present, and one 
which has no real influence upon the great mass of the people. 
If it ever attains such an influence, it will do so by the aid 
of those who, for whatever purposes and from whatever point 
of view, dissociate the course of British legislation from the 
redress of substantial injustice; for it is only by the full re- 
cognition of every right, and the complete removal of every 
legitimate grievance, that England and Ireland can ever be- 
come in reality, what they are in name, a United Kingdom. 


PRUSSIA AND THE GOTHA PARTY. 


Tue remarkable movement which has started from the Ger- 
man Universities, and, founding itself on a particular view 
of the events of the last three centuries, now acts so power- 
fully on the politics of the whole country, and especially of 
Prussia, cannot be understood without a retrospect of the 
actual history of Germany in connection with her historical 
literature. It is only by this combination that we can ex- 
plain a state of affairs in which learned men are the most in- 
fluential politicians, ponderous histories are the most effective 
pamphlets, and political speculation is almost entirely super- 
seded by the practical influence of historical research. 
Macaulay, in one of his Essays, has pointed out the con- 
trast between the historical literature of England and that 
of other countries, and particularly of France. Political con- 
tinuity has there been interrupted by the Revolution, and 
the state of things is so completely new that the study and 
description of former times, though it may retain scientific 
interest, has no greater practical importance than that of 
ancient Greece or Rome. It is otherwise in England, where 
there has been no violent interruption of continuity, and where 
a precedent from remote ages may rule the cases of our own 
time. History with us hasa real practical interest. Although 
the old parties are extinct, they have legal representatives, and 
each opinion appreciates the past in conformity with its own 
tendencies, and with reference to possible consequences for 
itself. Hence English historians betray the prejudices of 
their party, and the position of the writer is a greater ob- 
stacle to impartial narrative than it is in France. Men of 
different parties find it more easy in France to come to an 
agreement on the period of Henry IV. or of Lewis XIV. 
than it is for Englishmen to agree in their judgment on 
Charles I. or William IlI. Macaulay himself was an in- 
stance of the truth of his saying about England. Whether 
his antithesis, however, is just or unjust in the case of France, 
it certainly does not apply to Germany. Though there has 
been no revolution, yet the fall of the empire in 1806 
amounted to a complete breach in the national tradition. 
But the events that happened before that date have not 
merely an antiquarian interest for the Germans of our own 
day, since there is no country whose history is judged more 
variously according to the party to which the writer be- 
longs, or in which historical literature is more deeply affected 
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by political sympathies. The many streams of opinion that 
manifest themselves may be referred to two principal sources 
of difference: the religious antagonism of Catholics and 
Protestants, and the political rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia. The historian’s view of the past is determined by 
his attachment to one or other of these interests; and the 
political and religious division do not exactly correspond. In 
the smaller states the feeling is not always absolutely on the 
side of either of the great Powers: they are grouped partly 
according to other considerations. And all these combina- 
tions react on historical views, and seek in them their root 
and nourishment. ‘The modern history of Germany is the 
key to the present distribution of German parties in politics 
and literature. 

In a well-known passage of the Essay on Ranke’s History 
of the Popes, Macaulay draws a comparison between Catholic 
and Protestant countries,—England and Denmark on the 
one hand, Spain and Portugal on the other,—which leads to 
the conclusion that Protestant nations have made decidedly 
greater progress than their neighbours in arms, arts, sciences, 
letters, commerce, and agriculture. The instances are cor- 
rect, but the generalisation is wrong; for in all these cases 
the contrast lies in the difference of race. If the compa- 
rison is made where the religious diversity exists without 
the other decisive element of difference, the conclusion is not 
confirmed. Germany supplies the best instance of a contrary 
kind. Before the Reformation it had reached the highest 
point of its power and prosperity. It was the first of Kuro- 
pean nations. The flag of the Hanse Towns ruled the waves 
throughout the Northern seas, and our sovereigns, down to 
the reign of Elizabeth, confirmed the privileges which placed 
the trade of England in the hands of the German merchants. 
The city of Lubeck bestowed the crowns of Sweden and 
Denmark, and protected her candidate with her fleet. The 
wealth of the inland towns corresponced with that of the 
great ports. They were the centre of European commerce. 
In all Europe, says Aineas Sylvius, you will not find a city 
that can compare in splendour with the ancient Cologne on the 
Rhine. The rich citizens of Strasburg and Frankfort dwell 
in houses fit for kings, and the kings of Scotland might be 
thankful to be lodged like the middle class of burghers at 
Nuremberg. No country in Europe can equal the Germans 
in rich and splendid towns. ‘These towns, which were s0 
flourishing in the fifteenth century, afterwards became Pro- 
testant, and their fate bears no satisfactory testimony to the 
influence attributed to Protestantism on material well-being. 
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The influence of the Reformation on the political state of 
Germany was deeper and more conspicuous. At its com- 
mencement the empire exhibited a group of loosely-con- 
nected territories. There was a supreme elective head, sur- 
rounded with the mystic glory of the imperial dignity of 
ancient Rome, who preserved the national unity, as the tem- 
poral chief of Christendom. He alone enjoyed the title of 
majesty, which was given to none of the other sovereigns, 
who ranked with the electors of the empire. But an admin- 
istration of the empire by the Emperor, so far as the notion 
of administration was known in those days, did not exist. 
The actual government of the country was in the hands of 
the territorial princes; that of the towns was exercised by 
the magistrates. None of these authorities were absolute. 
The princes were controlled by the estates, the magistrates 
by the town-councils. At the Diet the electors, the princes, 
the imperial nobles, and the magistrates of the Free Cities, 
assembled to meet the Emperor. The corporative system 
was carried out to its final consequences ; and through this 
system of corporations the German nation was the first in 
the world. 

This was changed at the Reformation. All European 
countries at that time display a tendency towards a more 
compact arrangement, a greater concentration of authority, 
and the modern pattern of government. This tendency 
showed itself strongly in Germany under Maximilian I. 
There was a scheme to establish a general tax, a system of 
customs on all the frontiers of the empire, and a series of 
uniform and centralised institutions. The perpetual peace, 
the imperial Chamber of Justice, and the division of the 
empire into circles, were actually introduced, when Luther 
proclaimed his new gospel of justification by faith alone. 
That doctrine opened the way for the creation of new autho- 
rities, and the extension of some that subsisted before. In 
Separating from the Catholic Church, the princes, while 
they recognised the necessity of a supreme ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, combined that office with the secular power in 
their own hands. Luther’s system, moreover, cut away the 
foundation of Church property, and the wealth of the clergy 
lapsed to the sovereigns. They either kept it for themselves, 
or shared it with those who had aided in effecting the change, 
and who were ready to acknowledge the lawfulness of the 
union of spiritual and temporal power in the same person. 
This is the common character of the policy of such princes 
as Gustavus Wasa and Henry VIII., though it was modified 
by local circumstances, and though the brutality of Henry 
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makes him appear in a darker light. The crown reaped 
the chief advantage. In France the same result was at- 
tained by the contrary process. There the Crown adhered 
to the old faith, and Calvinism was the banner under which 
the nobles attacked it. But the crown prevailed over the 
nobles, and pursued its victory till it had cast them to the 
ground. Henry LY. headed the Protestant nobility in its 
rebellion against the House of Valois; and his grandson saw 
their descendants cringing at his feet, and proud to sacrifice 
their wives and daughters to his pleasure. 

It was otherwise in Germany. If the Emperor Charles 
V. was ever visited by the temptation to unite in his hands 
the ecclesiastical with the civil supremacy, and to take pos- 
session of the property of the Church, there is no trace to 
show that he entertained the thought even for a moment. 
His position differed from that of other monarchs. He was 
the appointed guardian of the Church, the secular head of 
Christendom; and the peculiar character which has always 
belonged to the House of Habsburg displayed itself remark- 
ably in him. That character is essentially conservative, and 
devoted to the maintenance of existing rights. It has been 
deficient, through apathy or inactivity, but not aggressive. 
For the other German princes the doctrines of Luther 
opened the way to independent sovereignty ; and they pur- 
sued it, though slowly and timidly at first. Philip of Hesse 
gave the example, and was the first to apply to France for 
aid in accomplishing the German revolution. Francis I. 
did not hesitate to grant it; and it enabled Philip and his 
friends to complete their undertaking. 

In its character, this reformation resembled those of 
Sweden, Denmark, and England, inasmuch as the princes in 
each case took possession of the Church property and insti- 
tuted a royal supremacy. It differed from them, because in 
the other countries the Reformation strengthened the crown 
and the unity of the state; while in Germany it gave all the 
advantage to the rulers of the several territories, brought 
them into permanent opposition to the head of the empire, 
and thus undermined the stability of the empire, which was 
occupied at the same time by the Turks and the King of 
France. But for the pressure of those powers, and the con- 
stant active intervention of the French king, the Reforma- 
tion, that is, the dissolution of the empire into the territorial 
authorities, would never have succeeded. We are concerned 
here only with the political aspect of the event. It 1s 
another question whether the men of those days willingly 
and zealously accepted the new faith,—a question which 
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it requires no great knowledge of mankind to answer. 
Whatever may be the truth or excellence of a new doe- 
trine, it can never suddenly command the adhesion of a 
majority of men, if it is in contradiction to the tradi- 
tion and habits of ages. The fact is, that in each country 
the sovereign required his subjects to adopt his own re- 
ligious confession, and tolerated none besides. The Ger- 
man princes did not coerce their people by the scaffold 
and the stake to adopt the new doctrine, but permitted 
those who could not conform to go into banishment. 
This was the system afterwards proclaimed in the technical 
formula: Cujus regio, ejyus religio. 

The movement which was begun in this way could not 
fail, in its consequences, to Involve the ruin of the empire. 
The Emperor believed it to be his duty and his right to 
uphold the established order; while those princes who had 
resolved to effect the change endeavoured to deprive him of 
the means of resistance, and reckoned for the purpose on 
foreign help. Then began the melancholy and degrading 
characteristic of later German history, that the princes of 
Germany, whenever they entertained a design to strengthen 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours, looked with 
hope and confidence to i‘rance. On the other hand, the 
means were supplied to France of using the Germans against 
each other, either by giving actual assistance to one party, 
or by inducing one half of the princes to remain neutral while 
she fought with the other half. 

A. collision between the Emperor Charles V. and the 
princes who were in league with France was inevitable. It 
came in 1547. It cannot be called a contest between the 
Protestant princes and the Emperor, for Maurice of Saxony 
and Joachim of Brandenburg were on the imperial side. Nor 
can it be said that Philip of Hesse and John Frederick of 
Saxony fought for religion; for their armies consisted of 
mercenaries, and the people of Saxony and Hesse took part 
in the war only by their sufferings. No cause was at stake 
in which the subjects of the Protestant leaders felt an interest. 
The Emperor triumphed over his enemies, and beheld them 
at his feet. Ifat any time he had cherished visions of an 
hereditary or universal empire, the power to realise it was 
now in his hands. As he had overcome the princes who had 
risen against him, he might overcome the others. He could 
confiscate the lands of the rebels, and keep them for himself. 
He did not do it. He summoned a Diet, before which he 
declared that his purpose was conciliation. He called the 
most moderate divines of both parties together, and caused 
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them to draw up a scheme which all might accept until the 
council had decided. Charles V. imagined that agreement 
was still possible. But while he was negotiating Maurice of 
Saxony suddenly changed sides. He had obtained from 
Charles all that the laws of the empire allowed the Emperor 
to bestow,—the electoral coronet and a part of the dominions 
of his cousin John Frederick. But he longed for more. He 
applied for assistance to Henry II. of France, and obtained 
it for the treasonable price of the three bishoprics,—Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun. Then he turned upon the sick and un- 
armed Emperor, and compelled him to fly at night, by the 
olare of torches, over the mountains into Tyrol. The result 
was the Peace of Religion concluded at Augsburg, by which 
the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the princes was legally es- 
tablished in every German state. 

The treason had succeeded. It became the office of his- 
tory to justify, or at least to excuse, it. The French afirmed 
that Maurice, their ally, had baffled the ambitious designs of 
Charles V. The German princes wished this to be believed, 
and Philip of Hesse made Sleidanus write the history of the 
events. The work was in part completed before Charles V. 
ended his life at San Juste. The aged Emperor had it read 
to him, and exclaimed, from time to time, “ Mentitur nebulo.” 
But the words of Charles are forgotten. They were never 
heard by the Germans, and the work of Sleidanus is still 
read, quoted, and believed as an authentic and impartial 
narrative. Here too began the long series of the sins of 
omission of which the House of Habsburg has been guilty 
from an inability to comprehend the importance of the influ- 
ence which history exercises over the inclinations and aver- 
sions of mankind. Nothing of equal weight was opposed to 
the works of Sleidanus and his party. 

The Peace of Religion seemed to have composed the dissen- 
sions of the empire. The imperial authority had lost reputation, 
but had not fallen. The peculiar character of the reigning 
House was again displayed in a respect for existing rights. 
The imperial government observed the treaty of peace, and 
committed no outrage. The Lutheran princes acknowledged 
the equity of its policy. The descendants of Maurice at- 
tached themselves to the imperial party, and exhibited the 
old fidelity. Catholics and Lutherans lived at peace with 
each other, and the endeavour to dissolve the empire passed 
into the hands of another party, whose chiefs were the Cal- 
vinist princes in the Palatinate and Hesse Cassel. The 
achievements of William of Nassau in the Netherlands ex- 
cited their emulation. Many ecclesiastical principalities sub- 
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sisted, which awakened the desire of dividing them. Henry 
IV. of France founded his plans of aggrandisement on this 
feeling, and promised to aid in satisfying it. The basis of 
his great scheme of a Christian republic was the partition of 
Germany. A policy of aggression and robbery is never at a 
loss for a decent and sonorous name. Under Henry’s auspices, 
his Calvinist allies in Germany concluded the alliance which 
was called the Union ; and the menaced princes sought pro- 
tection in the Catholic League. <A general conflagration of 
Germany promised to be the first consequence of Henry’s 
design, when the dagger of Ravaillac postponed its execution 
for Richelieu. 

The leaders of the Calvinist party found themselves de- 
prived of a head, but they were resolved not to lose the fruit 
of their preparations. An opportunity for action arose in 
Austria. The nobles and great proprietors in the hereditary 
states resolved to make use of Protestantism against their 
sovereign in the way in which the princes had used it against 
the head of the empire. They demanded what was called 
freedom of conscience, that is, the surrender of ecclesiastical 
supremacy to the landlord on his own estate. The disputes 
of the brothers Rudolph and Mathias gave them what they 
wanted. Then they went farther, and insisted that only the 
Protestant, but not the Catholic, landowners should enjoy this 
privilege of religious freedom. The imperial statesmen who 
resisted their demand were flung out of the windows of the 
palace at Prague, and the Thirty Years’ war began. Fre- 
derick, the Elector Palatine, and the Calvinists rejoiced, for 
they thought their time was come. The Palsgrave was elected 
king of Bohemia, but enjoyed only the name. The nobles 
retained the supreme power in their own hands, and pro- 
claimed a religious war. 

No European nation has ever undergone such unutterable 
violence and misery as this act brought down on Germany. 
The people did not take part in the war, but bore the intoler- 
able evils itcaused. Whenever it scemed to flag, and a pros- 
pect of peace opened out before them, a little money served 
to inflame it anew. At first the money came from the Low 
Countries, where it was feared that the strengthening of the 
House of Habsburg by the peace of the empire might in- 
crease the power of Spain. They incurred no great sacrifices. 
It was sufficient to supply some adventurer with a hundred 
thousand florins, and to escort him over the German frontier. 
A standard was set up, recruiting commenced, the watch- 
word was Religion, and all the rabble assembled to rob and 
plunder, to murder and destroy, initsname. Thearmy grew 
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with the rapidity of an avalanche. Wherever it went, it was 
followed by its inseparable companions, pestilence and famine; 
and when the imperial forces appeared, it was beaten down. 
Meantime the cities fell into decay, grass grew in the streets, 
whole villages were annihilated, the country became deso- 
late, and for miles together every sign of cultivation disap- 
peared. This was the first act of the war. In the next, 
a crowned head, the King of Denmark, appeared, lured by 
the desire of the ecclesiastical territories of the North. 
Although a Lutheran himself, he obtained money from the 
Calvinist states of Holland, from the friendly James I. of 
England, from Cardinal Richelieu, and from the Seignory 
of Venice; whilst Turkish invasion was reckoned upon as a 
diversion. All these states were interested in the distur- 
bance of Germany, in order to prevent the revival of the im- 
perial power. The support of the people was obtained by the 
pretext of religion. King Christian ravaged and sacked, 
like his predecessors, not in the Catholic territories, for he 
never reached them, but only in lands belonging to rulers of 
his own Lutheran faith. This lasted until the imperialists, 
under Tilly, overtook and defeated him. 

Again an act of the drama had been played, and a new 
champion arose in the person of the King of Sweden. No 
German had invoked his aid, and the Lutheran Duke of 
Pomerania besought him to spare his land. Gustavus 
Adolphus answered that he came, without being summoned, 
for the purpose of giving to the Germans that religious free- 
dom which they did not possess. The treasures of Richelieu 
did not fail him, and he was abler than the Dane. Gustavus 
knew the power of the press. He had writings circulated 
through Irance to the effect that the war he came to wage 
was not a war of religion, but aimed at the ruin of the House 
of Austria. In Germany he swore by all that was sacred 
that he came only for the sake of religion. At first he did 
not succeed, and for a whole year his mercenaries sustained 
themselves by plunder. Then came a terrible catastrophe 
over Germany. ‘Tilly was defeated by the Swedes, and their 
successes followed rapidly. Gustavus assured the German 
citizens of his vocation to save the freedom of conscience ; but 
while he raised one hand towards heaven, he pointed with 
the other to his guns. The trembling burghers hailed the 
foreign conqueror as their deliverer from a religious oppres- 
sion which nobody had thought of. The iron hand of the 
Swedish King was upon them, and they obeyed. He marched 
from place to place, occupying the wealthy cities of Frankfort, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg, which had never seen a hostile 
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army, and each of which was richer in the precious metals 
than the whole of his kingdom. LEither of them might have 
arrested his progress, if it had had the resolution to do so. 
But they did not dare to resist; they threw open their gates; 
and Gustavus accepted or exacted enormous treasures in 
money, libraries, and works of art, which were sent home to 
Sweden. In return for all this, he professed to bring them 
freedom of conscience. He distributed the German terri- 
tories he had conquered, and even those he had not yet 
invaded. In the bishoprics he obliged the inhabitants to 
swear allegiance to himself and to the heirs of the Swedish 
crown, and trampled under foot and contaminated all notions 
of duty and obedience. It did not last long. Death carried 
him away on the field of Liitzen, and adorned the brow of 
the Northern invader with the crown of martyrdom for the 
Protestant faith. 

Another act of the fearful war began. Those German 
princes who had joined Gustavus through cupidity or fear 
returned to the side of the Emperor, and concluded peace and 
alliance with him against the foreign intruders. But neither 
the French nor the Swedes had enough, and they were joined 
by a younger son of the Lutheran house of Saxe Weimar, 
and by the widow of the Calvinist Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. Bernard of Saxe Weimar gave way beneath the 
toils of his adventurous career; but the Landgravine con- 
tinued the war for thirteen years, if war is not too noble 
a title for what followed. The series of the most diaboli- 
cal acts that malice or avarice could devise, and the desola- 
tion of Germany in behalf of no principle whatever, is called 
a religious war, and there are writers who to this day give 
it that mendacious name, to serve the purposes of their party. 

When peace arrived, men were debased to cannibals by 
hunger and despair.. They hunted each other down with 
slings and traps, and devoured each other like wild-beasts. 
They dug up the churchyards to obtain corpses for their food. 
Parents slaughtered and cooked their children, and children 
gnawed the bones of their parents. But the war was over. 
When it began, Germany was the first of nations in intellec- 
tual cultivation, in literature, and in refinement. It had now 
become the last of all; but the chance of improvement was 
given by the return of peace. 

The same literary endeavour appeared as before. Gus- 
tavus had caused books to be written in his defence, and 
Oxenstierna imitated his policy. Great folios were published 
to glorify the memory of the Swedish king, and when the 
wounds of the Germans began to heal, they learned their 
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history from these works. They learned that Gustavus Adol- 
phus was a noble hero, and disinterested benefactor, who had 
come to protect religion. They saw, it is true, that the 
Swedes had retained for themselves the best coasts of Ger- 
many on the North Sea and the Baltic, and the Swedish war 
survived in the proverbs of their country as the worst of all 
calamities; but this was attributed to the Swedes in the later 
period of the war, and not to Gustavus himself, who was too 
honest and too good for that. By degrees the sons of those 
whom he had trampled under foot surrounded him with a 
halo of sanctity. The man who had carried an army of free- 
booters into Germany, unprovoked, without necessity and 
without cause, solely to satisfy his military ambition, and 
whom the misery of the exhausted and ruined country had 
not shamed from his false pretence of religion,—the author 
of all the evil became a deliverer and a saviour. 

The Germans have no national history of that age capable 
of instructing them in the causes of the terrible disasters that 
befell them. There are three great contemporary works on 
the Thirty Years’ war, written in German, which are of such 
importance that they are still reckoned the principal autho- 
rities, and are even supposed severally to represent the dif- 
ferent interests and opinions. One is that of the Swedish 
historian Chemnitz, who wrote under the direction of the 
Chancellor Oxenstierna; another is the Zheatrum Europeum, 
which was compiled at Frankfort as the war went on, under 
the shadow of the Swedish arms, and breathes a spirit of 
servility towards the conquerors; the third is the Annales 
Ferdinandei of the Austrian Count Khevenhiller. In this 
last we might expect to find the imperial or national view 
of the war; yet there is very little, except the account of 
what the author himself saw on his embassy to Madrid, 
which is his own intellectual property. The greater part is 
transcribed from the Theatrum Europeum, and is impreg- 
nated therefore with Swedish tendencies, 

There is one little book of those days written in the style 
of Tacitus, and glowing with an ardent patriotism. It was 
composed by Pappus, a canon of Constance, and is worth 
more than many folios; but the fate of this book affords an 
instance of the ignorance of the Germans about their own 
history. It was written in Latin, and remained unknown 
to many later writers, and was forgotten till a reprint was 
issued within the last few years. It is now sometimes men- 
tioned or quoted by historians; but German literature has no 
history written in the tone and spirit of Pappus. 

In the Peace of Westphalia, Mazarin dictated the conditions 
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at Munster, and Oxenstierna at Osnaburg. Germany was 
compelled to give up fair provinces to each power, and to 
allow the authority of the several princes to be increased 
at the expense of the Emperor. This had ever been the 
policy of France, who wished to be able on occasion to use 
the princes against the House of Austria. It was therefore 
stipulated that they should all enjoy the right of concluding 
alliances with foreign states. This was the point on which 
Lewis XLY. rested the lever with which he turned the Ger- 
man princes to account, both in his invasions of Holland, 
and in his wars with the empire. In another way, too, the 
policy of France played into the hands of the petty sovereigns. 
It was in the nature of things that all the conservative forces 
within the several territories, the estates and the municipali- 
ties, should enjoy the support of the Emperor. The great im- 
perial tribunals at Spire and Vienna were a protection against 
unjust exactions on the part of the rulers. The power of 
these bodies was greatly reduced in consequence of the pro- 
longed troubles of the war, but still they formed a barrier 
able to resist that tendency towards absolute monarchy which 
the example of Lewis XIV. encouraged in every German 
state. In order to become masters in their own land, the 
princes imposed conditions on successive emperors, which 
confined the imperial authority in the territorities to the 
narrowest limits. A decree of the diet of the empire directed 
that the estates should not refuse their princes the means of 
an efficient defence. ‘Therewith it became possible to main- 
tain a standing army, and the standing army was a means of 
making the consent of the estates superfluous. Whenever 
a town, relying on the strength of its walls, dared to offer 
resistance, its insolence was put down. When the Elector of 
Mentz found himself unable with his own forces to compel 
Erfurt to submit, Lewis XIV. lent him French troops for the 
purpose, and Erfurt gave way. No German prince proceeded 
with so much energy in this course as Frederick William of 
Brandenburg. ‘The estates of the principality had refused 
his father the supplies for maintaining an army of 900 men 
to garrison his fortresses. Frederick William waged long 
wars without consulting the estates. He had once obtained 
from them an excise on provisions, on the ground that it 
would be more convenient than the usual direct tax or con- 
tribution. He caused this grant to be renewed until its for- 
“98 renewal had become unnecessary, and the military state 
egan. 

Hand in hand with the reduction of the supreme power, 

the restriction of the rights of corporations went on. The 
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anthority of the princes grew in the same proportion upwards 
and downwards. The framework of the empire was loosened, 
but it was not broken up. There was still an imperial court, 
in which every German could prefer a complaint against his 
immediate sovereign. The Emperor was the suzerain feudal 
lord, the source of all jurisdiction. At his call the Germans 
still rose in arms against their hereditary foes in the East 
and the West, against the Turk and the French ; and when 
they followed his standard, they swore fidelity to the empire 
and the imperial crown, and fought together side by side on 
the Drave and the Po, as well as onthe Rhine. In the West 
the empire suffered losses, chiefly in the hereditary domi- 
nions of the Austrian House, but in the Kast some compen- 
sation was obtained. In the broad plains of Hungary many 
a German from the Elbe or the Weser met his death. Hun- 
gary was more than once in the hands of the Turks, and was 
recovered, not with Hungarian blood, not only with the blood 
of Austrians, but with that of the people of Germany. 

The attacks of France and Turkey were naturally directed 
against Austria, because the Austrian power was the bulwark 
of the empire and of the German nation. Whenever Austria 
fell, Germany would be ripe for partition. The German 
princes felt the danger, and they stood in general by the 
Emperor ; but France did not lack the means of undermining 
the sentiment of union. It was particularly urged that the 
connection was required for no public or common purpose, 
but only in the family interests of the House of Habsburg. 
For that alone, it was affirmed, the Emperor dragged the 
other Germans into wars in which none but he was con- 
cerned. At the time these efforts were ineffectual; and the 
war of the Spanish Succession manifestly proved that the 
stake was not the private interest of the House of Austria, 
but the safety of all civilised Europe against the arbitrary 
will of a single potentate. It was at the same time easy to 
perceive that Austria never waged aggressive war, but fought 
only for defence. Throughout the end of the seventeenth 
century, down to the beginning of the eighteenth, the German 
princes, however ready they might be to accept the pensions 
of Lewis XIV., and to promote his interests for a time, more 
than their duty to the empire allowed, were yet not in a po- 
sition permanently to escape the influence of gravitation to- 
wards Austria. This preponderance held the empire together. 
It tottered, but did not fall asunder ; and it would have been 
well for the safety of Germany and the peace of Europe if 
one of the Habsburgs had succeeded in drawing the bonds of 
union more firmly together. No such scheme ever arose, for 
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it was contrary to the traditionary policy of that conservative 
and unenterprising house. There was no reason to fear that any 
emperor would overstep the limits of the power which the 
peace of Westphaha had defined. Thus it came to pass that, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, the princes en- 
tered into closer alliance and confidence with Leopold, the 
Protestant houses of Guelf and Hohenzollern at their head. 
The ablest of the Guelfic princes, the father of George L., 
was rewarded with the ninth electorate ; and the Elector of 
e the 
royal crown for the duchy of Prussia, which was beyond the 
limits of the empire, and in which he enjoyed a perfectly in- 
dependent sovereignty. 

The power of the House of Brandenburg began early in 
the fifteenth century, when the Empcror Sigismund pledged 
Brandenburg to Frederick of Hohenzollern, Burgrave of Nu- 
remberg, for 800,000 crowns in gold. Thenceforth the cha- 
racter of the house in the affairs of the empire was marked 
by an unswerving fidelity to the Emperor, which even the 
Reformation did not interrupt. In the rebellion of the other 
Protestant princes against Charles V., Joachim of Branden- 
burg maintained a strict neutrality, while he showed that 
his sympathies were on the imperial side. It has often been 
the policy of that family to remain neutral in critical con- 
junctures; but, as things stood in 1547, there was more to be 
gained with the Emperor than against him. Even the great 
Klector Frederick Wiliam, though he accepted a pension 
from France, did not join in any hostile act against the Em- 
peror. Irederick I. was so absorbed in his scheme for ob- 
taining the royal crown, that he showed on all occasions the 
strongest attachment to Leopold; and his son, Frederick 
William I., did the same, though he formed in other respects 
a striking contrast to his father. He dismissed all the cour- 
tiers at his accession, and placed his jester at the head of the 
Academy which had been presided over by Leibniz. He 
cared only for what was practical, and, that according to him, 
was the army alone. He had no wish to engage in war, and 
avoided it until Charles XII. compelled him to fight. His only 
motive was a love of parade. This passion went so far that there 
was one soldier in his army for every thirty of his subjects. In 
time of the profoundest peace he had 87,000 men under arms, 
with a population of two millions anda half. It was a mighty 
change since less than a century before, when the estates of 
Brandenburg had been able to prevent the great grandfather 
of Frederick William from raising a force of nine hundred 
men. No permission was asked for the army of 87,000. 
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Frederick William clad the descendants of the men who had 
refused the supplies in the blue uniform of his soldiers, and 
declared to the estates of Prussia that he was resolved to 
establish his sovereignty like a rock of adamant. But with 
all his military array, he had no bad intention and no thought 
of war, least of all against the Emperor. He hated the French 
as his uncle William of Orange hated them. No German 
monarch, he declared, could side with France unless he was a 
scoundrel. No thought ever entered into his mind of breaking 
up the empire. He would hold fast by the House of Austria, 
he declared, for with the House of Austria his own had pros- 
pered. 

The empire was badly joined together, but still 1¢ main- 
tained itself. Three of its electors wore foreign crowns— 
in Prussia, in Poland, and in England; but the imperial 
power was still supreme, and the three royal electors bowed 
to its interests like the rest. No German prince was so pow- 
erful or so unpatriotic as to enter into competition with the 
kkmperor. The empire was loosened, but not divided; there 
was a multiplicity of powers, but not a dualism, when Fre- 
derick William I. closed his eyes. Frederick II. grasped 
his sceptre, and all seemed quict for a time. Peace prevailed, 
and yet the burden of the army oppressed the country. Still 
Trederick levied new forces. His father had detested the 
French; he had long corresponded with Voltaire; and 
Frenchmen crowded to his court as they had assembled in 
Sweden before the expedition of Gustavus Adolphus. No 
such design was suspected in the new King of Prussia. He 
published a book against Machiavelli, and the Abbé de St. 
Pierre fell into an ecstasy at hearing the voice of justice and 
mercy, and the condemnation of all conquerors, proceeding 
from the throne. Meanwhile Frederick was arming, and the 
imperial ambassador reported from Berlin that matters looked 
alarming. He was told that his fears were groundless, and 
that an enmity on the part of a Hohenzollern against the 
empire was incredible and impossible. Frederick’s father 
had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, and the succession 
of Maria Theresa; Frederick did not express the least doubt 
of its validity, and the Emperor Charles VI. might die in 
peace. 

He died in the autumn, while Frederick lay ill with fever. 
He had no more time to be sick. He took quinine against 
the orders of the physicians, asked his ministers and generals 
for their advice,* laughed at them when they opposed his 
schemes, and set his troops in motion. He sent an envoy to 
Vienna to demand the cession of Silesia, and before his 
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envoy had reached Vienna his troops were in Silesia. The 
preach of faith and right was less prodigious than the perfidy 
with which he obtained auxiliaries. As he rode out of the 
gates of Berlin, he said to the French ambassador, “TI be- 
lieve I am playing your game; if I win, we shall divide the 
stakes.” His other ally was fanaticism. frederick, the 
friend of cynics and materialists, who set the highest proof of 
philosophy in atheism, caused his clergy to preach in all the 
churches that he was fighting for the Protestant religion 
against the Catholics. The words were successful, and he 
laughed with his unbelieving friends at the ease with which 
they were believed. 

Frederick converted Prussia into a new state, for he gave 
that name to all his dominions, and called his people the 
Prussian nation. Thus he succeeded in forming a new centre 
of gravity in the empire. A dualism was established, and by 
the law of gravitation the lighter masses must follow the 
greater in critical times. Germany could no more be one, 
because there were two independent centres of attraction ; 
and it could not unite, because the mode in which the second 
had arisen affixed the curse of hatred to it. The Prussian 
state was formed with the consciousness of guilt towards 
Austria, and the sense of this is ineffaceable. It is the same 
position which Protestantism occupies in the religious sphere 
towards Catholicism. There is an obscure feeling of the 
wrong which was done by the separation which still remains. 
It is vaguely felt by many, though distinctly understood by 
few, and contributes to make the mutual aversion greater on 
the Protestant than on the Catholic side. Catholicism stands 
on its own right, and has not to care for Protestantism. But 
Protestantism requires the shade of the Catholic Church that 
its own light may appear. Catholics may belong to their 
Church with the warmest attachment, without knowing, that 
Protestantism exists. The zeal of a Protestant for his own 
religion is inseparable from his zeal against Catholicism. 

The same feeling animates the Prussians towards Austria. 
The erection of a new centre in the German system was the 
act of one man, and it was done against the counsel of his 
ministers and officers. But it succeeded, and success bestowed 
a sanction upon it. It became necessary to justify the act 
and to establish the necessity of the new state. This is the 
office of that historical school which in recent times has been 
known by the name of the Gotha party. It is in the nature 
of things that this school could not confine itself to the one 
immediate object of justifying the policy of Frederick the 
Great against the House of Habsburg. In inseparable con- 
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nection with that particular act are the previous events and 
conditions out of which it arose, and the consequences it 
brought after it. We must look back for a moment to the 
point from which we started. ‘The Reformation served as an 
occasion for the princes who accepted it to rebel against the 
Emperor and the unity of the empire, and enabled them to go 
on under that banner to a complete independence and sove- 
reignty. France, we have seen, was at all times ready to 
encourage and support in Germany those movements which 
she repressed most energetically at home. ‘This policy cul- 
minated under Richelieu, but it 1s in reality the same under 
the Valois and under the Bourbons. It achieved great re- 
sults, and at one moment promised to triumph completely. 
For the price of the frontier of the Rhine, Richelieu was 
ready to support Gustavus Adolphus in the erection of his 
new Protestant empire; and the Swedish king had selected 
the long chain of ecclesiastical territories as the basis of his 
sovereign authority. His death bafiled the design; and the 
empire, though greatly weakened, was not yet divided into 
two systems. 

Frederick II. appeared as the heir of all these predeces- 
sors. All that Philip of Hesse, Maurice of Saxony, the Pals- 
grave Frederick, and Gustavus Adolphus, had ever attempted, 
he attained. The others had prepared the way for him. He 
gathered the fruit of their labours. For that purpose he used 
the same means,—the invocation of Trench assistance, or 
rather the betrayal of Germany to [’rance, and the excite- 
ment of fanaticism. ‘The first was in his plans from the 
beginning. ‘The other appears not to have been originally 
intended, because of his general indifference to every thing 
religious ; and he was driven to adopt it in order to overcome 
the reluctance of his subjects to engage in the war. The 
desire of conquest does not reconcile the people to great sacri- 
fices or wrong; they require some higher and more ideal 
motive, or at least the pretence of one, when their own in- 
terests are not immediately concerned. Frederick proclaimed 
a religious war, and thus entered fully into the footsteps of 
his predecessors. It enabled him to attain those ends in 
which they had only partially succeeded. 

The first consequence was to increase the confessional 
antagonism, at least on the Protestant side. ‘Tull then, the 
hope of a reunion had survived, and its possibility had been 
assumed on almost every occasion,—at the Diet of Augsburg, 
the Peace of Religion, the Treaty of Munster, and in the 
efforts at reconciliation which were promoted by the Emperor 
Leopold, down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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The policy of Frederick II. put an end, once for all, to the 
possibility of union. He had let fanaticism loose, and had 
conquered by its aid. Thenceforward Prussia and Protest- 
antism were identical in the eyes of his subjects, and for him 
in his relations with them, whilst Austria and Catholicism 
shared the same aversion. When Frederick had once dis- 
covered the value of this ally, he was incessant in his endea- 
vours to take advantage of it in every way. He invoked it 
in the first Silesian War, and again in the Seven Years’ War. 
But it was not enough to present the phantom of his own re- 
ligious war to his subjects, without explaining its origin by 
some device on the other side. There was no chance that 
Austria would afford an opportunity of the kind; and so 
Frederick resolved to supply it himself. He composed a 
letter from the Pope to Marshal Daun, made D’Argens to 
translate it into Latin, and then announced that it had been 
captured. The artifice was successful, both at the time and 
afterwards in history. 

As Frederick combined the schemes of those who had 
gone before him, in order to enjoy the fruit of what they had 
done, so the Prussian historians undertook the literary defence 
of those former endeavours which had prepared the way for 
Frederick’s measures. The foremost writer of this class was 
the King himself. His activity in this department cannot be 
estimated too high. It is extraordinary both from its extent 
and its influence. As soon as a campaign was over, the King 
sat down to write the history of it in the way in which he 
wished it to be regarded by his subjects. He was neither a 
master of style nor of the language he used; but his French 
courtiers prepared his writings for publication. He did not 
confine hintSelf to his own time. He experienced, as he says, 
the want of an historical literature for the past also, and he 
laboured to supply it. He wrote Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburg, in which the fidelity of his ancestors to the 
crown and laws of the empire is represented as simplicity 
and foolishness, and in which he distributes praise and blame 
among them according as their actions resembled or differed 
from his own. In these literary plans he naturally found 
Support among the French. The creation of a divided Ger- 
many was agreeable to the national feelings and policy of the 
French; and the parsimonious King was generous in his 
pensions to the Academicians of Paris. The influence of these 
writers extended far beyond the frontiers of France, over 


’ The letter is to be found in C2uvres de Frédéric le Grand, xv. 122. 
Berlin, 1854. 
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other countries ; and we in England especially have been in 
the habit of repeating their language. 

In Germany, Frederick himself is the model and proto- 
type of that description of history which is known in our 
days as the school of Gotha, and for a long time he was its 
only representative. There was no historical literature in 
Germany before the close of the eighteenth century. Until 
the poetic and elegant literature had gone before, the lan- 
guage did not possess the flexibility and softness necessary 
for a narrative in artistic prose. The historical works of that 
period are mostly shapeless compilations, useful only for 
reference, or mere rhetorical exercises, like the historical 
works of Schiller. Political history began to be written for 
a purpose by German professors only after 1815, when the 
Prussian state had gone through many further vicissitudes. 
After Frederick had set up his monarchy with the aid of 
France, in defiance of the imperial house, hatred and arma- 
ments against Austria were necessarily the system of the 
new state. His father had kept up a large army because 
his soul knew no greater enjoyment than the duties of a 
drill-sergeant. Frederick perfected the military state into 
a weapon of offence against Austria. Frederick William 
had made two-and-a-half millions of inhabitants pay and 
feed 87,000 profitless idlers. Frederick II. doubled the domi- 
nions and the subjects of his father, and compelled his five 
millions to keep up in time of peace an army of 180,000 
men. The military burdens of Prussia at the present day are 
scarcely one third of what they were under F rederick II.; 
and the complaints and murmurs of the Prussians now must 
give us a standard of the measure by which their forefathers 
estimated the glory of their king. In those days no com- 
plaints were heard. Frederick did not wish to have an army 
of idlers. He required that they should work in the remu- 
nerative field of war. When his finances were in sufficient 
order, he overran the dominion of some neighbour, generally 
of Maria Theresa. This was repeated four times. On the 
two first occasions he was in open alliance with France. He 
began his third war in the firm belief that France would not 
act contrary to her traditional policy, and would never join 
Austria against him. Kaunitz was more cunning than he, 
and concluded the treaty of 1757 with France against the 
King, who was already in Saxony. This alliance displayed 
from first to last an incurable w reakness, and thus enabled 
the concentrated force, the military genius, and the single 
will of Frederick to carry him through the war. A fourth 
time, in 1778, he broke out, expecting to be supported cither 
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by Russia or by France; but he was deceived, and brought 
down on Germany the disgrace of a peace of which Cathe- 
rine II. dictated the terms and guaranteed the maintenance. 

Frederick’s designs were exclusively warlike; he urged and 
pressed his miserable subjects till they set on foot one sol- 
dier for every twenty-seven inhabitants. Yet he was pursued 
every where by a sense of weakness. His five millions of sub- 
jects were little in comparison with the great monarchies that 
surrounded him. From France he had, indeed, nothing to 
fear. The growth of a state like Prussia corresponded too 
well to her national policy of antagonism against Austria. 
France was not likely to desert him, but he had closed the 
door against an alliance with her. Twice, in 1740 and 1744, 
he had invited her to a league, and each time he had broken 
it when he thought he could break it with advantage. Hence- 
forth that means of support was at an end. But he feared 
and hated Austria, and required an ally against her. The 
other German States held aloof, for they had reason to fear 
him more than they had ever feared Austria in times past. 
He sought the aid of Russia. Catherine was ready to consent 
to it, and Frederick paid her an annual tribute of half a million 
florins. The alliance was sealed by participation in a common 
crime. Frederick proposed the dismemberment of the totter- 
ing and distracted kingdom of Poland; and Catherine showed 
herself ready to execute it, and to distribute the spoil so as to 
give much to the stronger and less to the weaker. Austria 
opposed the criminal project; but the allies threatened to 
combine their forces against her, and Maria Theresa reluct- 
antly consented to an act which her minister represented as 
inevitable. 

The partition of Poland, and the services of Frederick in 
promoting the marriage of the Grand Duke Paul, preserved 
the alliance for a time. Then Catherine preferred the new 
Emperor Joseph, and abandoned the King of Prussia. He had 
never been regarded as an equal partuer in the alliance, and 
was only tolerated till a better could be found. He could not 
conclude treaties himself, but was obliged to apply and to 
wait for his admission. It was the unavoidable fate of a 
power hardiy even of the second rank, in attempting to stand 
on a level with the great monarchies. It cannot be said that 
the proud and ambitious king did not feel the humiliation 
to which he was exposed. More than once his passion ran 
over, and he gave vent to his hatred of Catherine before his 
brother Henry, whom he did not love. He weighed painfully 
the necessity of an alliance for his new state. The necessity 
existed, but it existed only in consequence of Frederick’s own 
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indefensible policy. He had torn asunder the natural bond 
of union with the German empire and with Austria. Atl the 
misery and bloodshed that the Germans suffered in the half- 
century of his reign came from him. Like the hnks of a 
long chain, it proceeded from his invasion of Silesia; and the 
consequences were not over at his death. He left behind 
him, as the fruit of his labours, the Prussian state, which he 
had constructed and maitained by treachery and falsehood, 
but also with genius and energy. It is an old and true 
saying of a great historian, that states are preserved by the 
same means by which they are founded. Frederick had, 
moreover, in the course of his long reign, impressed on the 
state he had created the strong and enduring lust of con- 
quest. But he could leave behind him only the craving, which 
might or might not be subdued. The genius and the energy 
with which he had satisfied it in his hfe he took with him to 
his grave. 

The consequence was, that the policy of Prussia for twenty 
years after the death of Frederick II. was the most miserable 
ever seen in the world. Every where there was a childish 
appetite, and nowhere resolution and activity to gratify it. 
The Emperor Leopold II. with difficulty curbed the boyish 
eagerness of Frederick William II. to begin a war against the 
Revolution ; for Leopold was statesman enough to understand 
that nothing could be more welcome to the revolutionary 
Jeaders than war. Mindful of the conservative traditions of 
his house, he formed a league with Frederick William, in 
March 1792, for the maintenance of the existing order im 
Germany and in Poland. Soon after, rumours of war against 
Austria came from Paris. A Prussian envoy appeared at 
Vienna in April, asking permission to annex the towns of 
Thorn and Danzig, in return for which Prussia undertook to 
observe the treaty she had just ratified. The astonished Aus- 
trians dismissed the envoy with a refusal. But the Prussian 
government was in earnest in this demand. A few days after, 
the same envoy was on his way to St. Petersburg with the 
same proposal ; and there he obtained what he asked for, and 
more besides. “Thorn and Danzig,” said the Empress, “ were 
too little. Prussia ought to have more, and ought to raise 
its demands.” This was the beginning of the second parti- 
tion of Poland. 

It has been often and justly said, that the coincidence of 
the French Revolution with the maturity of the schemes of 
Catherine II. against Poland was fatal to Europe, But there 
was at the same time a third element in the combination,— 
the weakness, the cupidity, and the degradation of the Prus- 
sian government,—which prepared the way for the others, and 
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gave them importance. The alliance which Leopold formed 
in March 1792 made head both against the East and the West. 
The demands of Prussia, four weeks later, deprived the alli- 
ance of its value. Catherine treated the expression of that 
wish as an invitation to divide Poland. This was not the 
intention of the Prussian government ; but its selfish ambi- 
tion gave Russia an opportunity of urging it farther than it 
would have otherwise gone. For it was the interest of Prussia 
to preserve Poland and not to destroy it, and this had been 
the declared policy of Frederick II. 

Just as the ambition of Prussia opened the way for France 
in the West, as it had done before for Russia in the North, the 
French declared war against Austria, in the belief that Prussia 
would join in it, or at least be neutral. They trusted to the 
dependence of Prussia on their support in order to satisfy 
her ruling passion for growth. More than once the revo- 
lutionary leaders offered the hegemony of Germany as the 
price of the Prussian alliance. This project, which is now 
pursued by the Nationalverein, was originally conceived by 
the republicans of 1793. In return, they demanded that 
Prussia should unite her forces with theirs in an attack upon 
Austria. Frederick William II. shrank from such an act of 
treason; but the French had at least succeeded in cramp- 
ing the resistance of Germany. The Prussian officers osten- 
tatiously displayed their preference for their enemies and 
their aversion for their Austrian allies, and the Austrians 
were filled with a natural suspicion and alarm. This is the 
reason of the failure of the allies in the first period of the 
revolutionary war, in spite of their great superiority. The 
bravery of the republican armies obtained the victory, in con- 
sequence of the depressing and dividing influence which the 
policy of Prussia exerted over the operations of the German 
armies, 

Frederick William had been eager for the war; but for 
his ministers the only question, while it lasted, was to obtain 
from the French an adequate price for the retirement of 
Prussia from the coalition. Negotiations were actively car- 
ried on in the autumn of 1794. France made both claims 
and offers; but what it claimed for itself, and what it offered 
in compensation, was always German territory, to which it 
had no right. France demanded the frontier of the Rhine, 
aud offered to Prussia, which at that time possessed but very 
little west of the Rhine, a considerable extent of territory on 
the right bank. In return for this, Prussia withdrew from 
the coalition. She went farther, and undertook to reduce 
and occupy, by force of arms, any states of Northern Germany 
that might refuse to consent to the peace, and might remain 
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true to their duty to the Emperor and the German empire. 
That peace of Basil, of the year 1795, breathes treason to 
Germany in every line. It was, in fact, nothing but the first 
treaty for the partition of Germany between France and Prus- 
sia. It was the realisation of those words of Frederick II. to 
the French ambassador, as he rode out of Berlin to his first 
battle: “ Je vais, je crois, jouer votre jeu. Si les as me vien- 
nent, nous partagerons.” 

The policy of the Peace of Basil caused the successes of 
France and the calamities of Germany in the following years. 
Not only the dominions of the Prussian crown, but the other 
territories of Northern Germany, were reduced to inaction by 
the threatening attitude of the government of Berlin. Austria | 
alone, assisted by Southern Germany, carried on the contest 
with the French Republic, with equal success at first, until 
the genius of Bonaparte turned the scale. The naval vic- 
tories of England gave no aid to the allies on land. The 
Peace of Campo Formio was followed by that of Luneville, 
in which the ecclesiastical states were divided at the choice of 
the First Consul, and Prussia obtained her share. In 1805 a 
new coalition was formed, and again it depended on Prussia, 
by her codperation in the common cause to arrest the enor- 
mous power of the French Emperor. But the government 
felt before all things the desire of extension at any price, and 
hoped to earn a good reward by its neutrality. Both the 
contending powers showed their contempt for this cowardly 
policy. The Russians and the French traversed at the same 
time portions of the Prussian territory. The Prussian gov- 
ernment was indignant, and sent Count Haugwitz, the type 
of the empty, self-sufficient class of statesmen who ruled at 
Berlin, to demand explanations of Napoleon. The Emperor 
made him wait till Austerlitz was won, and then determined 
not to make Prussia his enemy at once, but to keep in his 
own hands the choice of the time for the coming breach. He 
knew that he could always have Prussia in his power, by 
exciting her cupidity with a prospect of new territories. He 
offered Hanover, which he had occupied because it belonged 
to his enemy King George, but which had no part in the war 
between England and France. The invasion of Hanover was 
therefore directly contrary to the law of nations; but this did 
not alarm the Prussians. They eagerly swallowed the bait, 
and sent troops into Hanover, without perceiving that it had 
been offered to them only in order to be taken away, that 
France might have an opportunity at command of forcing 
them into a quarrel. 

Napoleon did not follow the tradition of the national 
policy of France, which was to spare Prussia and to support 
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her as a useful and sure ally against Austria. The position 
was no longer the same. Austria was crushed, and the alli- 
ance of Prussia was no longer needed against her. The envy 
and the selfish indifference of Prussia had done its part. Her 
own time for destruction had arrived. In the summer of 
1806 Napoleon thought the harvest was ripe. A few months 
before, he had made over Hanover to Prussia, and then opened 
negotiations with England, in which he allowed it to appear 
that he would not be unwilling to restore the Electorate to 
George III. ‘This was reported to Berlin, where it was re- 
ceived with indignation, and the army was placed at once on 
a war-footing. Nothing could be more welcome to Napoleon, 
who overthrew the Prussian monarchy with a single blow. It 
fell unmourned and unpitied; and only the intercession of the 
Emperor Alexander at Tilsit obtained for Frederick William 
the restoration of part of his dominions. 

For seven years there was no Germany. The princes of 
the Confederation were vassals of France, and gave their sub- 
jects to fight Napoleon’s battles against Austria, Spain, and 
Russia. ‘They were rewarded with an entire and absolute 
sovereignty over the people. All the self-governing corpora- 
tions, which had lasted till the downfall of the empire, were 
now abolished, and a general equality of servitude followed. 
Those princes have been severely judged, especially by the 
party which sees in Prussia the end of all its hopes for Ger- 
many. And yet Prussia alone was answerable for this degra- 
dation, and alone had given that example of perfidy and trea- 
son to the common country which led to its ruin. All that 
made the Confederation of the Rhine so humiliating to Ger- 
many proceeded as a necessary consequence from the Peace of 
Basil, or rather from that inauspicious day in 1740 on which 
Frederick II. gave his troops orders to enter Silesia. Austria 
fought once more for the independence of Europe, in 1809 ; 
and again Napoleon conquered, until he reached the term of 
his success at Moscow, and lost his army in the retreat. 

A better time opened with the spring of 1813. But it did 
not come by the act of the Prussian government, but by the 
rising of the Germans against the French supremacy that 
oppressed and irritated them. The movement began in Kast 
Prussia, where it was supported by the presence of the Rus- 
sians. Thence it ran through Germany. But the govern- 
ment obeyed it with reluctance, and Field-Marshal Yorck was 
never pardoned for his convention with the Russian com- 
manders. Frederick William ILI. was compelled to swim with 
the current which it was impossible to stem. The Germans 
conquered, and the Congress of Vienna assembled. 

In that victorious period the Prussian people outstripped 
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their government, and joined with the whole nation. Even 
among the patriotic poets of the War of Deliverance there 
were Prussian subjects, like Schenkendorf, who longed for 
the restoration of the fallen empire. Yet the great German 
movement could not fail to play into the hands of the Prus- 
slan government, which was again eager for increase of 
power, and claimed a recompense for the lead it had taken in 
the war. Austria was obliged to consent to the dismember- 
ment of Saxony, and one-half of the Saxons were made over 
to Prussia. The dualism of Germagy was established on a 
broad and firm basis; and the monarchy of Frederick the 
Great was more than doubled, and became one of the mem- 
bers of the European Pentarchy. But, in comparison with 
the others, it was not a power of the first order, and the pres- 
sure of its littleness was not removed. Its population is only 
half that of any of the other great powers, and it has no com- 
pensation in the position or the form ofits dominions. They 
are shapeless and divided, and the soil is not highly produc- 
tive. 'The army necessary to maintain the artificial rank and 
influence of the state is beyond the resources of the inha- 
bitants, and yet it is so organised as <o be efficient only for 
defence. Prussia cannot carry on a foreign war, and has not 
the means of constructing a fleet. She has no historic unity 
—no consciousness of having been united for centuries. The 
Protestantism of the state is broken down by seven millions 
of Catholic inhabitants. Prussia has been made a great power 
in name, with all the traditions of an inferior power. ‘There 
is no national policy impressed by history upon the country. 
It has no other but that which its position imposes—the policy 
of increase at any price. 

For thirty years after 1815 Prussia followed in the wake 
of Austria. The German empire was not revived; the Con- 
federation took its place; and Austria obtained, as a relic of 
her old supremacy, the right of presiding at the Diet. ‘The 
sovereign princes who composed it followed naturally the im- 
pulse of the preponderant state, and imitated Prussia in their 
submissicn to the Austrian government. Ambition and the 
lust of conquest seemed to slumber. But it was only a 
superficial calm. There was agitation beneath the surface. 
During this period historical studies were actively pursucd ; 
but history was chiefly in the hands of the professors, and this 
determined its tendency and spirit. Austria was shut up in 
herself, as she was tempted to be by her own mass, and as 
she had been even when the empire had more intimately con- 
nected her with the rest of Germany. The difference of reli- 
gion stood like a barrier between her and the professors at the 
Universities of Germany. It repelled them from Austria, and 
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attracted them towards Prussia. <A whole class of influential 
and able men, whose writings moulded the opinion of the age, 
was estranged from one power, and driven to support the other. 
Prussia knew how to take the fullest advantage of this state 
of things. She cherished and cultivated the professors. An 
appointment at the University of Berlin was made the supreme 
reward of merit, and the highest aim of a professor’s ambition. 
The prospect of such promotion exercises a singular fascina- 
tion on the minds of men to whom it presents itself. It was 
an irresistible influence, which arose and was established 
without any definite endeavour to corrupt the professors, or 
any conscious loss of independence on their part. In the 
great majority of German histories published of late years, the 
Prussian point of view predominates over the German. Even 
the historians of the smaller states contribute to the same 
result. Except Austria and Bavaria, there is no mainly Ca- 
tholic state in Germany. Besides Saxony, all the other reign- 
ing houses are Protestant. In each of these states, therefore, 
the official acceptable view of history is Protestant; and the 
writers have seldom any encouragement to overcome the ordi- 
nary prejudices, or give up the specifically Protestant standard 
of judgment. This is not so much a reproach as an important 
fact, because it is one which the Prussian government is able 
to turn to account. 

The nature of this danger may be explained by an instance. 
We have mentioned the letter from the Pope to Marshal 
Daun, which Frederick II. forged in order to excite the fana- 
ticism of his people against the Catholic enemy. In the year 
1845 this letter fell into the hands of the Lutheran prelate 
Dr. Zimmermann, the head of the Protestant Church in Hesse 
Darmstadt, a man animated with a sincere zeal for his reli- 
gion, and with a corresponding zeal against the Papacy.. The 
ardour of these sentiments put his critical faculties to sleep. 
He published the letter in his Ecclesiastical Journal, and in- 
troduced it as authentic to his clergy, who could not be 
expected to show the discrimination which their superior 
wanted. Frederick would have been made happy if he could 


have foreseen that, after the lapse of a century, he would have 


such a disciple. The same Dr. Zimmermann displayed a simi- 
lar knowledge of history on another occasion. He founded a 
society for the support of Protestants destitute of the means 
of religious worship. Nothing could be more proper than to 
supply Protestant communities with a church or a school ; 
but this society was called the Association of Gustavus Adol- 
phus (Gustav-Adolfsverein). The name alone did more than 
a hundred books to promote the popular belief which the 
Swedes imposed on Germany two centuries ago with their 
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mercenaries and cannon, that the ambitious conqueror Gus. 
tavus Adolphus was a religious champion, the giver and sa- 
viour of freedom of conscience. Further, the name is con- 
nected with a tendency to aggression and hatred against 
Austria. The importance of this influence may be under- 
stood, if it is remembered that the Association is spread all 
over Germany, and counts members in every village. In 
Prussia this was fully appreciated ; and the King did not hesi- 
tate to accept the protectorate of the Association, as soon as it 
had grown into importance, though Gustavus Adolphus hardly 
ever insulted and injured any other prince so grossly as his 
relative the Elector of Brandenburg, who joined the Swedes 
only by compulsion, when their cannon were pointed at the 
windows of his palace, and who, as soon as he was out of their 
power, turned against them, and threw himself into the Im- 
perialist party. 

The real Gotha party, however, has its seat and basis 
among the German professors, who have accepted the mission 
of glorifying the acts of Frederick II., and who revive the 
tendencies of his unmitigated despotism in conjunction with a 
vulgar liberalism. Their object is to make Prussia a real 
great power, or to erect a Prussian empire over Germany, with 
a parliamentary government. They look to England as the 
model to be imitated ; and herein hes the great historical and 
political error of the party, which resembles that of the French 
liberals in 1790. Before the Thirty Years’ war, the power of 
the estates within any German territory was at least equal to 
that of the English Parliament under Elizabeth or James. It 
was as late as the year 1627 that the estates of Brandenburg 
refused supplies for an army of 900 men. ‘Twenty years later 
they no longer had the power to do this. The Thirty Years’ 
war, and its consequences, broke the power of the free insti- 
tutions. The creation of a standing army opened in each 
territory the way to absolutism. 

In no state was that absolutism carried out so thoroughly 
and so relentlessly as in Prussia which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the most perfect despotism. Frederick II. destroyed 
all those institutions and authorities conservative of freedom, 
on which a parliamentary constitution could have arisen ; 
and he left to his posterity and to his people the tradition 
and belief that in Prussia the king governs, and the king 
alone. The Gotha party imagine that the self-governing 
bodies can be replaced by elections according to majorities, 
or some new scheme of government unknown to the tradi- 
tions, and not founded on the materials, which the country 
has preserved. The parliamentary system cannot find a soil 
in Prussia in which to strike root. In case of conflict between 
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the crown and the parliament, the electors will not stand by 
their representative. They have neither the inclination nor 
the means to support him. The military power is exclu- 
sively in the hands of the executive. If we remember how 
hard was the struggle between the Long Parliament and the 
King, although the Parliament was in possession of the ma- 
chinery of administration, it is evident that the crown must 
prevail in any similar conflict with the Prussian parhament, 
which has not the material foundation of independence, and 
would be disabled by the stopping of the supplies which each 
member receives from the state. 

It is certain, however, that this proclamation of the ideas 
of parliamentary government which now prevail in Europe 
contributes in an eminent degree to the strength of the 
Gotha party. It was first adopted in the Frankfort parlia- 
ment; and its conspicuous failure there, and the political 
incapacity of the leaders of the party, did not open men’s 
eyes. The constitution was finished, and the imperial crown 
was offered to the King of Prussia. He refused it; but all 
the members of his family did not share his views. Frede- 
rick William IV. considered that in rejecting the offer he was 
making up for the weakness he had displayed before the revo- 
lution at Berlin on the 18th of March 1848. He never really 
adopted the views of the party to which he owed the prospect 
of an imperial crown. When the deputation which carried the 
vote of the parliament to Berlin had so completely failed in 
its mission, the Frankfort assembly came rapidly to a close. 
The bulk of the party who had voted for the Prussian empire 
met together at Gotha, and hence they received their name. 

They had been repulsed, but they continued actively to 
pursue their end. The Prussian government did not quite 
abandon them ; for, with the uncertainty and want of straight- 
forwardness that always characterised its policy, it still de- 
sired to employ, for its own advantage, the services of the 
party whose object it had frustrated. A proposal was made 
to institute a union of several German powers, with Prussia 
at their head, with a view of gradually absorbing them. A 
new parliament met for the purpose at Erfurt, but achieved 
nothing. Prussia again made a beginning, and attempted to 
defy Austria in the Hessian question. The armies stood 
Opposite each other; but Prussia took alarm, did penance at 
Olmiitz, and demanded the restoration of the Diet. Austria 
acted generously ; for it lay perhaps in her power at that time 
to put an end for ever to the Prussian schemes of aggrandise- 
ment. The Prussian minister, Baron Manteuffel, uttered the 
famous words, “ the strong recedes.” 

The excited passions settled down, but the action of the 
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party was on the increase. Austria persisted in her old fault 
of neglecting the scientific and popular literature of the rest 
of Germany, while professors wrote great works in which, in 
the name of historical research, they made a propaganda for 
what was called the mission of Prussia. This mission they 
believe to consist in the absorption ofall the rest of Germany, 
One of the leaders of the party thus defines its scope : “ Prus- 
sia embraces only fragments of the German land and people. 
But the essence and end of the state lies in its mission to the 
whole nation, of which it has gradually annexed successive 
parts. In this mission lie its justification and its strength. 
Prussia would cease to be necessary if she could forget it. 
Whenever she has forgotten it for a time, she has been weak, 
declining, and near destruction.”* The writer of this passage 
has undertaken the history of the Prussian policy. But this 
policy of annexation only began with the attack on Silesia in 
1740. Herr Droysen has therefore endeavoured to show that 
the same fundamental character is found in the policy of the 
Hohenzollerns ever since they obtained their first elevation, 
in consequence of their fidelity to the empire. It was a dif_i- 
cult enterprise; but the author has made it easier by putting 
into his pages all that Swedish or French historians, or the 
partisans of the several smaller princes, have ever said to the 
prejudice of Austria. For the Gotha party have entered upon 
the inheritance of all the accusations, just or imaginary, which 
have at any time been made against her. This work was be- 
gun at the Saxon University of Jena. Some years after, the 
author was summoned to Berlin, which purchases, by means 
of such disinterested appointments, the title of the intellectual 
metropolis of Germany. 

Many other writers are actively engaged in a similar ef- 
fort to give a basis in historical science to the ambitious 
policy of Prussia. The most conspicuous of all is Professor 
Sybel, who has lately attempted to use all the history of Ger- 
many since Charlemagne as an instrument of the Gotha op- 
position to Austria. He roused many opponents among Pro- 
testant writers, such as Klopp and Wydenbrugk, and he was 
answered with the authority of Leibniz, who expressed himself 
in the year 1690 as follows: “I deem it but just to attribute 
it to Austria that Germany still stands, and that the imperial 
name has not yet fallen.” But, however powerful or impar- 
tial the refutations, there can be no doubt that the mass of 
the Northern Germans generally incline, if not to the practical 
tendencies of the Gotha party, at least to its views of history. 
The first cause of this is the negligence and apathy of Austria. 
She has done nothing with any vigour to rectify the pretended 


+ Droysen, Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, i. 3. 
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results of historical investigation, or to assert her own claims 
and support her own cause. 

In this contest, the position of the smaller states is pe- 
culiar. Since Prussia has concentrated in her own hands 
all the animosity and antagonism against Austria that has 
ever been shown by any of the German princes, a natural, 
though silent and unacknowledged, league subsists between 
Austria and the middle states. They have nothing to fear 
from Austria, for she has shown no inclination to annex any 
German territories. They all fear Prussia, and rely on the 
Austrians alone for protection against her ambition. If Aus- 
tria falls, they fall with her, that is, they must be swallowed 
up by Prussia. It would follow from this obvious fact, that 
the middle powers are interested in giving no encouragement 
to the tendencies of the Gotha party. Yet the contrary to 
this occurred till lately. Leaders of that party, the historians 
Sybel, Droysen, and Hiiusser, were professors at Munich, 
Jena, and Heidelberg. There they taught their doctrine of 
the necessity of enlarging Prussia, and of her duty and voca- 
tion to incorporate the other German states. So general 
was the belief that the Gotha party represented the real 
science of history, that its views have become almost univers- 
ally prevalent in literature, and filter through the universities 
into the schools. ‘Three-fourths of the periodical press is in 
its hands. In other countries, and especially in England, 
nothing is known of historical literature in Germany except 
through the medium of this school. 

_ In 1859, a generous movement traversed the middle states 
in favour of Austria; and, if the governments had had their 
own way, the Germans would have risen in such force that 
they might have reduced the power of Napoleon III., and 
relieved Europe of the overwhelming pressure of perpetual 
armaments. But the Emperor Napoleon justly reckoned on 
the neutrality and indecision of Prussia; and when the move- 
ment became threatening, it was avoided by a hasty peace. 
The agitators used this position of affairs with great dexterity. 
The necessity of a closer union of Germany had never been 
felt so keenly as in that summer. The desire for a more 
concentrated system was universal. This idea was adopted 
by the men of the school, who went on to declare that it 
was necessary that a German power should take the lead, 
—a power which could only be Prussia, because Austria was 
disabled by the effect of her losses. They therefore very 
wisely demanded, not that the several princes should sur- 
render their independence, but that the military power and 
the diplomatic action should be intrusted to Prussia. By 
this artifice, the full consequences of which were not seen at 
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once, they succeeded in winning many well-meaning persons, 
The result was the Nationalverein, one of the most melan- 
choly products of the national history. It arose out of the 
partial and one-sided notion of German history which the 
Gotha party has been propagating for so many years. The 
idea was originally French, and was a just calculation of the 
Jacobins, that it was to their advantage that their neighbours 
should exhaust themselves in contending with each other. 
That purpose would be attained by the success of the Nation- 
alverein. It is of course needless to argue with men who 
believe that they would not be made Prussian subjects if the 
military and diplomatic lead were given to Prussia. A union 
of this kind would be safer with Austria than with Prussia, 
because Austria is essentially not aggressive, and never at- 
tempted to centralise Germany under Vienna. But Prussia 
is In origin and nature centralising and expanding, and would 
inevitably use the conceded power to absorb the conceding 
states. The governments and a portion of the people know 
this well. In the southern states, in Wirtemberg, and, above 
all, in Bavaria, there is a strong antipathy to Prussia, and 
the plans of the national party can never succeed by peaceful 
means. Their execution threatens to bring down on Ger- 
many the worst horrors of civil war. 

A secondary element in the Nationalverein is composed 
of those democrats who desire a concentration of Germany 
under Prussia, because it is more easy to attain their ultimate 
object where there is a single head than where there are many, 
and the Prussian empire would be the preliminary to the 
republic. The Prussian government has treated the whole 
movement with its usual duplicity. It disavowed the associ- 
ation in public, and encouraged it secretly. In the affairs of 
the Diet, it promoted the views of the party, and proceeded 
against the Diet, as Frederick had treated the empire, in such 
a way as to dissolve and subvert its authority. It was restored 
at the desire of Prussia in 1850, and had prepared a series of 
general laws for the whole country respecting a uniform stand- 
ard of weights and measures, a civil code, and other things. 
The Prussian government opposed all these measures. If a 
Prussian supremacy is ever established, the Diet must first of 
all be destroyed ; and to prepare the way for this, its moral 
authority must be undermined. To this end the organs of 
Prussia and Gotha are constantly abusing the Diet, and de- 
claring that it is useless and incompetent to do any good. 

During the last few months Prussia has exhibited her plans 
more openly. ‘Towards the close of last year, the celebrated 
historian Professor Sybel published an historical pamphlet, in 
which he laboured to show that the whole history of Germany 
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tends towards the establishment of an inner confederation 
under the supremacy of Prussia, and a more extensive league 
which should include Austria. It was the programme of the 
Nationalverein on the scientific foundation of the Gotha party. 
From the great ability and literary fame of the writer, the 
book created some sensation, though it was supposed to be 
merely the lucubration of a private individual. About the 
same time the Saxon minister, Herr von Beust, presented to 
the governments a scheme of Federal Reform. Count Bern- 
storff answered that the only possible reform was the creation 
of a federal union under Prussia, and a further league between 
it and Austria. It was the substance of the national pro- 
ject in a slightly modified form ; but the Prussian statesman 
went farther, and deduced the Prussian title to the supremacy 
from the clauses of the act of confederation, a document which 
speaks only of equal sovereign governments. This was too 
bold a refinement; and the governments of Austria and the 
lesser kingdoms immediately replied by identical notes to 
Prussia, in which they proved the contrary of Count Bern- 
storff’s argument, from the text of the act to which he ap- 
pealed. ‘They pressed for a reform of the confederation, but 
on the basis of existing rights. 

It is evident that Prussia can never attain her object by 
peaceful means. This is the contradiction under which she 
labours. She would be glad to pursue a course of conquest 
in imitation of Frederick I1.; and at the same time, conscious 
of her weakness in comparison with the rest of Germany, 
she is anxious to obtain a possibility of peaceful annexation. 
Courage is wanting to her ambition. With most of the mem- 
bers of the National Association it is otherwise. The ma- 
jority of these men wish to see Prussia occupying in Ger- 
many as soon as possible the position of Piedmont in Italy. 
Professor Sybel demands that Prussia should take steps to 
constitute a united Germany—first, by diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Austria, and, if they fail, by having recourse 
to arms. The writers of his school have taken care that 
political wrong shall no longer appear to be wrong. It 
is the fruit of their teaching, that the measure of political 
morality is sought exclusively in the result. This is the 
criterion which justifies that attack on Austria by Frederick 
the Great which is the origin of the modern Prussian state. 
Consequently, the same success would justify a similar act at 
the present time. The moral confusion of ideas in the public 
mind of Germany respecting Italian affairs is due to this 
cause. In this country the indulgence shown to the Pied- 
moutese policy has much to do with a stupid liberalism and 
bigotry, but it is also founded partly on real grounds of na- 
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tional interest. Many Englishmen sincerely believe that a 
free and united Italy would be an ally against France; and, 
however untenable such an opinion may be, it contains an 
clement of patriotism, and even of reason. But the Germans 
have no excuse for blindness in the matter. They have either 
no interest at all involved in the Italian movement, or, if they 
have any, their sympathies should naturally be on the side of 
the German power against whom that movement is directed. 
But the whole influence of the school of Gotha and of the 
national party is adverse to Austria, and their patriotism is 
exhibited in a persistent hostility to the interests of the first 
of the German powers. 

Should Prussia ever determine to adopt the traditionary 
policy of Frederick II., there would be no lack of adventurers 
ready to obey her call, but certainly a great want of wisdom 
and judgment in action. .It would be proved once more that 
Frederick the Great bequeathed to his state the impulse to 
increase, but was unable to leave behind him the will and the 
genius by which his own successes were obtained. ‘This dis- 
parity between the end and the means is the disease of the Prus- 
sian monarchy. Prussia is neither great nor small. She feels 
her impotence, and wishes to be powerful; but she possesses 
only the desire, not the strength to accomplish it. This desire, 
which has constantly and restlessly shown itself on every occa- 
sion during many years, and has always been repulsed, is a 
warning to Austria and the other German states to be upon 
their guard. The inclination has never been so powerful as 
now ; and many circumstances in the condition of Austria and 
the rest of Germany have contributed to make the majority 
of the Prussian people, and a large portion of the Germans of 
the north, its partisans. The ideas of Frederick the Great 
have become a sort of common property. But there is an 
utter want of capacity to realise them, and that want is 
not supplied by lofty words. Prussia cannot carry out the 
wishes of the Gotha party and the Nationalverein without 
bringing greater misery on Germany than Victor Emmanuel 
has brought on Italy, because there will be the resistance of 
well-organised states and of an attached and loyal population 
to overcome—a resistance strengthened moreover by religious 
antagonism. The attempt is one which Prussia cannot make 
without the security that Piedmont enjoyed in the support 
of France; while, under any circumstances, the state of Ger- 
many 1s less favourable to her schemes of ambition than it was 
in the year 1740, and the issue of an attempt on her part 


might easily be very different from the expectations with 
which it would be made. 
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TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA.: 


Ir ought to be, one would think, a fair earnest of a good 
book, that the ambition of the author’s literary life has been 
to write it. And yet we read this announcement at the 
opening of Mr. Trollope’s work with some misgivings. Per- 
haps, had he waited to frame his wishes until after he had seen 
the country he was to describe, the case would have been 
different ; but where a man sets out on his travels with a pre- 
conceived determination to enshrine them im a fitting record, 
there is at least a possibility that in his choice of materials for 
his book he will be governed by the consideration rather of 
what ought to be in it than of what he is able to put there. 
A book of travel will be good just in proportion as its writer 
gives himself to the description of that which he is most com- 
petent to describe. Wedo not mean that Mr. Trollope has 
been writing of subjects of which he knows nothing. Few 
men are less likely to commit themselves after this fashion. 
On the contrary, we are quite ready to accept what he has 
given us at his own valuation. He tells his readers that a 
book on the government of the United States would “do 
honour to the life-long studies” of some great “ constitutional 
pundit,” but that “the plain words of a man who is no 
pundit need not disgrace the subject,” if he can write truly 
what he thinks honestly,—that the death of Hector is a fit 
subject for a schoolboy’s verses, though Homer also sang of 
it. If the ground were wholly unbroken, there might be 
some truth in this view. But as it is, the only result of Mr. 
Trollope’s labours is to tell us, pleasantly enough, though with 
no small amount of verbosity, what almost every one who is 
not certain to skip the constitutional chapters of his book 
will have seen in some form before. Of course, if we could 
feel assured that we have lost nothing by the course Mr. 
Trollope has pursued, we should not be disposed to quarrel 
with him merely because he has inserted chapters on the 
government, the law, and the finance of the United States in 
the body of the work, and added the inevitable Declaration of 
Independence in an appendix. It would, at any rate, have 
been no worse offence than the interpolation of a dissertation 
on promotion in the Civil Service into the novel of The Three 
Clerks. But it is difficult to believe that the book has not 
suffered by the prominence given to questions which do 


* North America. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 
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not fall within the author’s peculiar province. Mr. Trollope 
seems to us to be fitted in no common degree to describe 
social phenomena. Character and manners he paints with a 
touch which, if it is superficial, is still singularly accurate ; 
and it seems rather like cutting blocks with a razor when he 
devotes time and space to telling us that all the States in the 
Union return an equal number of senators, or that judges 
chosen by universal suffrage are not likely to be independent 
of the populace. We could have made the acquaintance of 
these and such-lhke facts for ourselves, without the interven- 
tion of Mr. Trollope as master of the ceremonies. It is 
highly desirable that every traveller m America should know 
something—the more the better—of the political features 
of the country before he sets out. But it is not necessary 
that he should insist upon making all his readers as wise as 
himself. There is plenty of evidence that Mr. Trollope did 
make this preparation most conscientiously ; only we should 
have been better pleased if he had not insisted upon incor- 
porating the scaffolding with the artist’s design. It is quite 
possible to have too little of the personal element in a book of 
travels; and we cannot help thinking that if Mr. Trollope 
had thrown his notes into a somewhat less elaborate form, he 
would have given his readers more pleasure and as much pro- 
fit. It would have been quite impossible, we are well aw are, 
to have travelled in America in 1861-2, and not to have given 
a large space in the narrative to the political questions of the 
day; but the proper function of the traveller is description 
rather than dissertation, and, at any rate, the latter element 
should be only admitted when his residence in the country 
has enabled him to get possession of facts which are not 
known to his readers at home. The latter half of this con- 
dition is, we dare say, fulfilled in the present instance ; but 
we cannot help thinking that the greater part of the writer’s 
constitutional lore might as well have been got up in England 
as in the United States. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of Mr. Trollope’s book 
are the chapters in which he brings out the striking differ- 
ences which exist, whether in interests, feelings, or probable 
future, between the Northern and Western States. ‘The 
eight states which lie wholly west of the Alleghanies— Ohio, 
Indiana, Lilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas—contain a free population greater than the total 
population of the ten Southern States. Ifthe Border States 
are saved for the Union, Missouri, Kentucky, and Western 
Virginia must be reckoned with the West; and im that case 
the population will be about equal to that of the Northern 
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States proper,—equal, that is, at the present moment, but in- 
creasing at a very much faster rate. That these Border States 
will remain within the Union seems decidedly the most pro- 
bable result, if the dispute is terminated by European medi- 
ation. The South cannot reconquer them; and, divided as 
their interests and feelings necessarily are between the con- 
tending confederacies, the balance appears to incline towards 
the North. In Missouri the slaves are only a tenth of the 
population ; and out of the 170,000 inhabitants of St. Louis, 
only 2000 are slaves. Here, therefore, there is evidently but 
little vitality in the system, and, left to itself, slavery will pro- 
bably soon die out of the State. In Kentucky their numbers 
are much greater,—about twenty per cent of the population ; 
but here the restraints imposed by public opinion upon their 
owners must seriously impair their commercial value. They 
are not convertible. In Kentucky men do not sell their 
slaves; but their creditors sometimes do it for them, and 
hence it has come to be almost a sign of bankruptcy. If they 
have more slaves than they know what to do with, they let 
them out to hire; if they have fewer than they want, they 
hire them from some one else. A quasi- patriarchal system of 
this kind has little in common with the huge plantations and 
wholesale slave-markets of the South. The slave-owning 
interest will not carry the Border States towards the South ; 
and the powerful Southern sympathies exhibited even by the 
people of Maryland are evidently founded, not on commer- 
cial views, but on the political habits and instincts which are 
developed in all slave-states, in contrast with the absolute 
equality of Northern democracy. 

The divergence of interests between the Western and 
Northern States is daily becoming more marked. The North 
is a manufacturing country; and, as its efforts in that direc- 
tion are still very feeble, the manufacturers insist strongly on 
the necessity of protection from foreign competition. The 
West is as eager for free-trade as the South itself. Indeed, 
in this respect their interests are one and the same. They 
are both devoted to production,—of grain in the one case, and 
cotton in the other,—and both desirous of exporting their 
produce, and receiving foreign manufactures in return. The 
growth of the export trade of the West is the most extraor- 
dinary feature of the recent progress of the United States. 
The prairies of Illinois and Minnesota are still only in the 
very infancy of cultivation, and the railway which crosses the 
State of Michigan runs for the greater part of the distance 
through an uncleared forest ; and yet in 1861, 60,000,000 


bushels of grain and flour passed through Buffalo, at the 
VOL, I. a 
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lower end of Lake Erie, the point at which trans-shipment 
into canal-boats or railway-cars takes place. These figures 
do not include the grain shipped in sea-going vessels which 
pass through the Welland Canal into Lake Ontario, and out 
by the St. Lawrence. 


“T confess that, to my own mind,” says Mr. Trollope,—and we 
suspect most of our readers will in this point agree with him,—* sta- 
tistical amounts do not bring home any enduring idea. Fifty million 
bushels of corn and flour simply seems to mean a great deal. It is 
a powerful form of superlative, and soon vanishes away, as do other 
superlatives in this age of strong words. I was at Chicago and at 
Buffalo in October 1861. I went down to the granaries, and climbed 
up into the elevators. I saw the wheat running in rivers from 
one vessel into another, and from the railroad up into the huge bins 
on the top stores of the warehouses. I saw corn measured by the 
forty-bushel measure with as much ease as we measure an ounce of 
cheese, and with greater rapidity. I ascertained that the work 
went on weekday and Sunday, day and night incessantly; rivers of 
wheat and rivers of maize ever running. I saw the men bathed in 
corn as they distributed it in its flow. I saw bins by the score 
laden with wheat, in each of which bins there was space for a com- 
fortable residence. I breathed the flour, and drank the flour, and 
felt myself to be enveloped in an ocean of breadstuff; and then I 
believed, understood, and brought it home to myself as a fact, that 
here in the cornlands of Michigan, and amidst the bluffs of Wiscon- 
sin, and on the high table plains of Minnesota, and the prairies of 
Illinois, had God prepared the food for the increasing millions of the 
Eastern world, as also for the coming millions of the Western.” 


It is easy to see, with such grain-crops as these, how im- 
portant it becomes to the Western States to have a ready 
outlet to the markets, whether of the old or the new conti- 
nent. Nature has given them the two greatest systems of 
inland water carriage in the world—the great lakes on the 
north-east, and the Mississippi on the south. Last autumn 
the Mississippi was closed, the railways were overworked, and 
the cost of carriage to the coast rose greatly in consequence. 
In October 1861 a bushel of Indian corn was sold by the farmer 
in Illinois for 5d., while in Liverpool it fetched 3s. 10d. ; 
and of this enormous increase, about 2s. was expended in the 
transit from Chicago to New York. Where the quality was 
inferior, it was not worth while to shell the corn for the mar- 
ket, and large quantities, which would only have been worth 
4d. a bushel as food, were actually used for fuel. The loss which 
the closing of the Mississippi entails on the Western States 
is very great; and it is not difficult to understand how im- 
portant it seems to them to regain the command of the 
navigation, and to keep it for the future in their own hands. 


— 
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From St. Paul’s, the capital of Minnesota, wheat can be car- 
ried to the Gulf of Mexico without change of boat, a distance 
of 1000 miles in a straight line; and St. Louis, which hes 
below the confluence of the Missouri and the L[llinois with 
the Mississippi, boasts that it can command 46,000 miles of 
navigable water. ‘Thus the secession of the South affects the 
material interests of the Western States far more directly 
than those of New England or New York; and it is only 
reasonable that they should claim to have a proportionate 
voice in the conduct, and hereafter in the termination, of 
the war. 

But the command of the Mississippi is not the only 
point on which the attitude of the two great sections of the 
Northern Republic towards the seceders is marked by dif- 
ferent characteristics. The hostility of the North is mainly 
political ; the hostility of the West is mainly material and 
philosophical. The North regards the South not only as a 
rebel, but a rebel who has thrown off the yoke before it was 
well upon his neck. For many years past the Southern States 
have been the absolute rulers of the Union. ‘They have fur- 
nished the North with statesmen and presidents, they have 
guided the whole policy of the Government; and now, just 
when the tables seemed on the point of being turned, when 
the North at last saw its way to making the South taste 
the sweets of submission, the South withdraws from the 
Union. The will of the majority has been the law of the 
Federation hitherto, when Northern politicians were in a 
minority ; and the North is not disposed to see the law re- 
versed because they happen for once to be ina majority. And 
therefore in the Northern States the Abolitionist party is still 
asmall one. for the most part, if the Union could be pre- 
served, and Southern policy be no longer in the ascendant, 
Northern politicians would be willing to give fresh guaran- 
tees to slavery, and even to some extent to enlarge its area. 
But the Western States hate slavery on economical grounds. 
They look upon the whole unsettled territory of the Union as 
the natural outlet for their coming population, and the ap- 
pointed field for their labour ; and they know that free-labour 
cannot coexist with slave-labour,—that wherever slavery sets 
its foot manual work becomes inevitably a symbol of degra- 
dation. This feeling is not, it is almost needless to say, allied 
with any love for the Negro—that is a weakness to which the 
most fanatical Abolitionist of Massachusetts rises superior ; 
It is simply a dislike of the system as the natural and ne- 
cessary antagonist of free-labour. Indeed, in many cases it 
would be hardly too much to say that the Western man gives 
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the first place in his dislike to the slave, and the second to the 
slave-holder, as the cause of the slave’s being where he is. With 
this economical hostility to slavery, however, there is combined 
a philosophical one. <A large and increasing section of the 
population of the Western States is composed of Germans, 
They form entire regiments in the Western army, while in 
Detroit and Milwaukee nearly every third shop bears a Ger. 
man name. And the Germans are to a man Abolitionists, 
not after the fashion of the Abolitionists of the North, where 
instant emancipation is regarded sometimes as an act of 
righteous vengeance on the rebels, sometimes as a means of 
calling into being an army of new allies; but after the fashion 
of German philosophers. 

‘A man, as a man, is entitled to freedom. That is their areu- 
ment, and it is a veryold one. When you ask them what they would 
propose to do with 4,000,000 of enfranchised slaves, and with their 
ruined masters, —how they would manage the affairs of those 
12,000,000 of people, all whose wealth, and work, and very life, 
have hitherto been hinged and hung upon slavery ;—they again ask 
you whether slavery is not in itself bad, and whether any thing ac- 
knowledged to be bad should be allowed to remain ?” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Trollope was not able 
to extend his journey into the Southern States. Apart from 
the great interest which any authentic and intelligent account 
of their condition would have for us just now, we should have 
much liked to have the results of his observations on the work- 
ing ofslavery. His West-Indian experience has not tended to 
make him think highly of schemes of hasty emancipation. It 
is no kindness to the slave to set him free until he is fit for 
freedom ; and the true test of this fitness is in the recognition 
on his part of the necessity of labour. We have no objection 
to accept Mr. Trollope’s test ; but we must not forget that the 
expediency of retaining a system of slavery must be decided 
by the correlative test of its tendency to fit the slave for ulti- 
mately conforming to this requirement. It is here that the 
Southern case hopelessly breaks down. Let it be granted that 
the Negroes in the South are not conscious of the necessity of 
labour any more than the Negroes of the West Indies were 
conscious of it thirty years ago, what probability is there that 
they will ever become so under their present masters? Where 
population is dense, and the means of livelihood hard to get, 
the Negro will work like other men, as is proved by the expe- 
rience of Barbadoes. But where subsistence lies ready to his 
hand, he—may we not here also say, like other men—will not 
work until his standard of comfort is raised and enlarged, and 


he finds that he must work if he wishes to realise it. But 
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there is no progress towards this end in slavery as it exists in 
the Southern States. It finds the Negro a barbarian—it leaves 
him at best a child, acting only by rule, without any concep- 
tion of a law, and having no other idea of work than that of a 
schoolboy’s task,—to be got over as quickly as possible. 


“ Charming pictures are drawn for you of the Negro in a state of 
Utopian bliss, owning his own hoe, and eating his own hog; in a 
paradise where every thing is bought and sold, except his wife, his 
little ones, and himself. But the enfranchised Negro has always 
thrown away his hoe, has eaten any man’s hog but his own, and 
has too often sold his daughter for a dollar, when any such market 
has been open to him.” 


Doubtless such a result carries with it the condemnation 
of imprudent schemes of emancipation; but it implies also 
the absolute and hopeless condemnation of the system which, 
after generations of entire and irresponsible possession, could 
leave such a result possible. We are disposed, however, to 
think that Mr. Trollope has not taken into account some ele- 
ments of the Negro character which seem to give a better 
promise for the future. In the rare instances where Negroes 
have been trusted with a certain amount of independence, and 
allowed a share in the profits of their labour, they have shown 
themselves capable of improvement, and have sometimes made 
considerable sums by working after hours. As this is not 
done for subsistence, but to obtain luxuries, or in some cases 
to earn money to buy their freedom, it seems to follow that 
they are not wholly proof against the incentives by which 
white men are acted upon, and that some better possibility 
may be in store for the race than the gradual extinction to 
which Mr. Trollope looks forward as the best solution of the 
difficulty. He suggests an “ edict enfranchising all female 
children born after a certain date, and all their children ;” the 
result of such an arrangement being that ‘the Negro popu- 
lation would probably die out slowly,—very slowly.” This 
proposal appears to us very far inferior to Mr. Olmsted’s—to 
provide the slave as now with the necessaries of food, lodging, 
and clothing, estimating them at their fair price, and allowing 
the overplus of his labour to accumulate for the purchase of 
his liberty. If he was too idle to work out the value of the 
necessaries supplied to him, he might be coerced as at present. 
Practically, however, the question of emancipation is no longer 
one of personal interest to the North, except perhaps in the 
Border States, where it will prove comparatively easy. The 
South will have one day to deal with it for themselves ; and, 
difficult as the solution of the problem is already, it will only 
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become increasingly so in proportion as its expediency is 
denied and its possibility ignored. 

And yet the position of the free labourer in these Western 
States is not altogether an enviable one. He is not poor, 
as we understand poverty in England; but his work is very — 
hard, and his master very exacting. An American taskmaster 
“knows nothing of hours, and seems to have that idea ofa 
man which a lady always has of a horse,—he thinks that he 
will go for ever.””? The independence of the American “ help’ 
does not extend itself to the labourer. He is accustomed to 
be driven. They will never “ half move unless they’re driven,” 
a foreman said to Mr. Trollope ; “ they kinder look for 1t, and 
don’t well know how to get along when they miss it.” And 
then, although wages are high,—thirty shillings a week, per- 
haps, in towns, and half that sum, with board, in the country, 
—and food is cheaper than in England, yet clothing is dearer 
and more of it is required, and the wages are paid irregularly, 
and sometimes not at all. Not to pay your labourers does not 
seem to be specially discreditable in North America. 


“We have men who go in debt to tradesmen, perhaps without a 
thought of paying them ; but when we speak of such a one who has 
descended into the lowest mire of insolvency, we say that he has not 
paid his washerwoman. Out there in the West, the washerwoman is 
as fair game as the tailor, the domestic servant as the wine-merchant. 
If a man be honest, he will not willingly take either goods or labour 
without payment, and it may be hard to prove that he who takes the 
latter is more dishonest than he who takes the former ; but with us 
there is a prejudice in favour of one’s washerwoman, by which the 
Western mind is not weakened. ‘ They certainly have to be smart 
to get it, a gentleman said to me whom I taxed on the subject.’ 
‘You see, on the frontier a man is bound to be smart. If he ain't 
smart, he’d better go back East, perhaps as far as Europe. He'll do 
there.’ ”’ 


This kind of oppression is exercised the more easily be- 
cause hired labourers are generally new comers, Germans or 
Irish, who have not learned to combine for their own defence. 
No man remains a labourer a moment longer than he can 
help it. His great ambition is to buy land, and to be his 
own master. If he is content to take land uncleared, and 
at some distance from a road, he will get it at five shillings 
an acre; and if he buys directly from the government, even 
this price need not be paid at once. If, however, he wishes 
to purchase land which is already partly cleared, he takes it 
off the hands of some speculating settler, who sells the im- 
provements at a good profit, and goes off further into the 
interior to prepare another untouched allotment for another 
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sale. If he is particular about facilities of carriage, he pro- 
bably buys the land from a railway company. In the Western 
States the usual history of a railroad is, that the company has 
bought a large tract of land from the government at five 
shillings an acre, and then run a line through it, looking to 
make their profits, not from their traffic receipts, but from the 
sale of the lands which the new line will be the means of 
opening up for settlement. In these Western States the rail- 
way holds quite a different position from what it does in Eu- 
rope. Its object is not to answer the demand for carriage, 
but to create it. In fact, throughout a large part of the 
country there are no other roads; if you leave the rails, you 
must take to the fields or the forest. . 

Mr. Trollope did not find the railways a very comfortable 
mode of travelling. The want of any distinction of classes 
would alone prevent that. Luxurious as Americans may be, 
if they like, in their houses, dinners, carriages, or horses, if 
they want to travel they must submit to “public opinion,” 
and take their chance in the common car. It is curious to 
notice how aristocratic and democratic intolerance can start 
from opposite poles and yet arrive at the common goal of a 
sumptuary law. ‘The one says to those below its own class, 
“You shall not dress, or eat, or travel as I do;” the other 
says to all above it, “I cannot do as you do, but I can make 
you do as I] do.” As far, however, as railways are concerned, 
the poorer classes suffer in pocket, if they gain in dignity. 
If you force the companies to strike an average for all pas- 
sengers, they must raise the fares at one end in proportion 
as they lower them at the other, and the ordinary rate of 
payment is consequently quite threehalfpence a mile. A half 
fare additional is a good deal to pay for the privilege of know- 
ing that your richer neighbour is just as uncomfortable as 
yourself, and probably suffers from it a good deal more. The 
same feeling shows itself in America in other ways. The 
Maine liquor law, indeed, which generally strikes an English- 
man as the most flagrant instance of interference with per- 
sonal liberty, is defended by its advocates on other grounds ; 
and though it is still nominally in force throughout the New 
England States, it seems to be very generally evaded. At least, 
though the hostess at Portland declined to sell Mr. Trollope 
any thing to drink, she placed a bottle of porter by his side 
at dinner, for which she made no charge; so that perhaps the 
liquor of the community is always paid for under some other 
name. It is proper to add, however, that according to some 
authorities such a concession as this involved no violation of 
the spirit of a law against intoxicating drinks; for when Mr. 
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Trollope pointed out to a man who was driving him that 
Scotch ale and bitter beer were advertised for sale in the 
shop windows, and suggested that a man might get drunk 
on them, he received for answer, “‘ Wa’al, yes; if he goes to 
work hard and drinks a bucketful, perhaps he may.” But in 
hotels,—and hotels are a much more important element in 
American life than they are in that of any other country,— 
there is very little freedom of action. When the traveller 
arrives, he finds that in the matter of rooms he has but little 
choice. He inscribes his name in a book and prefers his re- 
guests to the clerk, who probably takes no heed of them, 
though half a dozen loungers will do their best to make up 
for his inattention by carefuily spelling the name of the new- 
comer, and listening attentively to what he says. 


“ That necessity of making your request for rooms before a public 
audience is not in itself agreeable, and sometimes entails a conversa- 
tion which might be more comfortably made in private. What do 
you mean by a dressing-room, and why do you want one ? Now that 
is a question which an Englishman feels awkward at answering before 
five-and-twenty Americans, but it has to be answered.” 


In all but the very largest hotels the table-d’hote system 
is carried out with great rigidity. If you do not get up at 
the very instant the morning gong sounds, or if you cannot 
compress your toilet within the allotted thirty minutes be- 
tween that time and. breakfast, you must submit to making 
that meal under surveillance. The attendants stand over you, 
filling your cup the moment it is empty, and your plate while 
you are m the very act of conveying the last morsel to your 
mouth. You are late, and you must be shown that time is 
valuable. Even when the guest, warned by experience, 1s 
punctual to the moment, and his movements are covered by 
the presence of numbers, the final cause of his being there 
at all is kept before him with disagreeable prominence. Food 
is taken separately from conversation, and at dinner meat 1s 
taken separately from drink. The whole of the United States 
seems to be in the condition of English confectioners before 
Mr. Gladstone instituted cheap wines and refreshment licenses. 
You may “liquor up” after dinner, certainly (except in New 
England), just as you may liquor up before dinner, or at any 
other hour of the day; but there is not supposed to be any 
special fitness in that time; and then, as always, it must be 
done at the bar. Tea is another great corporate meal; so 
that there seems to be but little exaggeration in Mr. Trollope’s 
conclusion,—“‘in an American hotel one can never do as one 
pleases.” In the Western cities the hotels recognise no class 
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distinctions, nor do they prescribe to their guests any standard 
of dress or manners. 


“Tn the inn at Rolla was a public room, heated in the middle by 
a stove, and round that we soon found ourselves seated in a company 
of soldiers, farmers, labourers, and teamsters...... The teamsters 
greased their boots, the soldiers snored, those who were wet took off 
their shoes and stockings, hanging them to dry round the stove; and 
the Western farmers chewed tobacco in silence and ruminated. At 
such a house all the guests go in to their meals together. A gong is 
sounded on a sudden close behind your ears; accustomed as you may 
probably be to the sound, you jump up from your chair in the agony 
of the crash, and by the time that you have collected your thoughts 
the whole crowd is off, in a general stampede, into the eating-room. 
You may as well join them; if you hesitate as to feeding with so 
rough a lot of men, you will have to sit down afterwards with the 
women and children of the family, and your lot will then be worse. 
The men are dirty and civil, the women are dirty and uncivil.” 


There must be many Americans to whom all this is as 
disagreeable as it is to foreigners. But they never seem to 
make any complaints. Indeed, the extreme patience with 
which they put up with avoidable misfortunes is one of 
the most noticeable features of their character. They are 
patient in great matters,—patient under martial law, patient 
under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, patient under 
arbitrary arrests; but it is not this which is so remarkable. 
Indifference to the acts of a government, provided that you 
have the choice of it, is a common characteristic of democra- 
cies; and where the whole community suffer, the keenness of 
individual discomfort is dulled by the consciousness that all 
are faring alike. The peculiarity of the Americans is, that 
they seem to let prosperity go as easily as freedom. In Mis- 
souri Mr. Trollope fell in with a farmer, going down, under 
the protection of the Northern army, to see if there were any 
remains of his property to be found. His house had been 
burnt, his stock and crops carried off, and his farm had be- 
come a wilderness; but he only “ guessed things were pretty 
rough.” Within the lines of the army of the Potomac there 
were farm-houses standing which were still occupied by their 
old inhabitants. The land was overrun by soldiers, the fences 
destroyed, the stock hastily sold for what it would fetch; 
it was impossible to till the ground; people stayed only be- 
cause they had at least a roof over their heads; and yet the 
men stood with their hands in their pockets, knowing they 
were ruined, but making no complaints. And this was not 
to be ascribed to patriotism ; for in most cases these men were 
secessionist in their sympathies, and therefore politically as 
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well as personally hostile to the soldiers around them. The 
same peculiarity makes its appearance in other ways. Mr, 
Trollope happened several times to be kept waiting for hours in 
the course of a railway journey, by an accident, or by arriving 
too late for a train which was to take him on somewhere else. 
We all know how an Englishman employs himself on such 
occasions. He talks about special trains at the company’s 
expense, or threatens to write to the Zimes. But an Ameri- 
can, especially an American of the Western States, does not 
seem to need any safety-valves of this kind. He has no spare 
excitement to get rid of. As Mr. Trollope was crossing the 
Alleghanies, one of the driving-wheels of the engine broke, 
and delayed the train for some hours. 


“Some of the younger men got out, and looked at the ruined 
wheel; but most of the passengers kept their seats, chewed their 
tobacco, and went to sleep... ..I did not hear a word of complaint, 
nor yet a word of surprise or thankfulness that the accident had been 
attended with no serious results. ‘I have got a furlough for ten 
days,’ one soldier said to me. ‘ And I have missed every connection 
all through from Washington here. I shall have just time to turn 
round and go back, when I get home.’ But he did not seem to be 
in any way dissatisfied. He had not referred to his relations when 
he spoke of ‘missing his connections,’ but to his want of good for- 
tune as regarded railway travelling. He had reached Baltimore too 
late for the train on to Harrisburg, and Harrisburg too late for the 
train on to Pittsburg. Now he must again reach Pittsburg too late 
for his further journey. But nevertheless he seemed well pleased 
with his position.” 


In no other national character that we know of are there 
such strongly marked contrasts observable as in the American. 
The same man will display an intense passion for getting 
money and a stoical indifference to losing it, an absorbing 
devotion to business and an apparently unlimited capacity 
for “loafing” away his time. The American, whether of the 
Eastern or Western States, looks upon wealth as Lessing 
looked upon truth. The search for it is more precious to 
him than the possession. He values each successful specula- 
tion mainly as the stepping-stone to a new one. “ As for his 
children, he has no desire of leaving them money. Let the 
girls marry. And for the boys,—for them it will be good 
to begin as he began.” So again with his time. No man 
is more industrious; but then no man combines with his 
industry a larger capacity for pure idleness. Long railway 
journeys, days spent on board river steam-boats, hours of 
waiting, never seem to trouble him. He throws himself into 
some contorted position, thrusts his hands into his pockets, 
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—and sits. He does not talk; he does not smoke; perhaps 
he chews tobacco, but it is so slowly as hardly to constitute 
an occupation ; he simply “ loafs.” These characteristics are 
especially to be found inthe West. In the older States men 
are more sociable. They will rarely speak unless they are 
spoken to, but when they are spoken to, they are ready enough 
to converse. But the Western man loves silence for its own 
sake. He is not uncourteous; he answers your questions, and 
if you ask for special information he will even take some 
trouble to give it you, but he does so with the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of words, using monosyllables only where 
they are necessary, and preferring a gesture of the head. On 
the Upper Mississippi, the boat in which Mr. Trollope was 
travelling had to lie-to for the greater part of a day to repair 
a paddle-wheel. Most of the passengers went on shore; but 
though a settler’s cabin stood close to the spot where they 
landed, Mr. Trollope was the only person who spoke a word 
to the inmates. Dirt is another Western peculiarity,—not un- 
known, indeed, in the Eastern States, but culminating and 
reaching its highest development in the West. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon dirt rather as an effect than a cause; but 
it would be a curious speculation to inquire how much of what 
we may call the unhappiness of the American character is due 
to a skin which is never cleansed. There is another external 
cause, too, which must influence the moral as well as the phy- 
sical temperament. For half the year the American never, if 
he can help it, breathes the open air. The winters are long 
and severe, and he guards against them by keeping up a unl- 
form temperature in house, church, theatre, shop, steam-boat, 
and railway-car, which to an Englishman would be simply 
intolerable. Stoves and heating apparatus turn every room 
into a furnace. The pale faces, shrivelled skins, and pre- 
mature old age of Americans attest the effect of all this on 
the health ; but we can hardly suppose that the mischief stops 
there. At least to English prejudices, fresh air and cold 
water seem as essential to the sound mind as to the sound 
body. A Frenchman would probably think many of these de- 
fects atoned for by the scrupulous adherence to French taste 
and French models which he would meet with throughout 
the United States. 


“ When I complained to a landlord of an hotel out in the West, 
that his furniture was useless; that I could not write at a marble 
table whose outside rim was curved into fantastic shapes; that a gold 
clock in my bedroom, which did not go, gave me no aid in washing 
myself; that a heavy immoveable curtain shut out the light; and 
that papier-maché chairs, with small flappy velvet seats, were bad to 
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sit on,—he answered me completely by telling me that his house 
had been furnished, not in accordance with the taste of England, but 
with that of France. I acknowledged the rebuke, gave up my pur- 
suits of literature and cleanliness, and hurried out of the house as 


quickly as I could.” 


In many of the educated classes of the Eastern States, and 
especially of New York, this admiration of French models is 
not confined to matters of taste; it extends to politics also. 
They are democrats who have grown disgusted with the form 
which democracy wears in their own country, and have come 
to regard the French empire as the truest ideal of democratic 
government. Certainly, where the will of the majority is 
the only law, there is an obvious convenience in having the 
majority represented by one man, the process of determin- 
ing the law being thereby greatly simplified. And it has the 
further adv antage of leaving the rest of the nation at liberty 
to devote itself uninterruptedly to the pursuit of animal 
pleasure, intellectual amusement, and moral repose. That it 
is a state which, since the era of the coup-d’état, has been 

consistently spurned by every Frenchman who has any tastes 
above the level of the feuilleton of an emasculated new spaper, 
is not material. It is, after all, a question of instinct; and 
who shall venture to pronounce one man’s instinct superior to 
another’s? Whatever there may be to be said for or against 
this theory, we have no wish to dispute its perfect logical 
consistency. 

Such, at least in part, are the men of the United States. 
But Mr. Trollope’s pen finds even more congenial employ- 
ment in sketching the women and children. The manners 
of the American women of the lower class are, he does not 
scruple to say, ‘“ more odious than those of any other human 
beings” he has met with; and in this opinion he is supported 
by many of their own countrymen. They have presumed 
upon that scrupulous deference to their sex which, until Ge- 
neral Butler arose to demonstrate that it is only skin-deep, 
was always regarded as one of the most notable features of 
the Northern character. They avail themselves of every prof- 
fered attention (we cannot say they accept it, for that “would 
imply some recognition of him who offers it), but they do 
this without Guise and without acknowledgment. They take 
it as a right conceded as a matter of course by some inferior 
animal, —by a dog, for instance, who jumps off a chair when 
he sees some one about to sit down upon him. It is not 
wonderful that the younger men are beginning to grow tired 
of such treatment, and to talk of bringing women to their 
senses by cutting off the supply of courtesies, But of the 
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women of the middle class Mr. Trollope has a higher opinion. 
Their faults are rather the result of a total absence of do- 
mestic life. 


“Housekeeping is not popular with young married people in 
America; and there are various reasons why this should be so. Men 
there are not fixed in their employment as they are with us. Ifa 
young Benedick cannot get along as a lawyer at Salem, perhaps he 
may thrive as a shoemaker at Thermopyle. Jefferson B. Johnson 
fails in the lumber line at Eleutheria; but hearing of an opening for 
a Baptist preacher at Big Mud Creek, moves himself off with his 
wife and three children at a week’s notice Aminadab Wiggs takes 
an engagement as a clerk at a steam-boat office on the Pongowonga 
River, but he goes to his employment with an inward conviction that 
six months will see him earning his bread elsewhere. Under such 
circumstances, even a large wardrobe is a nuisance, and a collection 
of furniture would be as appropriate as a drove of elephants,” 


Accordingly, the American husband brings home his bride 
to an hotel. Their family life is the ceaseless routine of 
table-d’hote breakfasts, dinners, and teas we have described 
above. Jixcept at meals they see but little of each other; for 
Mr. Trollope testifies that neither husband nor lover can en- 
dure the dullness of the “ ladies’ drawing-room” at an hotel 
for many consecutive minutes, So they follow French fashions 
in this respect also, and go into society by themselves,— 
society probably meaning to the lady an evening visit toa 
lecture-hall, to the gentleman a “liquor up” at the bar. 
Publicity, however, seems to inflict no discomfort on the 
American woman. At breakfast or at dinner she is fully 
equal to her position. But, for all that, her appearance at 
these critical moments is hardly attractive. 


“The anxious study, the elaborate reading of the daily book, 
and then the choice, proclaimed with clear articulation,—‘ Boiled 
mutton and caper-sauce, roast duck, hashed venison, mashed potatoes, 
poached eggs and spinach, stewed tomatoes. Yes; and, waiter,— 
some squash.’ ‘There is no false delicacy in the voice by which this 
order is given, no desire for a gentle whisper. The dinner is ordered 
with the firm determination of an American heroine, and in some 
five minutes’ time all the little dishes appear at once, and the lady is 
surrounded by her banquet.” 


And, as a monster hotel is the first home of the newly- 
married pair, so is it the earliest nursery of their offspring. 


American children begin life on their own account almost in 
the cradle, 


“ The actual age of these perfectly-civilised and highly-educated 
beings may be from three to four. One will often see five or six 
such seated at the long dinner-table of the hotel, breakfasting and 
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dining with their elders, and going through the ceremony with all 
the gravity, and more than all the decorum, of their grandfathers, 
.... . The adult infant lisps to the waiter for every thing at the 
table, handles his fish with epicurean delicacy, is choice in his selec- 
tion of pickles, very particular that his beefsteak at breakfast shall 
be hot, and is instant in his demand for fresh ice in his water. .. . 
The little precocious full-blown beauty of four signifies that she has 
completed her meal,—or is ‘ through’ her dinner, as she would ex- 
press it,—by carefully extricating herself from the napkin which has 
been tucked around her. Then the waiter, ever attentive to her 
movements, draws back the chair on which she is seated, and the 
young lady glides to the floor. A little girl in old England would 
scramble down, but little girls in new England never scramble. 
Her father and mother, who are no more than her chief ministers, 
walk before her out of the saloon, and then she—swims after them, 


... . As acomedy at an hotel it is very delightful, but in private 
life I should object to it.” 


Perhaps after this our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that American babies struck Mr. Trollope as an unhappy 
race of beings; that “ discontent and dyspepsia” abound, that 
childish roses fade before the infant has learned to walk, and 
that childish ways and childish pleasures seem absolutely un- 
known. 
There is much even in the non-political part of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s volumes that we have left unnoticed. But we should 
not be dealing fairly either by him or the Americans if we 
did not record that, notwithstanding all the unpleasing pecu- 
liarities we have dwelt upon, and some others we have passed 
by, the ultimate judgment which he passes upon their charac- 
ter and institutions is a favourable one; more favourable, we 
must confess, than we can see grounds for; more favourable, 
we believe, than he himself would have pronounced, if he had 
not been influenced by an over-anxious desire to be strictly 
and scrupulously just. Against all the disadvantages—and 
he admits they are many—under which they labour he sets 
two advantages, which he thinks sufficient to weigh down the 
balance in their favour. They are educated, and they are 
rich. Of the truth of the first of these qualifications there 
can be no doubt. Primary education is far more universal in 
the United States than it is in England, and it implies a good 
deal more. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are an almost 
universal possession, and they are not left unused. A certain 
kind of intelligence is very widely diffused over the whole 
mass of the people; they can all talk politics; they can all 
look after their own interests ; they can all take care that no 
one infringes upon their sense of personal independence. That 
even this last step is, in its degree, a gain to the community 
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we do not for a moment dispute. Ifa man does not feel that 
he has any superiors, it is better in the long-run for all par- 
ties that he should no longer be forced by circumstances to 
act as though he did feel it. He is not more conceited, and 
he is more honest. But there must, for all that, be some- 
thing deficient in a training of which this sentiment is a con- 
spicuous result. And besides this, there is another charge to 
be brought against the system. It nourishes small men at 
the expense of great men. The average of political intelli- 
gence, for instance, may be much higher in the American 
States than in any European country, but it is an average 
which is gained by depression as well as by elevation. If the 
mass are higher, the number of those who rise above the mass 
is very much smaller. But this change is not an unmixed 
' good even for the mass of the people themselves. They have 
no one to guide them; and the history, short as it is, of the 
present civil war shows that there may be as much suffering— 
even sheer physical suffermg—caused by want of guidance as 
by any more material deficiency. Nor can we quite agree with 
Mr. Trollope in the view he takes of the astonishing industrial 
advancement of the United States. Doubtless the fact that 
wealth has been thereby distributed over a far larger area 
affords just ground for satisfaction. But Mr. Trollope seems 
to us to assign much too high a value to the American idea of 
progress. “ I will believe no man,” he says, “ who tells me that 
he would sooner earn one dollar a day than two . . . Under 
circumstances that are the same, and to a man who is sane, a 
whole loaf is better than half, and two loaves are better than 
one.” Granted; but the argument will not admit of inde- 
finite extension. A competence is better than a pittance, 
though it be earned by double the toil; but it does not follow 
that great wealth is better than moderate wealth, if the cost 
of obtaining it is to be doubled also. Money and the labour 
which brings money are not ends in themselves. A man 
who has made 50,0002. in the first half of his life has profited 
little by his success if he values it only as giving him the 
means of making 100,000/. more in the second half. So, in 
another place, Mr. Trollope represents a Canadian as saying, 
“T do not know that we are richer” (i. e. than the inhabitants 
of the States), “ but on the whole we are doing better and are 
happier ;”’ and then he adds, “Men and women do, I sup- 
pose, learn to be happier when they learn to disregard riches; 
but such a doctrine is absolutely false as regards a nation.” 
We own to doubting the possibility of any doctrine being 
always true when applied to individuals, and always false 
when applied to communities. A nation is made up of units; 
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and if the units taken separately are happy, they can hardly 
be otherwise taken together. In spite of the latest American 
glosses, the life 7s more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment. There is a passage on this subject in Mr. Mill’s 
Political Economy which expresses our meaning so exactly, 
that we cannot end our criticisms better than by bringing it 
to the recollection of our readers: —‘“ I confess 1 am not 
charmed with the ideal of life held out by those who think 
that the normal state of human beings 1s that of struggling 
to get on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and tread- 
ing on each other’s heels, which form the existing type of 
social life, are the most desirable lot of human kind, or any 
thing but the disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases 
of industrial progress. The Northern and Middle States of 
America are a specimen of this stage of civilisation in very 
favourable circumstances; having apparently got rid of all 
social injustices and inequalities that affect persons of Cau- 
casian race and of the male sex; while the proportion to 
capital and land is such as to insure abundance to every able- 
bodied member of the community who does not forfeit it by 
misconduct. They have the six points of Chartism, and they 
have no poverty: and all that these advantages seem to have 
yet done for them is, that the life of the whole of one sex is 
devoted to dollar-hunting, and of the other to breeding dollar- 
hunters. This is not a kind of social perfection which philan- 
thropists to come will feel any very eager desire to assist in 
realising.” 
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SAVAGE LIFE IN AFRICA. 


[ CoMMUNICATED. | 


Tue spirit of discovery, finding that the East and West are for 
the present well-nigh exhausted in novelty, has of late years 
set itself with great zeal to make researches in Africa; and 
the labours of men like Livingstone, Barth, Burton, and 
several others less celebrated, have accumulated a mass of evi- 
dence from which the ethnologist can draw many interesting 
conclusions. It is true that there is hardly so much in Africa 
to fascinate the imagination as is found either in Asia or nm 
America. If we leave out of reckoning Egypt,—that mys- 
terious seat of a civilisation which is hardly to be called 
African, but stands as it were in a region of its own,—nowhere 
else in that ill-fated continent has history recorded any thing 
which the African races have contributed to human progress. 
Whatever has been done is to be assigned to colonies, either 
Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, or Saracen. Among the native 
Africans a few barbaric dynasties are all that relieve a history 
of continuous slavery and degradation, of wars truly lke 
those of “kites and crows flocking and fighting im the air.” 
Notwithstanding this, even the phenomena of degradation, 
like those of disease, are not wanting in an interest of their 
own; and we are not driven in despair to the contemplation 
of physical nature alone, in which Africa still, in many parts, 
presents an image of antediluvian times. In negro supersti- 
tion, we see at work a set of causes which were once powerful 
in nations and ages the most conspicuous for intellectual 
development; an instinct of the human mind which, left to 
itself, produces only wild fear, and cruelty, its perpetual 
attendant, and which finds its due nourishment and control 
in that religion alone which has revealed to man the true 
relations of matter and spirit. Some traces are discernible 
which hereafter may aid us in determining relations of high 
interest in connection with Egypt; whilst to the political spe- 
culator the aspects of servitude in its native home are curious 
and instructive in a remarkable degree. 

In treating of these and other questions, I may seem to 
have undertaken too wide a field in proposing “ savage life ia 
Africa” as the subject of the present paper. That vast conti- 
acnt comprises, even in those parts which are absolutely savage, 
races of very varying characteristics. The Caffre is different 
indeed from the Boschman or Namaqua; or, to take tribes of 
a higher grade, from half-civilised savages like those of Da- 
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homey. In Eastern Africa are numerous tribes, Wazaramo, 
Wagogo, Wanyamwezi, and others, each requiring to be 
place din a distinct class, on srounds which would well reward 
study. And in equatorial Africa there is the same varie ty, 
which I need not detail in this place. Their languages also, 
whilst reducible to extensive groups, and even to two very 
large classes, exhibit distinctions no less numerous. Still, 
just as, in spite of all the manifold differences of the states of 
modern Europe, civilised Europeans have a number of broad 
features in common, so the various races of Africa may be 
considered as possessing certain ways and istitutions w hich 
are more or less familiar to all. In’ every part of Africa the 
traveller seems to find fetichism to exist; in every part there 
is slavery ; and the political customs, if one may apply such a 
term to the savage organisation which exists among the com- 
paratively superior races, are generally formed upon one pre- 
vailing type. I will attempt the discussion of some of the 
most curious of these aspects, in particular the religious cha- 
racter of the African races, and the institution of slavery, as 
it exists among them. For the sake of distinctness, 1 will 
premise certain great divisions of the native races, made by 
the most recent trav ellers, such as Livingstone, Burton, Flem- 
ing, and Du Chaillu, in the regions studied by them. The 
aboriginal race of South Africa appears to have been the 
Hottentots, who were found in possession in 1652, on the set- 
tlement of the country by the Dutch, to whom they ceded the 
land before retiring towards the interior by the eastern coast. 
Coincidently with those events, the Caffres, a more highly- 
developed race, were descending from the north, from causes 
not ascertained, and turned back the advance of the Hotten- 
tots, who then moved in a north-westerly direction towards 
Namaqua-land, and in those regions became separated imto 
three great divisions, the Hottentots proper (now much re- 
duced in numbers), Korunnas, and greater and lesser Nama- 
quas. ‘They are a degraded and dwarfish race, long-armed 
and sinewy, with features of extreme ugliness, described as 
caricaturing those of the Egyptian Copts. The language of 
these tribes has been styled the Click-class, from a “peculiar 
clicking sound given to certain letters in it, very difficult to 
be acquired by Europeans, who always seem to stammer when 
they attempt it! Still more degraded than these, but another 
branch of the same race, are the Boschmen, Bushmen, or Bos- 
jesmans, in whom reason is principally exhibited in the form 
of cunning, by which they ensnare the game on which they 
depend for existence. These miserable people are perhaps 


1 Fleming’s Southern Africa, pp. 139, 155. 
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descended from some tribe dispossessed of their lands by war, 
and driven in consequence to adopt the nomade hfe. Among 
the more advanced Caffre tribes, Mr. Casalis notices a simi- 
larly degenerate people, the Balolas, roaming in the deserts in 
the vicinity of tribes comparatively social. The Caflres are a 
race strikingly different from the rest, with features approach- 
ing to the Caucasian type, though they are woolly-haired, and 
black or tawny. ‘They may be classed into two great divi- 
sions, the Caflres proper and the Bechuanas. The former 
inhabit the eastern part of southern Africa, from Cape Colony 
as far as Mozambique, and are good specimens of “ the noble 
savage,” of whose habits I shall presently say more. The 
Caflres are subdivided into many groups, as the Amakosa, 
Amaponda, Abatemba, &c., with whom also may be classed 
the Zulus of Natal. Of all the Caffre tribes, the Basutos, 
who dwell west of the Malutis, a mountain-range separating 
Natal from the country of the Bechuanas (of whom presently), 
appear to be among the most important. They are con- 
sidered by Casalis to be composed of the various branches of 
the Caffre race, and to afford the most complete type of their 
character, manners, and institutions. The Bechuanas, the 
second great division of the Caffre race, are extensively spread 
over the central region of South Africa. They are less mar- 
tial and less addicted to the chase than the principal branch. 
Their physical development is also described as inferior, but 
they have much capacity for commerce. A remarkable tribe, 
the Makalolo, of Basuto origin, is found high up in the north, 
many hundred miles from their original seats. They were 
formed in 1824 by a remarkable chief named Sebituane, who 
was driven from the south, among a vast horde of savages, by 
a mongrel race, the Griquas.* His history and that of his 
tribe, as related by Livingstone, is a very interesting example 
of the immense tribal changes which are constantly going on 
in Africa, and of the more important of which, those, namely, 
which brought the Caffres from the remote interior, we know 
nothing. 

The elaborate researches of Captain Burton have accumu- 
lated an amount of information on central East Africa which 
rivals in richness of detail the great model of all travellers— 
Herodotus. Commencing with the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
opposite to the island of Zanzibar, the expedition he com- 
manded explored in 1857-59 a line of nearly 1000 miles into 
the interior, terminating with the great Tanganyika lake 
westward. A strip of country about the coast, called the 


o> Fr ; ; 
; lhe Basutos, by the Rev. E. Casalis, p. xv. 
Livingstone’s Missionary Travels in South Africa, p. 59. 
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Mrima, is inhabited by half-caste Arabs, and by a race called 
the Wamrima, or coast-clans, who are Negroids, more closely 
approaching the African type. Further north on the coast 
are the W asawahili, also an African people, half-Semitic from 
mixture with Arab blood. They appear degenerate races, 
grafting the cunning ofa barbarous civilisation on the wildness 
and superstition of their native stock. Quitting them, the 
tracts of country traversed by Captain Burton are divided by 
him into four regions, according to their geological and ethno- 
logical characteristics. The first of these, stretching from the 
coast to the mountain-chain forming the land of Usagara, is 
inhabited by tribes called the Wazaramo, the Wak’hutu, and 
Waziraha. The first are agricultural, but, corrupted by the 
proximity of civilisation, are dangerous to caravans, and, bemg 
slave-importers, are a mixed race. They are comparatively 
advanced in comforts, more so than the others, and have some 
remarkable social customs, to which we shall hereafter advert. 
The second region, stretching from the western frontier of 
K’hutu to the flat table-land of Ugogo, is a mountainous dis- 
trict, like the eastern Ghauts of the Indian peninsula, inhabited 
by the W: asagara and other tribes much addicted to pilfering. 
They too are of very varying complexions, some approaching 
black, the others chocolate-coloured. Captain Burton de- 
scribes their mode of dressing their hair as extremely curious, 
aud resembling the coiffure of ancient Egypt. The third rc- 
gion consists of the table-land of Ugogo, already mentioned, 
extending 155 geographical miles to ‘Tura, the eastern dis- 
trict of Unyamwezi. Here inhabit the Wagogo and the 
Wahumba; the former a mixed race again, from their being 
slave-purchasers. They barter ivory for slaves, and are so 
greedy of them that every gang leaves some among their 
population. They are conspicuous for a practice common in 
nent Africa, of distending the lobes of the ear to an extrav: 

raut degree. The territory of Unyamwezi comes next, of 
aide the principal province is Unyanyembe, a remarkable 
district, which is the great point of departure for caravans 
radiating irom thence. into the interior of central iter- 
tropical Africa. Here many Arab merchants are settled, 
whose factors and slaves travel for them about the country. 
Considerably to the north of the line I have described are 
countries as yet unexplored, but which promise greater interest 
to the adventurer than these. They are calle id the Northern 
Kingdoms, and are said to exhibit a civilisation of a Ingher 
kind than even the most advanced savages in the east aud 
south have attained to.‘ 
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M. du Chaillu’s explorations were carried on in western equa- 
torial Africa, in the countries watered by the Muni, Gaboon, 
Ogobai, and Rembi rivers. Of the coast-tribes he takes the 
Mpongwe as an average type. They are remarkable, as barbari- 
ans, for a great love of trade, in which they show a good deal of 
intelligence, and are, as might be expected, comparatively pros- 
perous and comfortable. The trade is carried on ina singular 
manner. ‘The great rivers furnish the only highways of com- 
merce, and these are possessed by the various tribes along 
their banks. The products of the interior, whether ivory, 
ebony, bar-wood, or slaves, are passed along from tribe to tribe, 
each charging a percentage on the transmission. The custom 
of the country enforces this arrangement, which individuals 
may not transgress by trading for themselves. It is very ad- 
vantageous to the last agent; but the shares of profit trans- 
mitted up the country diminish as they reach the originator 
ofthe transaction, who often gets little or nothing. The im- 
portance of the rivers in their commerce is one cause of the 
changes constantly going on in this state of the African tribes, 
which disappear in an extraordinary manner. The stronger 
races are constantly encroaching on the weaker, to get pos- 
session of the lands adjoining the rivers. The most enterpris- 
ing tribe M. du Chaillu seems to have met with were the Fans, 
a cannibal people, but capable, however, of being reclaimed, 
who are pressing year by year further westward towards the 
Gaboon. The Bakalai are a roving race, found widely scat- 
tered both on the coast and far inland. Another important 
nomade people are the Shekianis, split up into many sub- 
divisions.” The mission of Commander Forbes to Dahomey, 
in 1849-50, was the means of obtaining many curious facts 
with reference to that kingdom, which, from a very small be- 
ginning in the seventeenth century, has grown by the conquests 
accumulated in its slave-hunts (for the term war is too dignified 
for such expeditions) to the position of a very extensive mili- 
tary state, extending 180 miles from east to west, and 200 
miles into the interior of Western Africa.® 

The celebrated word “ fetichism,”’ which is used in general 
to describe the African belief in the supernatural, is derived 
from the Portuguese “ feitico,’”’ which means “a doing,” i. e. 
of magic, speaking euphemistically. But although magic is 
intimately connected with it, the term fetichism seems to carry 
other predicates also in its signification. It may be under- 
stood as all that vague dread of material objects which arbi- 
ae Chaillu’s Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, ce. vii. 
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® Dahomey and the Dahomans, by Commander Fred. E. Forbes, ch. i. 
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trarily occupies the imagination, where the idea of God either 
has been lost, or has become even more degraded than we find 
it in a connected system of idolatry like that of the paganism 
of the classical nations of antiquity, or of modern India. It 
is very difficult to state any precise view of belief as existing 
among people so degenerate as the African tribes. The + 
themselves hardly know what they believe ; and though traces 
may certainly be alleged of higher religious ideas than seem 
to belong to savages, practic ally spe aking their notions of the 
supernatural turn chiefly upon two points—dread of the spirits 
of the departed and of witchcraft. Mr. Casalis tells us the 
Caffre tribes with whom he was familiar “had entirely lost 
the idea of a Creator;”’ that all the natives whom he ever 
questioned on the subject assured him that ‘it never entered 
their heads that the earth and sky might be the work of 
an invisible being.” They explained the existence of the 
world by a word in their language signify1 ing “having always 
been—to exist in an ~mncompr chensible manner.?? The Protes- 
tant Bishop Colenso, indeed, ascribes to a “a _ distinct 
traditionary belief in the S Supreme Being, whom they acknow- 
= under the two-fold titles of Umkulumkulu, “the great 
essence,’ and Umvelinquange, ‘the first comer-out 3” but ad- 
mits that “ of him and his attributes they understand nothing, 
and neither worship nor invoke him.”8 Mr. Livingstone says, 
in a loose and unsatisfactory manner, “the existence of a God 
and of a future state has always been admitted by all the Be- 
chuanas ;” but further down tells us that the want of any 
outward form of worship makes the Bechuanas appear among 
the most godless races of mortals.9 
The follows ing is the clear statement of Captain Burton 
with reference to the East Africans: “ [Fetichism] admits 
neither God, nor angel, nor devil; it ignores the very alpha- 
bet of revealed or traditionary religion—a creation, a resur- 
rection, a judgment-day, a soul or a spirit, a heaven or a hell. 
A modified practical atheism is thus the prominent feature of 
the superstition. Though instinctively conscious of a being 
above them, the Africans have as yet failed to grasp the idea; 
in their feeble minds it is an embryo rather than a conception 
at the best a vague God, without personality, attribute, or 
providence. They “call that being Mulungu, the Uhlunga of 
the Kafirs, and the Utika of the Hottentots. The term, how- 
ever, may mean a ghost, the firmament, or the sun; a man 
will frequently call himself Mulunga, and even Mulunga 
Mbaya,—the latter word signifying bad or wicked. In the 





7 Casalis, p. 238. 8 Fleming, p. 259. 
* Livingstone, p. 107. 
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lancuage of the Wamasai, ‘ Ai,’ or with the article ‘ Engai’— 
= oe ee : : ; 
the Creator—is feminine, the God and rain being synony- 


mous.’’!® 


The word wéika seems to be the same with that given by Mr. 
Appleyard as u Tivo, which he calls a Kaffir word, probably 
derived from the Hottentot Tshoet-’koap (though the resem- 
blance appears very remote). He says that the word means 
“the wounded knee,” and was originally applied to a Hottentot 
or Namaqua sorcerer of great fame some generations back. 
This man had received some injury in his knee, whence this 
appellation was given him, under which he continued to be in- 
voked after his death, and “became, in process of time, the 
nearest in idea to their first conceptions of God.’””! Referring 
again to Mr. Casalis’s account, we find that the natives call 
every being to whom they render adoration molimo, a word 
which consists of the prefix mo, attached to almost all words 
representing intelligent beings, and holimo, “ above—in the 
sky.”!? But it is plain nothing can be more indefinite than 
this, and that practically it comes to the same thing with the 
view taken by Captain Burton. Quite analogous to the 
evidence of the southern and eastern travellers is that of 
M. du Chaillu for western equatorial Africa. He says, 
“the name Aniambié stands, I think, for God; but yet they 
have no idea of a supreme and almighty Spirit, Creator, and 
Preserver. The word aniemba, which sounds much hke the 
previously-named, and is probably derived from the same 
root, signifies ‘possessed by a witch.’”” He says he found, 


0 Burton, ii. 342. It does not at all follow that because a savage calls 
God and the sky by the same name, therefore he necessarily confuses one 
with the other. Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins had one name for spirit, breath, 
and wind; but we cannot therefore conclude that they identified them. ‘The 
foundation of reason is the power of using symbols, ¢.e. of making one thing 
stand for another which is known to be different from it. 

It is doubtful too whether travellers in Africa have made allowance for 
the shyness of the savage, and his horror at the idea of telling his traditional 
beliefs to the white man. The following passage from M. Gobineau, De ’Jn- 
égalité des Races humaines, i. 165, though written of the Celtic peasantry of 
France, applies to all other races in proportion to their uncivilised condition: 
“Quant aux croyances .... les évéques et les curés ont a lutter, non moins 
aujourd’hui qu’il y a un siecle, qu'il y en a cing, qu'il y en a quinze, contre 
des préventions et des tendances transmises héréditairement, et d’autant plus a 
redouter que, ne s’avouant presque jamais, elles ne se laissent, ni combattre, 
ni vaincre. Il n’est pas de prétre éclairé, ayant évangélisé des villages, qui ne 
sache avec quelle astuce profonde le paysan, méme dévot, continue a cacher, 
a caresser au fond de son esprit, quelque idée traditionnelle, dont l'existence 
ne se révéle que malgré lui et dans de rares instants. Lui en parle-t-on ? il nie, 
naccepte jamais la discussion, et demeure inébranlablement convaincu.”’ Pos- 
sibly missionaries and travellers in Africa may not be more successful in 
drawing the secret of his belief out of a savage negro than the French priest 
out of the Gaulish peasant. 

* Qu_ted by Fleming, p. 158. 2 Casali, p. 248. 
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among all the tribes he visited in that quarter, the belicf in 
the existence of two great spirits, evil, though sometimes 
willing to do good, and the one much less than the other. 
These spirits are called, one Abambou or Ocoucou, and the 
other Mbuirri; they are invoked in sickness or other grave 
oceasions.!= Thus we find once more that religious notions 
among the Africans are feeble and indistinct. Our attention 
is for a moment arrested by something resembling the double 
principle of the Manichzans, but we find it as confused as 
their idea of aGod. When the existence of God is forced 
upon their reflections, they are apt to break out into blas- 
phemies at once of the most frightful and the most childish 
kind, desiring to be revenged on the Almighty for the losses 
they believe Him to have caused, of friends, relatives, and cattle. 
They have idols certainly, but not idols with a history, lke 
those of the old pagan nations, They are rather to be de- 
scribed as monstrous representations with which their notions 
of supernatural power are bound up. For example, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone mentions a tribe in the far interior where he was 
told, that though the idol could not itself hear, the owners had 
medicines by which it could be made to hear and give re- 
sponses, Every thing is steeped with the notion of magic 
and conjuring. Their belief in the power of the spirits of the 
departed over the living is one that fills the mind of the 
African with terror. The Basutos think that the souls of 
their ancestors are constantly endeavouring to draw them to 
themselves.* Every disease is attributed to them, and sacri- 
fices are offered to appease them. Similarly the East Africans 
attribute all diseases to an evil ghost, generally that of a Mos- 
lem ;}> and in Western Africa M. du Chaillu found the natives 
dreaded the soul of the deceased, as a vindictive thing to be 
feared and conciliated, which was effected by offerings of 
food. Although, however, the fear of death and of the dead 
is a very marked feature in the mind of the Africans, yet they 
show even in this the shortness of thought which is charac- 
teristic of the barbarians. M. du Chaillu observes of the 
Western Africans of the Equator: ‘They fear the spirits of 
the recently departed; and, besides placing furniture, dress, 
and food at their graves, return from time to time with other 
supplies of food. When men and women are slain over a 
grave, they even believe that their spirits join that of him in 
whose honour they have been killed. During the season ap- 
pointed for mourning, the deceased is remembered and feared ; 
but when once his memory grows dim, the Negro ceases to 


13 Du Chaillu, xix. 14 Casalis, p. 249. 
1S Burton, ii. 352. 
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believe in the prolonged existence of the departed spirit. Ask 
a Negro where the spirit of his grandfather or great-grand- 
father—whom he did not know—is, and he will reply con- 
fidently that it is ‘done,’ ‘ gone out,’ ‘no more,’ or that he 
does not know where it has gone.’’!® 

It is generally taken for granted that sacrifices over the 
dead are intended by the Africans, like the offerings made by 
the ancient Scythians and by the American Indians, to sur- 
round the departed with beings or instruments such as aided 
him when living. Whether this is universally the view to 
be adopted is perhaps uncertain. The ancient Greek notion 
evidently was to minister life-blood to the feeble, joyless spirit, 
as it languidly roamed through Hades.‘7 Dahomey is the 
country where human sacrifices to the dead are celebrated 
on the largest scale. At the Feast of Customs in July 1860 
five human victims were sacrificed, who were charged with 
messages to the spirit of the late King Guezo. In the course 
of the feast, which lasted above a month, and is regularly 
held previously to going to war, hundreds of human beings 
were massacred, by way of sending attendants to wait on him 
in the other world.’® The horrors of this kind which prevail 
in that barbarous kingdom fall, indeed, little short of what we 
read to have been practised in Mexico up to the time of the 
Spanish conquest. Many of the Caffre tribes acknowledge 
as their national gods the ancestors of their chiefs; yet even 
among them the ancient deities are regarded as less accessible, 
though more powerful, than the new ones, and the latter are 
invited to supplicate the former in their behalf. 

In Africa there is no such order of men as a priesthood. 
The person who with them corresponds to the priest is the 
mganga, ouganga, ngaka, or “ medicine-man,” as the travel- 
lers commonly call him. He combines the functions of doc- 
tor, rain-maker, witch-finder, augur, and similar crafts. He 
conjures diseases, that is, the malignant ghosts by which they 
are believed to be caused, out of the bodies of the sufferers into 
some inanimate object—a bead, a lion’s claw, a rag, or the 
like. This object is called the Keti, and is commonly worn 
about the person; and the more timid will sometimes have 
twenty or thirty hung about their necks. They are also ad- 
dicted, from the same motive, to driving nails into trees and 
hanging rags upon them, the ghost being supposed to be 
conjured into the nails or rags.19 Possibly this usage may 
throw light on a curious passage of the African Apuleius, 


16 Du Chaillu, xix. 17 Homer, Od. xi. 96, 150. 
18 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, xxiv, 162 (No. for March 1861). 
9 Burton, ii. 353. 
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when he speaks of the traveller’s being delayed by “an 
altar garlanded with flowers, or a cavern overshadowed with 
leaves, or an oak laden with horns, or a beech-tree crowned 
with hides, or a hillock consecrated by a hedge, or the trunk 
of a tree chipped out by the hatchet, or a turf moistened with 
libations, or a stone drenched with unguent. — 

The same superstition which Mr. Casalis mentions, of the 
dead being desirous to draw the living to themselves, was 
found by Dr. Livingstone widely diffused north of the Zam- 
besi. “The spirits wish, as they imagine, to take the living 
away from the earth and all its enjoyments.” The poor 
Africans may be said to have a great part of their time 
poisoned by these imaginary terrors, and live in fact like 
children who have been allowed to fill their minds with ehost- 
stories. The notion of the souls of murdered victims “being 
hostile to those guilty of their death brings, indeed, occasion- 
ally a deserved retribution on the latter. 

Some obscure traces are perhaps to be met with in Africa 
of the belief in the transmigration of souls. But it would be 
a great mistake to conclude, from such vague impressions, 
the existence of any kind of dogma. M. du Chaillu well says, 
that there is in the African mind no generalising; all is par- 
ticular, isolated, fragmentary. A savage told him that the 
soul of a deceased friend was now occupying the body of a 
bird. Did he, then, believe in transmigration? The answer 
was, no. He had not thought of any thing but that single case, 
which perhaps some dream or casual fancy had suggested. 
It must also be recollected, in forming an opinion on African 
notions of transmigration, that nothing is more common, from 
Abyssinia down to the Cape, than the idea that certain persons 
can transform themselves into animals, a hyzena or a lion. 
Even the Bushmen have this belief. This is a different thing 
from the migration of the soul from one earthly tabernacle to 
another, but it may be all that is meant by instances where 
something similar is asserted of the dead. Perhaps the study 
of this curious aspect of the African mind may throw light here- 
after on the ancient Egyptian view of transmigration. This 1s 
not the only point in which a connection may he traced between 
the African barbarism and the religion of old Egypt. A sort of 
rude animal worship is traceable in many quarters of savage 
Africa. Thus Dr. Livingstone tells us that the numerous 
tribes into which the Bechuanas are divided are named after 
different animals, e. g. Bakatla, “they of the monkey;” Baku- 
ena, “ they of the alligator ; ’ Batlapi, ‘they of the fish ; ’ and 
there are’ the names of extinct tribes remaining only in the 


20 Apul. Florid. i. 
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time of individual descendants, as Batén, ‘they of the lion ;” 
Banoga, “they of the serpent.” Each tribe, moreover, has 
a superstitious dread of the animal after which they are 
called, and will never eat their namesake. At Bonny, in 
Western Africa, Mr. Hutchinson witnessed a human sacrifice, 
at which, after the body had been devoured by the cannibals 
themselves, the intestines were given to an iguana, which was 
the object of their worship ; and at New Kalabar human sacri- 
fices are offered to a shark.*! The Zulu Caffres imagine that 
their ancestors visit them in the form of serpents ; they accord- 
ingly treat them with great respect, and place bowls of milk 
in their way. In Dahomey they worship the leopard, as the 
representative on earth of the supreme or invisible god “ Séh.” 
This animal is held by them as sacred, just as the cat, the 
crocodile, and other animals were in different districts of 
ancient Egypt, and whoever kills it is sacrificed to the of- 
fended deity. In a singular and horrible system of heathen- 
ism imported by the Negroes of Hayti from the Bight of 
Benin, the object of worship is a small green snake, called the 
Vaudoux. A high priest and priestess, called the Vaudoux 
king and queen, preside at the orgies celebrated in honour of 
this fetich, which are of a mystical and frightfully immoral a 
kind.*? In all this perhaps one may see fragments of some ti 
ancient religion, once common to the African races. Com- ‘ 
mander I'orbes observes, with reference to the Dahoman mys- 
teries, “Although different fetiches are as common as the 
changes of language in Central Africa, there is a perfect 
understanding among all fetich people. The priests of tie 
worship of the leopard, the snake, and the shark, are all 
initiated into the same obscure form.”’** 

I have already briefly noticed that remarkable function- 
ary so well known among the African tribes by the title of 
the “medicine- man,” or Mganga. The great extent of his 
influence may be judged of when we reflect on the immense 
predominance of the idea of witchcraft in the African mind. } 
It is continually presenting itself, and there is no notion of H 
sickness or death arising but from a violent cause. Ifa poor 
creature has the dropsy, some sorcerer must have lodged 
a fountain within his body. If a tumour exhibits itself, the 
spells of a sorcerer have introduced it. The moment a man 
imagines himself bewitched, he suspects every one, dreads his 
nearest relations, and loads himself with fetiches. Very prob- 
ably he infects others with his fears; the village gets into a 


“1 Hutchinson's Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians. 
* Underhill’s West Indies. 
*3 Forbes, i. 173, 
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panic, and the Mganga must be sent for to find out the 
sorcerers who are at work. This personage arrives, with a 
whole arsenal of the weapons of his craft, selected generally 
for their rarity or foulness from vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts, and institutes an investigation. ‘The person accused by 
him has no appeal but to an ordeal,—an institution which 
is very widely diffused throughout Africa. In some parts it 
consists in drinking poison, as on the western coast ; in dip- 
ping the hand in boiling water, as among the Wazarambo ; 
or in putting a red-hot hatchet into the mouth of the accused, 
asin Usumbara. Those found guilty are burned alive; and 
massacres of this kind may proceed for a length of time, if a 
chief has a long illness. Most books of African travel con- 
tain long accounts of the hideous ceremonies with which the 
witch-finders appal the minds of their poor victims. It must 
not be understood that the Mganga answers merely to the 
notion of either “ the white witch,” or “ witch-finder,” of ages 
like that of James I. The Mganga is not incorrectly de- 
scribed by the usual term, “ medicine-man,” but with the 
African every medicine isa charm. The medical art with them 
bears the same relation to its scientific character that astro- 
logy does to astronomy. Of course, these savage mediciners 
have learned by experience, amidst many absurdities, some 
natural and useful remedies. Their claims to the prediction 
of future events affecting the general interest of the tribe adds 
to the great power of which they are possessed. Failure in 
their attempted cures, or in their prophecies, does not gene- 
rally undeceive their votaries ; although so much is expected 
by the passionate temperament of the African, that even the 
Mganga himself is not always safe if he disappoints them. 
One instance happened of late years which must have strength- 
ened their hold very greatly at the time. A famous medicine- 
man, named Omlangene, had told the Amakosas and Tem- 
bukis, Caffre tribes, that the sea would fight for them; and 
shortly after three hundred British troops were swallowed up 
in the wreck of the Birkenhead.** 

Nations so dependent upon the fall of rain as the greater 
part of Africa south of the equator must be, in consequence 
of the strange desiccation that appears to have gone on, from 
not a remote epoch, throughout the country, must necessarily, 
if in the degraded condition I have described, be especially 
thrown on the arts of the Mganga, in reference to this pri- 
mary need. ‘The Italic nations of old had their magical re- 
medies for the same purpose, called “ aquelicium.”* The 
rai-maker of South Africa persuades his people that he can 


24 Casalis, p. 287, > Festus, s. v. Aquelicium. 
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charm the clouds by burning preparations the names of which 
remind one of the witches’ caldron in Macbeth,—charcoal 
made of bats, jackals’ livers, baboons’ and lions’ hearts, hairy 
calculi from the bowels of old cows, serpents’ skins, and 
such-like curiosities. The regions visited by M. du Chaillu 
were so abundantly supplied with rain that there was no 
occasion for rain-makers. But in some tribes there were 
medicine-men who professed to be able to stop the rains, 
by which they gained great credit in the ramy season. We 
are here reminded of another parallel to these wild forms of 
savage belief, in the practice of the remoter classical times. 
Plutarch mentions persons called yarafodvaAakes, or hail- 
watchers, whose business it was to watch the approach of hail, 
which they averted by means of the blood of a mole, or by 
rags,°—very probably used in some such way as the fetichists 
of Africa now practise. Travellers seem to be under the im- 
pression that the medicine-men themselves believe in their 
own powers. Dr. Livingstone relates a dialogue which he 
held with a rain-maker, so curious that we are tempted to 
quote a part of it. In reply to some observations of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s, to the effect that God alone could command the 
clouds, and that it was not by means of medicines that we 
were to pray to Him, the rain-maker replied: “ God told us 
differently. He made black men first, and did not love us as 
He did the white men. He made you beautiful, and gave 
you clothing, and guns and gunpowder, and horses and wa- 
gous, and many other things about which we know nothing. 
But towards us He had no heart. He gave us nothing except 
the assegai, and cattle, and rain-making, and He did not 
give us hearts like yours. We never love each other. Other 
tribes place medicines about our country to prevent the rain, 
so that we may be dispersed by hunger, and go to them and 
augment their power. We must dissolve their charms by 
our medicines. God has given us one little thing which you 
know nothing of. He has given us the knowledge of certain 


medicines by which we can make rain. We do not despise 


those things which you possess, though we are ignorant of 
them. You ought not to despise our little knowledge, though 
you are ignorant of it.???? 

Circumcision is an ancient traditional institution which 
prevails very extensively in Africa. Among the Caffre tribes 
it 1s accompanied by some very remarkable customs, which 
remind one of parts of the ancient Spartan discipline. The 
Basutos administer this rite at the same time to a number 

“6 Plutarch, Sympos. vii. qu. 2; ef. Sen. Nat. Qu, iv. 6, 7 
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of their youths, who are distributed into corporations, all 
those born about the same date being associated together, 
under the command of a chief of their own age. These youths 
are secluded for six or eight months previously, and subjected 
to great severities—scourging, fasting, lying in the cold season 
on the bare eround, and learning the rude science and poetry 
of the tribe. Such at least is the account given by Mr. Ca- 
salis.2° A widely different and much less favourable view of 
~ customs connected with circumcision among tle Caffres 

taken by Mr. Fleming, who describes a savage ceremonial 
boas for thirty days, and accompanied with much vice and 
immorality? 

One more usage I may notice, as only discovered of late 
years, in the interior of Africa: I allude to the very singu- 
lar institution which exists in Dahomey of a body of female 
soldiers, or Amazons, to the number of 5000, who form an 
important part of the king’s army, conspicuous for their dar- 
ing both in warfare and the chase. These women hold the 
rank of royal wives, but are said to live in strict chastity, 

carefully secluded from the rest of the army, and from the 
gaze of travellers when on the march. Commander Forbes, 
whilst he bears testimony to all this, ascribes the preservation 
of their honour, partly to the fact that extreme indulgence of 
one passion obliterates the sense of the rest, and that the 
Amazons, whilst indulging in the excitement of the most fear- 
ful cruelties, escape vices of a different kind, but partly to the 
influence of superstition, of the nature of which he gives very 
vague information.*® The existence of this institution, on 
which light might perhaps be thrown by a study of some 
features in the ancient worship of Artemis, is another ex- 
ample of the manner in which fragmentary traces of older 
forms of paganism are found ret tained among the tribes of 
Africa. 

The extent to which the institution of slavery has pene- 
trated the tribes of Central Africa may be judged of from the 
fact which M. du Chaillu mentions, that, from the seashore to 
the farthest pomt of the interior he was able to reach, the 
commercial unit of value was a slave. As the Americans say 
dollar, as the English say pound sterling, so the Africans of 
those regions say slave. Fines are paid in slaves, wives are 
purchased for slaves ; and if the buyer has no slaves, he pays 
as much of some other commodity as will represent the num- 
ber of slaves required. The superstition of the barbarians 
acts in fostering this commerce, and again in modifying the 
character of slaver y itself. The crime of w itchcraft, on w which 


8 Casalis, pp. 262-267. ™ Fleming, pp, 286-89. 8° Forbes, i. 133, 
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I have said so much, as influencing the whole of African 
social life, is punished by sale into slavery; a rule which must 
increase the frequency of those terrible accusations already 
rendering savage society SO miserable. On the other hand, the 
same cause renders masters less severe with their slaves, for 
fear that the slaves will bewitch them.” 

Such is M. du Chaillu’s view of the matter. But Captain 
Burton, in speaking of domestic slaves on the eastern coast, 
says that “the slave is treated as one of the family, because 
the master’s comfort depends upon the man’s being con- 
tented.”*? And with this Mr. Petherick’s testimony agrees 
for another tract of the country. The latter witness, in des- 
cribing the Neam Nams, a tribe in the equatorial regions 
south of the White Nile, who employ slave-labour extensively 
in agriculture, some individuals owning them by hundreds, 
and in case of emergency taking them to battle, has the fol- 
lowing observation: ‘‘ As every where else in the interior of 
Africa within my knowledge, they were treated affectionately, 
and, generally speaking, both master and slave were proud of 
each other: in negro families I have often observed more 
attention paid to the slave than to their children. But I was 
assured both by free and slave negroes that a runaway slave 
belonging to the Neam Nams, if captured, was made an 
example of by being slain and devoured.’ 

The imported slaves on the eastern coast widely differ in 
character from the domestic slaves born in captivity, being 
very wild and perverse, and never thoroughly reclaimed. Yet 
even these seem to be treated with tolerable kindness, for 
they sometimes desert, and desertion is the loss of property. 
The tendency to desertion is indeed enough to show that 
slavery even in its gentler forms has no attraction for the 
human mind. That species of selfishness which protects the 
comfort of the slave lest the interest of the master should 
suffer, according to Captain Burton, has the effect of prevent- 
ing the horrors of slave-driving in East Africa. Some mer- 
chants chain their gangs in traversing countries when deser- 
tion is frequent, but ordinarily trust rather to soft words and 
kind treatment, and take care not to overwork their “ pro- 
perty.” But he admits there are terrible exceptions to this 
general rule among a race which is reckless of human life. 
The evils of slavery are so numerous that it is difficult to 
compare them. But its general effect on the peace and hap- 
piness of the country is of a frightful kind. Kidnapping is 
one of the great causes of war throughout the savage tribes ; 


* Du Chaillu, xix. 32 Burton, ii. 369. 
“S Petherick’s Egypt, the Soudan and Central Africa, p. 468. 
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and villages of people living in tolerable comfort are liable at 
any moment to be swept away by marauding races of superior 
strength. Whole districts are made desolate, and the inha- 
bitants carried off to remote regions, or in the end transferred 
to the horrors of the slave-ship. 

There are two classes of slaves, found alike by M. du 
Chaillu in the west and Captain Burton in the east,—domes- 
tic slaves and those captured for exportation. In western 
equatorial Africa, the former are perhaps rather to be re- 
garded as serfs, or coloni, since they are not sold out of the 
tribe, and may hold property of their own; their principal 
duty being to furnish their master with food, ‘either by tillage 
or the chase. In some parts of the west, the institution 
mixes itself up most singularly with the framework of society, 
the slave frequently marrying the daughter of his master, 
and the right of succession belonging to their son, who thus 
may become the owner of his own father, And in the same 
countries (about the Bight of Biafre, as also on the Gold 
Coast), a custom exists that reminds one of the old Roman 
nexum.®+ Persons are pawned in liquidation of debts, native 
merchants leaving slaves in payment for goods. These 
“pawns,” as they are called, are treated exactly lke slaves, 
but may not be sold a of the country. Domestic slavery in 
Africa exhibits one of the features which was common in a 
system as widely removed from it as Russian serfdom. Mas- 
ters trust slaves to make long commercial expeditions into the 
interior, and they are generally found faithful to their trust. 
It seems difficult to imagine any cause which, whilst Africans 
remain in their present. social state, can remove from that 
continent the curse of slavery. For although it is true that 
the extinction of the foreign slave-trade would remove one 
great temptation to the enslavement of the weaker tribes by 
the stronger, and would give a great stimulus to the produc- 
tion of palm- oil and other commodities, by which the coveted 
and too scantily-supplied objects of Europe: an commerce could 
be purchased, yet the same cause would probably increase 
predial servitude, in proportion to the augmentation of the 
native demand for agricultural labour, te nding no doubt gra- 
dually to the civilisation of the country.” 

The part which is destined for Africa in the remote future 
of human history is hard to conjecture. Hitherto its place 
has uniformly been such as to verify the tradition that its 
people have laboured under a primitive curse, age after age 
beholding them as unchanged in their poor and low approaches 


34 Iiutchinson, Ten Years, &e., and F or} es, 
%® Du Chailiu, xix. 633, and Burton, ii. 377. 
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to improvement as the lower animals are in instinct. But 
we cannot suppose it without meaning, that in this age, when 
the whole earth seems coming within the grasp and cognisance 
of the most highly civilised races, Africa too is ceasing to be 
that “fiery yet gloomy” land it has been, a blank in the 
world’s atlas, shrouded from all clear knowledge of Europeans 
beyond a few miles of the coast. The lines of the successful 
discoverer begin to traverse it in all directions, and distinct 
conceptions may now be made of the tribes occupying very 
large tracts hitherto quite unknown. Nothing shows them 
to be incapable of improvement, for every barbarous usage 
they practise has its parallel in the infancy of the greatest 
races; whilst there is this marked distinction between them 
and savage tribes in many other parts of the world, that they 
show no signs of dwindling away under the contact of civilisa- 
tion. It is true that many tribes have disappeared, but rather 
by collision with more powerful branches of the same race, 
by exterminating wars, and by kidnapping, than as the Aus- 
tralians or Americans have melted away under the sinister 
proximity of the Anglo-Saxons. It is said that the Caffres, 
on the contrary, have even increased since the arrival of Ku- 
ropeans. And low in the scale of humanity as most of the 
African races are, they nevertheless possess, in a high degree, 
the commercial propensity which has done so much for the 
material advancement of mankind, and to the absence of which 
in barbarians in many respects much more attractive,—those, 
for example, of North America,—must be attributed that in- 
capacity which they show for substituting any higher form of 
civilisation for their own. The Negro is undoubtedly in the 
position of an infant as compared with the European ; but we 
have no right to assume that that infancy is to be permanent 
because it has lasted for thousands of years; a principle which 
would have led political reasoners of the age of Tacitus to 
predict that Providence had no future in store for the great 
Grermanic race. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF CHARLES II. 


[ CoMMUNICATED. ] 


In the register of the house of novices of the Jesuits at Rome 
there is the following entry: Jacobus de la Cloche ingressus 11 
Aprilis 1668. From another list, which is sioned by the novice 
himself, we learn that he came from the island of “Jersey, and 
was a subject of the King of England; that his age was about 
twenty-four ; and that he presented himself for admission in the 
dress of an ecclesiastic, with scarcely any luggage but the clothes 
he wore. This youth, whose name occurs no more in the books 
of the order, and has never yet been pronounced by history, was 
the eldest of the sons of Charles the Second,—the elder brother 
of Monmouth, and destined to be for a moment his rival in the 
fanciful schemes of his father. So well was the secret of his 
birth preserved, that throughout the long intrigue to save the 
Protestant succession, and to supplant the Duke of York by the 
son of Lucy Walters, no man ever discovered that there was 
another who, by his age and by his mother’s rank, had a better 
claim than the popular favourite, and who had voluntarily re- 
nounced the dazzling fortunes which were once within his grasp. 
The obscurity which he preferred has endured for nearly 200 
years, and even now is not entirely dispelled; but the facts 
which I have to relate add a new and interesting episode to the 
chequered history of the Stuarts, and clear up whatever re- 
mained uncertain as to the attachment of Charles IL to the 
Catholic Church. 

This attachment, which excited so keenly the curiosity of 
the world, and influenced so many of the actions of his reign, 
has been admitted with greater unanimity by recent historians 
than by those who spoke from personal observation, and whom 
Charles succeeded in partially misleading. “It was not,” says 
the ablest of the statesmen who appro oached him, “the least skil- 
ful part of his concealing himself, to make the ‘world think he 
leaned towards an indifference in religion.’1 That belief was 
long since found to be untenable. Mr. Fox, and the author 
of the Annals of England, believe that he had been actually 
reconciled to the Catholic Church ; and Mackintosh fixes the date 
of that event in the year 1658. Hallam justly rejects this 
opinion, but is certain ‘that the King had imbibed during the 
period of his banishment a persuasion, that if any scheme of 
Christianity was true, it could only be found in the bosom of an 
infallible Church. Dr. Vaughan believes that, so far as he could 


1 Halifax, Character of Charles IL. p. 11. 
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be said to have any religion, he was a Catholic; and Macaulay 
exactly agrees with Dr. Vaughan. Lingard, who declares his 
early professions of regard for Catholicism a pretence, supplies 
no psychological explanation of the discrepancy between the 
scene at his death and his previous insincerity ; while Dod more 
reasonably considers the reconciliation at the last moment a proof 
that he had inwardly espoused the Catholic doctrines before. 
Many things contributed during the life of Charles to spread 
and to keep alive the report of his conversion. His mother’s 
sincerity and zeal in religion were well known. She had at- 
tempted to instil the sentiments of her faith into her eldest 
daughter Mary, afterwards Princess of Orange, and although this 
was prevented by the King, she obtained his consent in her exile 
that their youngest child Henrietta should be educated a Ca- 
tholic. At Paris Henrietta Maria exerted herself to induce the 
Duke of Gloucester to change his religion; and when the ex- 
hortations of Charles, the influence of Ormond, and the memory 
of the last solemn parting with his father prevailed against her 
efforts, she drove him froin her presence. Charles L had feared 
that the religion of his queen would injure the cause of his son, 
and sent earnest warnings to both when the Prince joined his 
mother in France. To the former he wrote from Oxford, 22d 
March 1646: “I command you, upon my blessing, to be con- 
stant to your religion ; neither hearkening to Roman supersti- 
tions, nor the seditions and schismatical doctrines of the Pres- 
byterians and Independents ; for know that a persecuted church 
is not thereby less pure, though less fortunate. For all other 
things I command you to be totally directed by your mother.”* 
Shortly after, he wrote to the Queen from Neweastle: “ In 
God’s name, let him stay with thee till it is seen what ply my 
business will take ; and, for my sake, let the world see that the 
Queen seeks not to alter his conscience.”? Clarendon enter- 
tained the same fears, and endeavoured to keep the Prince at 
Jersey, away from his mother’s influence. But he bears testi- 
mony that, for six years, down to 1652, when the fortunes of 
the Stuarts seemed desperate, and the motives for prudence had 
disappeared with the hope of success, Henrietta Maria was sen- 
sible of the impolicy of a step which, more than any other act, 
must have alienated the English people from their king.* That 
she recognised it at first we may conclude, from the failure of 
the match between Charles and Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
the cousin of Lewis XIV. That princess insisted that the differ- 
cence of religion was an insurmountable obstacle; and Jermyn, 
* Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, x. 8 
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who was conducting the business, and must have spoken the 
thoughts of the Queen-mother, thereupon replied that the King 
could not change his religion for her sake without forfeiting for 
ever the crown of his kingdom.° 

When, at length, it appeared certain that no chance of re- 
covering the throne remained, except through the support of 
the Catholic powers, the exiled courtiers began to debate whether 
some sacrifice might not be made for the purpose of obtaining 
their assistance. “The Protestant religion was found to be very 
unagreeable to their fortune, and very many exercised their 
thoughts most how to get handsomely from it..... Many made 
little doubt but that it would shortly be very manifest to the 
King that his restoration depended wholly upon a conjunction 
of Catholic princes, who could never be united but on the be- 
half of Catholic religion.”® Digby, Clifford, and Bennet became 
Catholics, and proved their sincerity at their deaths ; but they 
all agreed that it would be dangerous for Charles to imitate 
them. Clarendon, whose purpose it was to divert from his 
master the suspicion of popery, wished it to be believed that no 
religious scruples, no doubts in the orthodoxy of the Anglican 
‘Yhurch, had ever invaded the exiled court, and that the Catholic 
inclinations or professions of some of its members were the 
effects of political design. He had argued with great force, that 
even though Charles should give no cause for suspicion, the fact 
of his residence in a Catholic country would be a pretext for 
his enemies to accuse him. It would not be hard, he wrote 
to Jermyn, to persuade them who believed the King a papist, 
when he was seen every day at Church in England, to believe 
the Prince a papist when he had no church in France to go to.7 
sut the other advisers, who were less sturdy Protestants than 
the Chancellor, knew that nothing was to be expected for their 
cause from a change of religion. In the period of the adminis- 
tration of Mazarin, and the peace of Westphalia, no reasonable 
man could believe that any state would incur the expense and 
the risk of war for the establishment of a Catholic dynasty in 
England ; and even those who believed that Charles leaned from 
conviction towards Rome, and whose sympathies were on the 
same side, were careful to conceal the fact.6 A rumour reached 
their friends in England, and caused an extreme alarm. “There 
is a report,” wrote Mordaunt to Ormond, in November 1659, 


® Mémoires de Mademoiselle, p. 57, ed. Michaud. 

© Clarendon, xvi. 74. 

7 Lister, Life of Clarendon, i. 284. He would not allow the Prince to at- 
tend the service of the French Calvinists at Charenton (History, xiii. 133). 
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“so hot of your master’s being turned Papist, that unless it be 
suddenly contradicted, and the world disabused by something 
coming expressly from him, it is likely, in this extraordinary 
conjuncture, to do him very great injury amongst his friends 
both in city and country, in both which his constancy all this 
while hath rendered him many considerable proselytes.”9 This 
letter justly represents the position of affairs, and the state of 
public feeling ; and Clarendon took his measures to undeceive 
his party and to silence their enemies. 

Yet, although political interest forbade a public declaration, 
there was truth in the reports circulated in England, and so 
stoutly contradicted by the royalists. It is certain that Charles 
had, during the last years of his exile, secretly adopted the Ca- 
tholic faith, although the fear of detection prevented a formal 
abjuration of Protestantism. Burnet says he was received before 
he left Paris, and that Cardinal de Retz and Aubigny had a hand 
in it. This information he had obtained from two sources, and 
indirectly, he affirms, from Retz himself. When Charles was at 
Paris, after the flight from Worcester, he received instruction 
in religion from Olier, the celebrated founder of the seminary 
of St. Sulpice. His conferences were no secret, for Olier had 
informed his friends of his hopes, and entreated their prayers. 
They probably gave occasion to the exaggerated report of 
Burnet. Charles, it is true, wrote from Paris to the Pope to 
ask for assistance in recovering his dominions. Innocent would 
have been satisfied, under the circumstances, with a private ab- 
juration ; but this was refused, and the King could not even 
obtain an answer to his application® But although he was not 
received into the Church, he had advanced so far in his opinions 
that he might, as Thurloe affirmed, in his communications with 
the Spanish government, have declared himself in private to 
them to be a Catholic." Neither France nor Spain had any 
inducement to publish what would diminish the chances of 
monarchy in England, and strengthen a government they feared 
and hated. The story that Ormond discovered Charles on his 
knees hearing mass in a church at Brussels comes to us through 
two independent channels, Carte and Echard. The latter sup- 
poses the ceremony of abjuration to have occurred when the 
King was at Fuentarabia, at the time of the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. There is much reason in a remark which is made 
by Welwood : “The truth is, King Charles was neither bigot 
enough to any religion, nor loved his ease so little, as to embark 
in a business that must at least have disturbed his quiet, if not 
hazarded his crown.’”!2 

® Carte’s Collection, ii. 264. 


'° Vie de M. Olier, ii. 489, From the French Archives. 
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Ludovick Stuart, Lord Aubigny, to whom Burnet attributes 
the conversion of Charles, appeared at Whitehall immediately 
after the Restoration. In France, where he was educated and 
ordained, he had joined the party of Cardinal de Retz and the 
Jansenists, and had been made a canon of Notre Dame. Asa 
relative of the royal family, and at one time an inmate of St. 
Sulpice, he was probably aware of the conferences which Olier, 
and perhaps others,’ held with Charles during his residence at 
Paris. In April 1661, he officiated at the private marriage of 
Charles with Catherine of Braganza, and became almoner to the 
Queen. His royal descent, and the position he had already 
attained in the Church, pointed him out as a suitable person to 
conduct the projected intercourse between the English court and 
the Holy See. In order to obtain that office, he sought the aid 
of a more powerful negotiator. 

His friend Cardinal de Retz had taken the foremost part in 
the troubles which distracted both Church and State in France 
in the days of the Fronde, and after balancing for a season the 
power of Mazarin, had been deserted by fortune, and suffered in 
banishment the disgrace both of the French and of the Roman 
court. Upon the death of Cromwell, Ormond had recourse to 
him in the name of the king, who promised, if the Cardinal 
would obtain for him some assistance from the Pope, to protect 
the Catholics after his restoration. Retz, hoping that the merit 
of having secured a promise of indulgence for the Catholic sub- 
jects of the King of England would powerfully assist his own 
cause, undertook the negotiation, and sent one of his adherents, 
the Abbé Charier, to Rome. The envoy could not, however, 
obtain an audience of the Pope; and he was assured by one of 
the Cardinals that the promises of Charles had made no impres- 
sion, and that the prospect of relief to the oppressed Catholics 
would never induce Alexander VII. to furnish him with money."* 
The Restoration soon altered the position of affairs, and improved 
the prospects of the Cardinal. He came to London in 1660, 
and received not only promises of support from the King, but 
large sums of money, on condition that he would promote the 
objects which Charles was pursuing in the court of Rome. These 
objects were of such importance that the notion of a marriage 
with one of the nieces of Mazarin was entertained for a moment 
by Charles as a means of securing them, and was eagerly 

‘8 Charles is reported to have said that though many persons had dis- 
coursed with him on religion, none had affected him so much as Olier. Vie 
de M. Olier, ii. 490. 

14 Mémoires de Guy Joly, p. 140, ed. Michaud. 

_  “Aujourd’hui la reine a recu une lettre du roy son fils, ot il parle posi- 
tivement, et dit qu’aprés avoir considéré toutes les raisons de son mariage, il 
se conformoit a son sentiment pour vostre niéce, en vue du grand dessein a 
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adopted by Retz, for the purpose of recovering his favour at Paris. 
Mazarin despatched a special envoy to England charged with 
the mission of promoting the match. He found an auxiliary in 
Aubigny, who represented to Charles the beauty of the Car- 
dinal's nieces, but more particularly their virtue, of which, says 
the envoy, the King was much pleased to hear. Together with 
this futile intrigue Retz was pleading at Whitehall for the Ca- 
tholics, and at Rome for the settlement of that important affair 
to which the alliance with Mazarin and the elevation of Aubigny 
were expected to contribute. The first of these subsidiary nego- 
tiations was speedily abandoned ; the other was pursued with 
a strange pertinacity for several years. 

At first Charles desired a mitre for his kinsman,!® but he soon 
raised his demands, and insisted on having him created a car- 
dinal. Clarendon, who was ignorant of the real design of which 
this was to be the prelude, entered into the idea, and drew up 
the instructions with which, in October 1662, the Queen’s 
secretary, Sir Richard Bellings, was sent to Rome. In the fol- 
lowing year the Chancellor’s share in these transactions was 
made a part of the abortive charge preferred against him by 
Bristol ; and it appears from the articles that the great import- 
ance which was given to this negotiation, and the correspond- 
ence with the Roman cardinals, were generally known at the 
time. Retz advised Charles to secure the compliance of the 
Pope by sending a squadron to cruise off Civit& Vecchia, and 
then proceeded to Hamburg to obtain the powerful intervention 
of the Queen of Sweden. He was charged at the same time 
with the distribution of a sum of fifteen thousand pounds, which 
Charles had determined to devote to the interests of Aubigny.” 
Letters were written by both the queens of England to Cardinal 
Orsini, Protector of Portugal, urging him to press the suit, and 
assuring him that if the promotion should be refused, lamentable 
consequences might be apprehended from the disappointment of 
the King. Orsini, after an interview with Bellings, warmly took 
up the cause, and declared in a letter to the famous Cardinal 
Pallavicini, that he might, by assisting him, render a great ser- 
vice to religion. They also wrote to the two most influential 
men in Rome, Cardinals Chigi and Azzolini, the latter of whom 
was an active promoter of the design. His letter to the King, of 
April 8, 1663, advising the continuation of his efforts, and that 
of Cardinal Chigi, written on the following day, are in the State- 
Paper Office.1® 
quoi il estoit porté de jour en jour avec plus de faveur.” Lionne to Mazarin, 


7 July 1660,—in Champollion, Complément des Mémoires de Retz, p. 589, ed. 
Michaud. 


2 Dod, Church History of England, iii. 239. 
'” Mémoires de Guy J oly, p. 149. 18 Italian States, bundle no. 24. 
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The question was maturely debated at Rome, and an opinion 
was drawn up in favour of Aubigny, founded partly on the 
statements of Bellings, and partly on the elaborate memorials of 

Retz, in which the services of the King were set forth. This 
opinion was to the following effect: The Restoration had im- 
proved the condition of the Catholics, and whatever relief they 
enjoyed was due to the influence of Charles himself, and was dis- 
liked by the Parliament and the country. The abolition of the 
penal laws could not be expected, for the royal authority was 
competent only to suspend them. Indeed, it might be considered 
almost more advantageous, under the circumstances, that the 
laws should be suspended than toleration proclaimed. For the 
same disabilities from which the Catholics suffered extended in 
sreat part to the Presbyterians, and the other sects who were 
hostile to the monarchy. They could not therefore be abrogated 
without depriving the King of the weapons the law gave him to 
defend the crown against the Nonconformists, while a partial 
abolition would excite fresh envy against the Catholics, and add 
to the number of their enemies. Legislative toleration, inasmuch 
as its benefits would be shared by the Dissenters, was not to be 
desired, even if it could be obtained. It was necessary to rely 
solely on the power and the favour of the King. For his autho- 
rity might be trusted not only as a security against the heretics, 
but also against that portion of the Catholics who were in oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits. To his salutary influence was to be attri- 
buted the suppression of the measure for Catholic relief which 
had been brought forward in July 1662, in answer to the peti- 
tion presented by that party, who had offered to swear that they 
did not hold the doctrine of the temporal authority of the Holy 
See, and that they would “oppose with their lives and fortunes 
the Pontiff himself, if he should ever attempt to execute that 
pretended power." Again, when the Irish protestation of alle- 
giance, which many leading Catholics had signed, was found in 
like manner to be very far removed from the obedience due to 
the Apostolic See, Charles had refused to countenance it, and 
had exhibited an unvarying respect for the Pope. Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, who was now supporting the cause of Aubigny, had 
formerly obtained the same dignity for Conne, and only his 
death had prevented him from enjoying it. The state of the 
Catholics was more satisfactory and more hopeful than when the 
favour now asked for had been granted before, and the new 
King had in several ways shown that he was favourably disposed. 
Before leaving the Low Countries to ascend his throne, he had 
sent a rich present to the English nuns at Ghent. He had given 
audience to several Jesuits, and among others to two successive 

19 Lingard, ix. 35. 
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provincials, to whom he had promised his protection in case of 
need. He had been seen in a posture of adoration at high mass 
in the Queen’s chapel. 

These were the views at that time entertained at Rome con- 
cerning the religious character of Charles IL, and the arguments 
advanced in support of the promotion of Aubigny. Neverthe- 
less the demand was rejected. The Pope’s answer was conveyed 
in such terms that Charles was not offended, and accepted the 
explanation. The refusal, indeed, was only temporary. The soli- 
citations of the English court were soon after renewed, and they 
were at last successful. In November 1665, Aubigny, who was 
then at Paris, received his nomination, and died almost imme- 
diately after.*° His name does not appear in the list of the car- 
dinals created by Alexander VII., but his elevation and the influ- 
ence by which it had been obtained were known, and had excited 
hopes for the Catholic Church in this country, which caused his 
death to be regarded as a serious calamity. The general of the 
Jesuits, on hearing of it, wrote to one of his correspondents : 
“The clouds which are gathering over Holland, Poland, and Con- 
stantinople are so dense, that every prudent man must see reason 
to apprehend enormous catastrophes, and storms that will not 
be ended without irreparable disasters. But in my mind all 
these coming evils are overshadowed by the death of the Abbé 
Aubigny, which deprives the Church, for a time at least, of the 
joy of beholding an English cardinal of such illustrious blood, 
created at the public instances of two queens, and at the secret 
request of a king: a prodigy which would without doubt have 
confounded heresy, and inaugurated bright fortunes to the un- 
happy Catholics.” 

The affair of the cardinal’s hat was not the principal object 
of the mission of Sir Richard Bellings. It was intended as a 
preliminary to that more important negotiation which the en- 
voy was instructed to reserve if the first should fail, and which 
inspired Queen Catherine with so much anxiety, and Cardinal 
Orsini with such sanguine hopes of the advancement of religion. 
The two queens knew that Charles was at heart a Catholic, and 
they pressed him to declare himself. He was now firmly seated 
on his throne ; the Established Church had recovered its supre- 
macy, and was not only profoundly loyal, but still strongly im- 
pregnated with those Catholic tendencies which had hastened its 
fall; the Puritans and Independents were yet prostrate beneath 
the ruins of their political system, and the great body that reve- 
renced Baxter as their chief was comparatively tolerant. Charles, 
believing that the step, which would have prevented his return, 


* Moréri, Dictionnaire Historique, ix. 597. His epitaph in Douglas, Peer- 
age of Scotland, ii. 101. 
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might now be taken without involving the risk of a new re- 
volution, resolved to feel his way towards a reconciliation with 
the Holy See. In addition to the instructions drawn up by 
Clarendon, Sir Richard Bellings carried to Rome proposals for 
the submission of the three kingdoms to the Church, and pre- 
sented to Alexander VIL the King’s profession of faith.*! 
Charles declared that he was willing to accept the creed of 
Pius IV., the decrees of the Council of Trent and of all general 
Councils on faith and morals, and the decisions of the two last 
Pontiffs in the affair of the Jansenists; saving the particular 
rights and customs of the nation, as is the practice in France 
and in other countries ; and provided always no new laws should 
be imposed upon his realm, and he should be free to complete 
in his own way the work of reconciliation. He declared that he 
renounced and detested all the heresies which had involved his 
country in ecclesiastical and civil troubles, and made England 
the most distracted state in the world. He undertook to restore 
the hierarchy as it was under Henry VIIL ; and added that the 
Protestants should have toleration as long as they did not dis- 
turb the peace. 

In this very remarkable document, Charles, who believed 
that many of his subjects would follow his example, gave one 
of the earliest instances of what has since been constantly wit- 
nessed,—that princes who, as head of the Protestant Church in 
their dominions, enjoy an almost unlimited authority, cannot 
view without jealousy the ecclesiastical liberty which is claimed 
by Catholicism. He carefully restricted the papal jurisdiction 
both of doctrine and discipline, and reserved to himself the 
rights which the Gallican system attributed to the secular 
power. He even proposed that the Church should abandon her 
essential function of judging and defining matters of faith as 
occasion should arise. Although this is a condition contrary 
to the nature of the Catholic Church, the document proposing 
it, which is followed by twenty-four articles on particular points, 
exhibits so much familiarity with ecclesiastical forms that it 
must have been drawn up by a Catholic hand. It is not pro- 
bable that many persons were admitted on this occasion into 
the confidence of Charles. The whole scheme was not discussed 
beyond the door of the royal closet. It betrays the hand of a 
layman, for no priest could have expected the Church to dis- 
continue her dogmatic progress ; and Aubigny, the only priest 
likely to be consulted, was not likely to introduce the clause 
against Jansenism. Now we know that the secret was im- 


21 Oblatio ex parte Caroli II. Magne Britannie Regis pro optatissima 
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arted to one lay Catholic, the agent who was charged with 
the negotiation. No man was more likely to be chosen for that 
important mission than he to whom the affair had been con- 
fided from the first, or could discuss the proposals better than 
he who had helped to devise them. Bellings was a man of 
note and distinction among the Catholics in both islands, and 
was often employed by the court in confidential missions. His 
father had been one of the leaders in the opposition to the 
nuncio Rinuccini, and was the author of that protestation of 
allegiance which had been adopted by a large party in Ireland, 
and which was so badly received at Rome. The son was, 
therefore, not unlikely to suggest those limitations of ecclesias- 
tical authority which he undertook to defend, and which cor- 
responded with the views of his father and of those who, in the 
language of Bristol, were Catholics of the Church of Rome, not 
of the court of Rome. 

The answer of Alexander was probably not very encour- 
aging, for the negotiation was broken off. A suspicion was 
awakened that the king was in correspondence with the Pope, 
and Charles, in his alarm, took measures to prove his aversion of 
Catholicism. He opened Parliament on the 18th of February 
1663, with a demand for new laws to restrain the progress of 
Popery, and gave his assent to a proclamation ordering all priests 
to quit the kingdom under pain of death. He explained, five 
years later, in a letter to which I shall presently return, the failure 
of his negotiation, and the inconsistency of his subsequent con- 
duct. “Quoyqu’elle nous fust présentée avec touttes les circon- 
stances necessaires, et par personne catholique, touttefois ce ne 
peut estre avec tant de prudence que nous ne fussions soup- 
connés d’intelligence avec le pape par les plus clairvoyants de 
nostre cour ; mais ayant trouvé le moyen d'étouffer le soubcon 
que l’on comencoit d’avoir que nous fussions catholique, nous 
fusmes obligé, crainte de ne le faire renaistre dans les esprits, 
de consentir aux occasions a plusieurs choses tournant au des- 
avantage de plusieurs catholiques de nostre royaume d’Hybernie, 
ce qui est cause encore que bien que nous eussions escry assez 
secrettement & sa saincteté pour nostre rangement a l’église 
catholique, au mesme temps que nous prions sa saincteté de 
faire cardinal nostre tres cher cousin le Milord d’Aubigny, dont 
nous fumes refusés pour bonnes raisons, nous n’avons peu pour- 
suyvre nostre pointe.” The scheme was not resumed for several 
years. Times were not propitious. The Dutch war, the Plague, 
the Fire, the Triple Alliance, intervened. Public animosity was 
inflamed against the Catholics ; and Charles had no confidential 
agent whom he could employ without danger to propose, if not 
the reconciliation of the country, for which he was not dis- 
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posed to make great efforts or great sacrifices, at least his own 
submission to the Catholic Church. During this interval, 
Jacques de la Cloche made his appearance for the first time in 
England. 

In the spring of 1646, during his first residence in Jersey, 
Charles fell in love with a young lady of high rank, who became 
the mother of a child, who enjoyed the prerogative denied to 
all the other natural children of the king, of bearing his father’s 
name. He was called James Stuart, and was brought up in the 
Protestant religion on the Continent. “Il nous est né lorsque 
nous n’avions gueres plus de seize ou 17 ans, d'une jeune dame 
des plus qualifiées de nos royaumes, plustost par fragilité de 
nostre premicre jeunesse que par malice”? The last words ap- 
pear to indicate Charles’s respect for the mother, and the care 
with which he protected her fame. Unlike the Clevelands and 
Portsmouths who afterwards disgraced his court, the lady who 
was the object of his earliest attachment obtained of her royal 
lover the concealment of her fault, and her name has never been 
divulged. She is nowhere mentioned in the correspondence 
relating to her son; and if she died before his arrival in Eng- 
land, the reputation of her family may have induced the King 
to conceal his birth. After the Restoration he allowed him to 
remain abroad unnoticed, and under the disguise of an assumed 
name, until the year 1665. In that year he sent for him to 
England, supplied him with money, and gave him a certificate 
in which he recognised him as his son, but which he com- 
manded him to show to nobody whilst his father lived. This 
document, written and signed by Charles’s own hand, and sealed 
with his private seal, is dated Whitehall, 27 September 1665, 

—a time at which the plague was at its height, and the court 
was not in London. For greater security, he obliged his son 
once more to change his name. That which he had borne till 
then is not known. He was now called James de la Cloche du 
Bourg. It is not easy to say whether the last of these names 
may afford some clue to the discovery of his mother’s family 
among the three thousand royalists who took refuge in Jersey 
at the same time as the Prince of Wales2? The former name 
had been made popular in that island when Charles arrived 
there, by the spirit with which Mr. de la Cloche, a clergyman, 
had resisted the authority of government. After lying nearly 
a year in prison, he was released upon the arrival of the Prince, 
and then left the island. Had his release any thing to do with 


Charles’s private affairs? Was the boy christened by him, or 
afterwards committed to his charge ? 


= R. Augier to the Speaker,—in Cary, Memorials of the Civil War, i. 7 
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James was unwilling to remain in England. It was not his 
country; he did not speak the language ; he had no career and 
no recognised station ; and his position, was not to his taste. 
He had made great proficiency in his studies abroad, and he 
desired to continue them in the Dutch universities. His father 
did not know what to do with him in England, and allowed 
him to go. Eighteen months later, on the 7th of February 1667, 
he sent him another document, recognising his birth, and di- 
recting his successor to give him 500/. a year. <A condition 
was attached to the orant of this pension, that it could be en- 
joyed only while the claimant resided in London, and remained 
faithful to the religion of his fathers and to the Anglican liturgy. 
Six months after receiving this letter, on the 29th of July 1667, 
James Stuart became a Catholic at Hambur o, 

The Queen of Sweden, who filled Europe with the fame of 
her abdication, her abjuration, her talents, and her eccentricities, 
was for the second time residing at Hamburg, and appears again 
on the scene of the secret history of Charles. She signed a paper 
for his son, certifying that he had been received into the Church 
at that particular place and tiine, in order that he might be 
able, in case of need, to satisfy his confessor of the identity of 
the convert of Hamburg with the Protestant whom the King of 
Great Britain had privately recognised as his son. This was 
now necessary ; because he had determined, immediately after 
his conversion, to enter the novitiate of the Jennie, Christine 
knew who he was, probably, because he had been compelled to 
apply to her chaplains, or at least for her protection, in order to 
be received. The Senate of Hamburg exercised with extreme 
severity the right which the Treaties of W estphalia gave to each 
government of exacting religious conformity ; and the neigh- 
bouring town of Altona, peopled by the Catholics, Anabaptists, 
and Jews whom the Lutherans had expelled, grew up a monu- 
ment of the intolerance of the Free City. The Queen had 
attempted, some years before, to obtain freedom of conscience 
for her own religion, through the intervention of the Catholic 
powers ; but the Emperor, whose rights were derived from the 
same treaty by which the senate justified its rigour, and who 
was not disposed to surrender them, refused to disturb the 
settlement of Munster. At the very time when James was 
converted, the town had been thrown into confusion by the 
uproar caused by a fete which Christine gave, in the midst of 
a Protestant population, to celebrate the election of Clement 
IX. Charles was much annoyed to learn that she was in his 
son's confidence. “She is prudent and wise,” he said ; “ but she 
is @ woman, and that is enough to make us doubt whether she 
is able to keep a secret.” 
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James de la Cloche was hardly settled at Rome when his 
father determined to have him about his court. That vast in- 
trigue had just commenced which was to raise France to the 
pinnacle of power, and which, by a timely subservience, pro- 
mised to emancipate the princes of the House of Stuart from 
the control of Parliament, and from the terrors which had post- 
poned the King’s design of reconciliation with Rome. In that 
conspiracy the motives of religious belief and political am- 
bition were strangely blended. Turenne, who was destined 
to be the foremost actor in the execution of the design, was 
a sincere Calvinist. He had shortly before refused the great 
dignity of Constable of France, when it was tendered as the 
reward of his conversion. On the 23d of October 1668 Turenne 


~ became a Catholic. He was shortly after followed by his old 


lieutenant, a confederate in the new scheme, the Duke of York. 
James had applied to the Provincial of the Jesuits, and then 
to the Pope, for permission to conceal his religion; and had 
been told that it was impossible. With this answer he caught 
the conscience of the king. On the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul 1669, Charles summoned his Catholic counsellors, de- 
clared with tears how uneasy he was not to profess the faith 
which he believed, and consulted them as to the best mode of 
carrying out his resolution. They concluded that the only way 
was to do it in conjunction with France.*4 A few months be- 
fore this resolution was finally taken, in August 1668, Charles 
had written to the General of the Jesuits to send him his son, 
whose presence he needed for the good of his soul. 

He had long sought in vain, “the King said to Oliva, for a 
person with whom he could confer on spiritual matters without 
creating suspicion. The priests who lived in London were so 
well known that no disguise could conceal them ;*° but the con- 
version of his son, and his entrance into orders, at length gave 
him an opportunity of receiving the sacraments without alarm- 
ing the Protestant zeal of his ‘subject s. His son might remain 
unknow n, as the Queens alone were aware of his existence ; but 
before long he should be publicly acknowledged. “ Plusieurs 
raisons considérables, et concernantes la paix de nos royaumes, 
nous ont empesché iusques & présent de le reconnestre publique- 
ment pour notre fils; mais ce sera pour peu de temps, parceque 
nous sommes maintenant en dessein de faire en sorte de le re- 
connestre publiquement devant peu d’années.” In case he was 
not a priest, and could not be ordained before starting, Charles 
directed that he should go to Paris, and address himself either to 


24 Clarke, Life of James II., i. 441. 


*5 We know, from the account of his death, that none of the Portuguese 
chaplains of the Queen could speak either English or French. 
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the King or to the Duchess of Orleans, who knew of his own de- 
sien, and would have James ordained without betraying his rank ; 
or, if he preferred it, the two Queens would find an opportunity 
for his ordination in England. As soon as he had received his 
father into the Church, he would be free either to return to Rome, 
or to live in England, so as to be within call, but not in London, 
lest people should suspect that the King’s son was a Jesuit. This 
was written on the 3d of August. On the 29th, Charles, having 
heard that the Queen of Sweden was on her way to Rome, wrote 
again to hasten the departure of his son; for he feared that Chris- 
tine, if she saw him, would discover the purpose of his intended 
journey. If that should become known in England, he said, it 
would infallibly cost him his life. He therefore desired that his 
son, instead of stopping at Paris, should come with all speed to 
London, and there make himself known to the Queen-mother by 
delivering to her a sealed letter in the form of a petition. This 
letter was scarcely sealed, when he wrote a third time to the 
General. It had occurred to his mother and his wife that a no- 
vice is not allowed among the Jesuits to travel alone. Charles 
hoped that this regulation would be dispensed with, and that 
his son would be permitted to set out by himself in the dress of 
a layman. Secret warning had already been given at the south- 
ern ports that a foreign prince, whose appearance was described 
as near that of James as possible, was about to seek refuge in 
England, and would arrive without any companion. The pre- 
sence of a Jesuit father would have spoilt this plan. The better 
to meet the arrangements which had been made, the novice was 
to call himself Henry de Rohan, a name well known as that of 
one of the great Huguenot families of France. Charles declared 
on his royal word, en foy de roy, that the sole object of his 
letters was the salvation of his soul, and the good of his son and 
of the order, and that he would either induce the Pope to make 
him a cardinal, or allow him, if he should prefer it, to remain a 
simple religious, 

In the middle of October 1668 the young ecclesiastic started 
for England, disguised as a French cavalier. Together with his 
letters to Oliva, Charles had written to him in terms of the 
warmest affection. The temper of Parliament, he said, had 
hitherto made it necessary to defer the public acknowledgment 
of his birth, but the time was approaching when it would be 
possible for him to assume the rank which belonged to him. 
It behoved him therefore to reflect maturely on his altered 
prospects, before entering irrevocably into sacred orders. His 
title was better than that of the Duke of Monmouth, and he 
had a right of precedence over him, “par touttes raisons, et a 
cause de la qualité de une mére.” The Queen was childless, and 
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the children of the Duke of York were delicate; and if the Ca- 
tholic religion should be restored in England he would have a 
claim to the crown. ‘“ Nous pouvons vous asseurer que si Dieu 
permet que nous et notre tres honoré frere le duc d’Yorck 
mourons sans enfans, les royaumes vous apartient, et le parle- 
ment ne peut pas legitimement sy opposer ; si ce n’est qu’en 
maticre d’estre catholique vous en soyez exclus..... Croyez 
que nous vous avons toujours en une affection particuliére non 
seulement a cause que vous nous este né dans nostre plus tendre 
ieunesse, lorsque nous navions gueres plus de 16 ou 17 ans, 
que particuliérement a cause de excelent naturel que nous avons 
toujours remarqué en vous.” 

Prince James Stuart, as the King now calls him, remained 
scarcely a fortnight in England. On the 18th of November he 
was sent back to Rome on a secret mission to the General of 
the Jesuits, with directions to return as soon as he had obtained 
what the King desired. It does not appear what that was. It 
is probable that Charles wished, like his brother, to be allowed 
to keep his change of religion a secret; and the application which 
Janes says that he made to the Pope at this time may have been 
conveyed, on the part of both brothers, by the youth whom Charles 
had already selected to be the medium of communication with 
the Holy See. The Duke of York’s letter to the Pope required 
secrecy, and we know that no messenger was trusted by Charles 
but the young Stuart himself. This was not, however, the only 
condition he desired to exact in making his submission to the 
Holy See. We have seen the tenor of his demands in 1662. 
In his letters to his sister, published by Dalrymple, he mentions 
other points, which on the former occasion were probably in- 
cluded in the clause allowing him to carry out the details of the 
restoration of Catholicism in his own way. “ He talks,” says 
Hallam, who has investigated the history of this period more 
carefully than any other writer, “of a negotiation with the court 
of Rome to obtain the permission of having mass in the vulgar 
tongue, and communion in both kinds, as terms that would ren- 
der his conversion agreeable to his subjects.’*° Before departing 
for Rome, James must have assured his father that his resolution 
was fixed, and that he would live and die a Jesuit. Charles, 
who had promised not to interfere with his vocation, gave him 
a large subsidy for the new novitiate at St. Andrea on the Qui- 
rinal, which Oliva was then erecting, in addition to the old build- 
ing of St. Francis Borgia. He also desired that on this second 
journey his son should be accompanied by a Jesuit; for, as he 
was not a priest, he was unable to receive his father into the 
Church, or to administer the sacraments to him. With these 
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instructions James left England. From that day he disappears 
from history; and after his arrival in Rome, in November or 
December 1668, the name of De la Cloche, by which he was 
known in the novitiate, figures no more in the books of the 
society. 


Towards the close of the year, a young gentleman, who passed 
for an Englishman, and travelled with a servant and a well-stored 
purse, took up his abode at a very humble inn at Naples. The 
host had a daughter, Teresa Corona, whose extraordinary beauty 
won the heart of the guest. After he had satisfied the ecclesiastical 
authorities that he was a Catholic, they were married, on the 19th 
of February 1669. It was not long before the attention of the 
neighbours was roused by their manner of life. Gold was ob- 
served to be suspiciously plentiful in the household of the poor 
innkeeper, and it began to be whispered that his English son-in- 
law was related to the king of Great Britain. Rumours came to 
the ear of the Spanish viceroy, who, in his solicitude for the 
honour of royalty, caused the stranger to be arrested. Letters 
were found in his possession bearing the title of Highness, 
together with many jewels and heaps of pistoles. He declared 
that he was Prince James Stuart, a son of the King of England, 
born in Jersey ; and he sent for the English consul in order to 
obtain his release. But he could neither speak English nor give 
any satisfactory evidence in support of his statement. The vice- 
roy wrote to England to ascertain the truth of the story, and 
in the mean time treated his captive as a prisoner of state, and 
sent him to the fortress of Gaéta, whilst he shut up his wife in 
a convent. Nobody knew what to believe. ‘ Which,” writes 
the English agent, Kent, to Williamson, on the 30th of March, 
“whether will end in prince or cheat I shall endeavour to inform 
you hereafter.’ The bewildered governor allowed his prisoner 
fifty crowns a month for his maintenance, and permitted his 
wife’s family to visit him. Early in June came the answer of 
King Charles to the viceroy, who thereupon proclaimed the 
mysterious personage an impostor, removed him from his honour- 
able confinement at Gaéta to the dungeons for common male- 
factors at Naples, and condemned him to be whipped through 
the city. Teresa Corona was taken from her convent on the 
discovery of her husband’s real character; and the story, which 
was believed at the time, goes on to say that instead of being 
punished he was released at her intercession, and allowed to go 
to France, on a visit, as he affirmed, to his mother. Two months 
later he was again at Naples, asserting that his mother was dead. 
He called her the Lady Mary Stuart, of the house of the Barons 
of St. Mars, as it is in the contemporary English translation, or 
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of San Marzo, as it stands in the Italian copy of his will; and 
said that it was in consequence of her relationship with the 
royal family that the King was unwilling to acknowledge him. 
The will is dated 24 August 1669; and two days later the testa- 

tor died, reiterating his statements in the same breath in which he 
recommended his soul to the mercy of God and the intercession 
of Our Lady, in terms of the deepest piety and resignation. He 
appointed his cousin, Lewis XIV., his executor ; demanded of 
Charles, for his unborn child, either the principality of Wales or 
Monmouth, or a royal dukedom, with an income of a hundred 
thousand crowns, besides his mother’s fortune, amounting to 
16,0002. a-year ; and left enormous legacies to his wife’s rela- 
tions and to the Church. “ And this,” says Kent, “is the end of 
that princely cheat, or whatever he was.” The cautious agent 
did not venture to determine the adventurer’s quality ; and in 
the manuscript letter of news sent weekly to the English Govern- 
ment, called the Gazzetta di Roma, from which most of his 
information was derived, the Englishman is constantly called the 
English prince. 

Yet none of these contemporaries knew that there was actu- 
ally at that time a son of King Charles, born at Jersey of a lady of 
high rank, privately addressed as Highness, provided with money, 
and speaking French as his native tongue. Had they known it, 
and could they have discovered that the illegitimate prince was 
really called James Stuart ; that though a novice, he was not or- 
dained ; and that all authentic traces of him were at an end from 
the moment of his arrival in Italy, at the very time when the 
English traveller put up at the inn of Corona,—if, in short, their 
knowle dee had extended generally as far as ours, and had stop- 
ped where ours stops,—it is probable that they would not have 
hesitated to believe in the claims of the prisoner at Gaéta. The 
King’s denial, and what followed, would not have shaken their 
conviction. Charles was always careful to conceal the existence 
of his son, and he was particularly tender of the mother’s name. 
When informed that the young Jesuit who had refused his favour, 
and had gone forth to prepare the way for his father’s conversion, 
was the husband of a publican’s daughter at Naples, and had 
been thrown into prisoh after apprising the people of his rank 
and wealth, he would certainly not have responded to the appeal 
of the viceroy by a public acknowledgment. It was necessary, 
in order to shield the father, that the son should be proclaimed 
an impostor, and sentenced to condign punishment. But it was 
not necessary that he should be actually punished. Charles’s 
interests were satisfied by his removal to the felons’ prison, his 
sentence, and his immediate pardon. Ifthe accusation had been 
true, the pardon could not have followed instantly on the dis- 
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covery ; the culprit, after leaving the scene of his disgrace, would 
not voluntarily have returned so soon; and he would not have 
mingled with his dying prayers the solemn repetition of a lie, 
which could serve no further purpose but to bring down disap- 
pointment and notoriety on his widow. The claims which he 
prefers for his child, though inconsistent with his own disinter- 
ested conduct, might have proceeded from a natural anxiety to 
provide for his posterity. 

This is the case for the prisoner. It falls to the ground in 
eross-examination. The tenor of the will itselfis fatal to it. 
The real James Stuart, who was sure of being able to obtain 
every just demand, would not have compromised the reasonable 
prospects of his family by the falsehoods and the extravagance of 
this document. He had moreover in his possession papers which 
proved his claim, and would have delivered him from the rigours 
of the Spanish governor. There was no reason for his sudden 
appearance at Naples at the very moment when he was charged 
with a negotiation of the greatest moment to his father, his 
Church, and himself. Nor would he have called his mother by 
a name and title which are unquestionably fictitious. And yet 
in that imaginary name and title there may perhaps be found a 
key to the mystery of the birth of the young James Stuart. For 
though the Neapolitan adventurer was an impostor, he enjoyed 
good sources of information, and possessed, though imperfectly, 
the secrets of King Charles’s son. He knew that he was born at 
Jersey, and that his birth had been recognised by his father ; and 
he had secured some of his papers and some of his property. Alb 
the wealth he showed at Naples did not come from that source ; 
for the young novice was not so rich, and the impostor must 
have robbed other people. But he had certainly either accom- 
panied, as his servant, the man he represented, or stolen his 
letters. Whatever be the secret of this strange adventure, it is 
so certain that it was not the real James Stuart who died at 
Naples in August 1669, that it is worth while to institute a 
further inquiry as to the probable events of his subsequent 
career.*? 

He must have returned almost immediately to his father’s 
court; but here too he was compelled to lay aside the name 
which he had borne on his former journey. The same Henry 
de Rohan could not twice iu two months seek an asylum in 
England without awakening the suspicions of that suspicious 
age. The name which he finally assumed is unknown, and we 

“ The papers from which this account is given are in the States-Paper 
Office, “ Italian States,” bundle 32; Letters of Kent, March 30, 1669, June 16, 
Aug. 31, and Sept. 7; News Letters, or Gazzette di Roma, of March 23, Ap. 6, 


Ap. 13, Ap. 20, June 11, Sep. 7. The Willis in the Domestic Papers, bundle 
for August 1669. 
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are unable with certainty to trace him farther. But it can 
hardly be doubted that among the French Jesuits of that period 
the eldest son of Charles IT. may yet be identified. He was by 
speech and education a Frenchman, and it is likely that he 
again took a French name, and completed his novitiate in France 
or in Flanders. Had he quitted the order, he would have taken 
with him the grant of his pension, which lies at Rome. Had he 
returned to Rome, he would have resumed his former name. 
Had he remained in England, it is hard to believe that he could 
have escaped discovery at the time of the Popish Plot, or among 
the clerey who frequented the palace. He did not succeed in 
effecting the actual reconciliation of his father with the Church, 
for it is certain that that event did not occur before the eve of 
Charles’s death. When Charles feared that his brother would 
expose himself to danger by bringing a priest, and when James 
declared he would do it at the risk of his life, they could only 
allude to the law which made it penal to receive a convert. The 
mere administration of the Sacrament to one already Catholic 
could get no one into trouble. Huddlestone says that the King 
declared “that he was most heartily sorry for all the sins of his 
past life, and particularly for that he had deferred his reconcili- 
ation so long.” This is implicitly confirmed by what he told 
Aprice, another priest, who wrote ten days later: “ As Mr. Hud- 
dleston himself has told me, by a particular instance of God's 
grace, the King was as ready and apt in making his confession, 
and all other things, as ifhe had been brought up a Catholic all 
his lifetime.”** If we had not these proofs that Charles had not 
been received into the Church before his last illness, still there 
could be no doubt upon the subject, as the application of James 
for leave to conceal his religion was rejected, and the publication 
would also in the case of the King have been the necessary con- 
dition of his admission into the Church. 

James Stuart's ministrations to his father must therefore 
nave been confined to the discussion of the Catholic doctrines. 
It is possible that a memorial of these discussions and exhorta- 
tions may still be extant. Manuscript copies of the two papers 
on religion, in the handwriting of Charles, which were found in 
his cabinet and published by his brother, were sent to Rome by 
Father Giudici, the confessor of Mary idee. These copies, 
attested by King James’ own signature, are in French. That 
which was printed i in England was a translation. It would have 
been useless to publish a French text in England, where an 
immediate and general effect was required. There could be no 
object in sending a copy of the translation to Rome, where the 
original could be understood and interpreted. The title of the 


*S Harris, Life of Charles II., ii, 391. 
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copies in Rome proves that the publication had already taken 
place. If the originals were printed, it would have been enough 
to send a printed copy, which would have possessed gre eater 
authenticity than a manuscript’translation. It is impossible to 

compare the French and the English versions without perceiving 
that the latter is a translation of the former, —inelegant, some- 
what abridged, and not entirely faithful. The word apogrifes, 
which occurs in the French for apocryphes, shows that the 
papers were in the writing of a person who did not know theo- 
logy. Father Giudici would not have allowed it to stand in the 
copy if it were not in the original manuscript of the King; but 
in the English edition the word was altogether omitted, pr robably 
because it would not be understood by Protestants in the sense 
in which the writer used it. 

These papers, though in the handwriting of Charles IT., were 
not composed by him. They are in the form of an argument, 
addressed by one person to another. For this he had no occa- 
sion, and he had no reason to write them in French. On the 
same ground, they cannot have been written by Bristol or Au- 
bigny, to whom Burnet is inclined to attribute them. Bristol 
did not converse with the King in French. Aubigny, it is true, 
had spent most of his life in France, but he had not forgotten 
his native language. Little is known concerning him ; but it is 
on record that his know ledge of English once saved his life. He 
was attacked at night by two English blood-hounds, who were 
kept in the garden of the Jacobins, and he pacified them by 
speaking to them in English.‘9 Tallemant, who tells the tale, 
adds, that a thief who, being a Frenchman, had no means of 
making himself intelligible to the foreign dogs, was seized by 
them in getting over the wall, and soon despatched. 

An ecclesiastic who conferred with Charles concerning his 
conversion after he had ascended the throne, and who knew 
French better than English, must have been the author of these 
compositions. This w ould bring the evidence to bear on the 
French priests about the Queen- mother or the Duke of York, 
such as Mansudte or La Colombitre. But the tone of these 
writings is not that which would be adopted by a foreign priest 
addressing the King. They are written with confidence, frank- 
ness, and even famili iarity, and they must have been written by 
one who, though he could not write in English, might consider 
ges an Enclishman. England is more “than once spoken of 

“nostre Anoleterre.” There is reason, therefore, to suspect 
th at we have in these letters arecord of the religious earnestness 
and filial piety of the Stuart who preferred a cloister to the 
steps of his father’s throne. 


*9 Historiettes de Tallemant des Reaux, vii, 293. 
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Two years after the day when we lose sight of James 
Stuart, the question of the reconciliation of Charles IT. with the 
Catholic Church had become a part of European politics, and an 
element in confederations and treaties. Lewis XIV. proposed 
that D’Estrées, then bishop of Laon, and afterwards cardinal, the 
most successful negotiator in his kingdom, should be employed 
to bring the matter before the Holy See. Charles received the 
proposal coldly. He told the French ambassador that he had 
already made choice of an English priest to treat with the Pope 
for his conversion, and that instructions were being prepared for 
him. °° Arlington undertook to hasten his departure ; but he 
was then at St. Omers, and the illness of Clement IX. made the 
King anxious to wait, as he did not wish, he said, to confide his 
secret to a dying man. It is most probable that the English 
priest at St. Omers, whom Charles had already arranged to send 
to Rome, was the same through whom he had previously opened 
the business. On his return from Rome at the end of the year 
1668, Prince James Stuart found that the Kine had resolved to 
discuss his design with the ministers, and that the great interests 
involved, and the choice of the mode, and the time of declaring 
himself, would necessarily postpone the event. The negotiation 
with France for the dissolution of the Triple Alliance, on which 
it depended, required time, both on account of the secrecy which 
had to be preserved, and of the vast preparations which were 
made for the war, which was to be the signal for the change. 
James must have perceived that his time had not arrived, and 
he was doubtless anxious to finish his novitiate and to receive 
ordination. It is natural to conclude that he would retire to 
some house of the society where he could satisfy this desire, and 
still be at hand whenever his father’s plans were ripe, and he 
should be summoned to be the instrument for their accomplish- 
ment. The college of St. Omers, or the neighbouring English 
novitiate at Watten, would be the fittest and likeliest place for 
him to inhabit. 

We have no other probable record of his life. Once more, 
in the midst of the excitement of the Popish Plot, the mysterious 
figure of a foreign priest crosses the life of Charles, A gentle- ° 
man told Welwood that he was employed to bring over privately 


a Romish priest, then beyond sea, by whose means the King had 


some secret matters to manage. The King and the priest were a 
considerable time together alone in the closet. At last the priest 
came out with all the marks of fright and astonishment in his face. 
Charles had been seized with a fit, and the priest would have 
called for help ; but the King, who feared that their interview 
should become known, had strength and resolution to hold him 


30 Mignet, Négociations relatives a la Succession d’Espagne, iii. 232. 
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till he had recovered his speech.** Was this priest with whom 
Charles was in correspondence, whom he caused to be fetched 
secretly from foreign parts, and the discovery of whose presence 
he so passionately dreaded, his own son ? 

Among the letters of Oliva there is one that bears no date, 
addressed to a king who is not named, respecting a certain Jesuit, 
whose name is also concealed. This father, it appears, had re- 
ceived from the King an important office, which he used for the 
purpose of interfering in affairs of state, and had not only made 
enemies by his imprudence, but had injured the inferests of the 
King, and had alienated, by the acrimony and disrespect of his 
language, persons who belonged to the royal party. He was 
accused of bearing himself more like a prince than a religious, 
and his superiors feared that when the King, who was the pro- 
tector of the society, should be no more, they would incur great 
dangers through the animosity he had provoked. The general 
therefore asked leave to summon the father to Rome, promising 
that he should be treated with kindness. Of the seven kings 
then living in Europe, two, those of Sweden and Denmark, could 
not have been in friendly communication with the Jesuits, and 
neither of them in any way deserved to be called their protector. 
In France, in Spain, and in Portugal, it is difficult to understand 
what could be meant by the royal party, or by the fear of great 
calamities on the death of the King. Poland and England alone 
remain. Now there are in the collection other letters of Oliva 
to the King of Poland, and no secret is made about his name. 
The position of this father must have been quite peculiar. It is 
clear that he was not the King’s confessor, and that he was not, 
like Father Petre, officially employed in political affairs ; yet he 
had received from the King such a position that he could not be 
recalled like an ordinary Jesuit, and that the general was ob- 
liged to use elaborate precautions in order to obtain the King’s 
consent, and to make the measure appear in his eyes as gentle 
as possible. This suggests a suspicion of some mystery. The 
General of the Jesuits writes to a sovereign whose name he does 
not venture to publish, for permission to summon to Rome a 
father of the society, who, though neither the confessor of the 
King, nor a member of the council, possesses considerable influ- 
ence, and enjoys so much of the royal favour that, although his 
imprudence has injured the court, a pledge must be given in 
removing him that he will be treated well. If we imagine the 
Jesuit James Stuart established in England, exercising some 
influence over his father and the men of his confidence, and led 
astray, partly by zeal, partly by the presumption engendered by 
his royal descent, to commit some acts of imprudence, such as 

31 Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 146. 
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those which were soon after so greatly exaggerated by popular 
rumour, and so cruelly punished by the popular fanaticism, it 
would exactly answer all the conditions of the case. These 
letters of Oliva were prepared for publication by himself. Every 
thing that is omitted is therefore designedly omitted, and the 
same caution which obliged him to conceal the name of the 
sovereign whom he addressed, would have prohibited any more 
distinct allusion by which the position of the offending Jesuit 
might be betrayed. 

These grounds, however, are far from sufficient to justify us 
in believing that James Stuart, who began life with so much 
discretion and reserve, afterwards became an ambitious and 
intriguing politician, and put in jeopardy his father’s crown 
and the fortunes of his order. That order occupied in Poland 
a position in which great influence at court was combined with 
great unpopularity with his party among the nobles. At the 
election of 1668, a cry was raised that the new king should be 
forbidden to have a Jesuit for his confessor; and, at the same 
time, the grand Hetman Sobieski was taking a Jesuit confessor 
with him to bless his arms in the Turkish war. ‘To him, in the 
year 1673, Oliva sent his congratulations on his election. He 
tells him that the Jesuits whom he may place over his con- 
science or his chapel must be faithful to their rule, and abstain 
from politics; and in speaking of the new king’s affection for 
the society he uses a word, svisceratamente, that occurs in the 
same connexion in the letter which is not directed. It may 
therefore refer to a father to whom Sobieski had committed 
some important functions in his court, and the name of the 
patron may be omitted lest the name of the offender should be 
surmised. Long after the probable date of this letter John sent 
a bitter complaint to Oliva of the faults of the brethren in 
Poland. “I feel bound,” he said, “both by interest and affec- 
tion, to advise you to seek a remedy for the growing evils, and 
to remove from the Jesuits in Poland the too visible contagion 
of ambition and cupidity.’’** Between his predecessor and 
Oliva there had also been a friendly correspondence. Michael 
Korybuth was afflicted with a fabulous voracity. The stories 
told of the classical gluttons of antiquity are eclipsed by his 
horrible achievements. Once, it is related, the burghers of 
Dantzig presented him with a thousand China apples, and be- 
fore night he had devoured them all. Oliva, like a prudent 
cenel ral, attacked this monarch at his weak point. A quantity 
of the finest chocolate has been sent to him from Mexico, and 
he straightway despatches one of his fathers to lay it at the 
feet of the King of Poland,—“ impelled,” he says, “by a reverent 
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solicitude to minister as well as I can to the weakness of your 
stomach, which has already been fortified by drugs of this kind.” 
On the whole, then, it is most probable that James Stuart is 
not the subject of the general’s letter to the nameless corre- 
spondent ; and comparing his letters written to the two kings, 
it is more likely to have been sent to John Sobieski than to his 
respected but inglorious predecessor. 

The manuscripts I have quoted, most of which I owe to 
the industry and kindness of Father Boero, librarian of the 
Gesu,> by whose care they have been brought to light and tran- 
scribed, reveal the influence actually exerted by religious senti- 
ment in those transactions between Charles and Lewis XLYV., 
which, as the occasion of the Popish Plot, and the commence- 
ment of that policy which terminated in the Revolution of 1688, 
occupy so important a place in our history. The intention of 
declaring himself a Catholic manifested by the King in the early 
part of his reign, and checked by the attitude of Parliament, 
was revived, as we have seen, in the summer of 1668. In the 
month of April Charles first expressed to the ambassador of 
Lewis the wish to form an alliance with his master** As 
he had lately joined a league of Protestant powers, whose pur- 


83 [ subjoin a list of the documents for which I am indebted to Father 
Boero. ‘They are manifestly too Jong to be published zx extenso ina Review. 


1. Lettre de la Reine Mére (Henrietta) au Card. Orsini. De Londres, 30 
oct. 1662. 

2. Lettre de la Reine Catherine au méme. De Londres, oct. 25, 1662. 

3. Voto in favore della promozione al Cardinalato del Signor d’ Aubigny. 

4, Favori e benefizi fatti ai cattolici d’ Inghilterra dal Re presente (in six- 
teen articles). 

5. Bellings to Father Thos. Courtenay, Oct. 22, 1662. 

6. Lettera dal Card. Orsini al Card. Sforza Pallavicino. 24 gennaio 1663. 

7. Oblatio ex parte Caroli II. Magne Britanniz Regis pro optatissima 
trium suorum regnorum Angliz, Scotiz et Hibernize cum Sede Apostolica 
Romana reunione. 

8. Certificate of Charles II. in favour of Sieur James Stuart, his natural 
son. 
9. Another Certificate of the King to the same. 

10. Certificate of Christine Queen of Sweden concerning the same, on his 
conversion at Hamburg. 

11. Letter of Charles II. to the General of the Jesuits, Oliva, at Rome. 
Whitehall, Aug. 3, 1668. 

12. Letter of Charles II. to his son James Stuart at Rome. Whitehall, 
Aug. 4, 1668. 

13. Letter of Charles II. to Oliva, General of the Jesuits, at Rome. White- 
hall, Aug. 29, 1668. 

14. Letter of the same to the same. Without date. 

15. Reply of Oliva to the King’s three letters. Livorno, Oct. 14, 1668. 

16. Certificate of Charles that he will pay the expenses of his son’s voy- 
age. Novy. 18, 1668. 

17 Letter of Charles to Oliva. "Whitehall, 18 Nov. 1668. 

18 and 19. Two Memoirs written by Charles II. on the Catholic religion. 


, = See the Despatches of the French Ambassadors Colbert and Ruvigny, 
in Mignet, iii, 10 sq., and iv. 42 sq. 
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pose it was to arrest the ambition of that monarch, he desired 
that the understanding between them might be private. He 
said that he wished to treat as between gentlemen, and that he 
preferred the word of Lewis to all the parchments in the world, 
At first Lewis received these advances with reserve, and Charles 
and his brother were unwilling to trust to the ambassador the 
secret object of their overtures. But early in 1669 Lord Arun- 
del was sent to Paris, accompanied by Sir Richard Bellings,® 
who was instructed to draw up the articles of the treaty b 
which England was to join France against the Dutch; while 
Lewis undertook to support Charles with money, that he might 
be able to declare himself a Catholic without having a parlia- 
ment to fear. Of the two leading ministers of the Cabal, the 
Catholic Arlington was friendly to the Dutch alliance, whilst 
Buckingham, a Protestant, was a partisan of France. Though 
the latter encouraged the notion of a French alliance, he knew 
nothing of his master’s design relative to the Catholic religion. 
It was confided to Arlington, and at length overcame his po- 
litical scruples ; but he was never reconciled to the war with 
Holland, and he endeavoured to postpone hostilities until the 
change of religion had been declared. The French envoy sus- 
pected that he wished to delude Lewis into supplying the means 
by which the King’s conversion could be published without 
danger, and when that was done, to avoid quarrelling with the 
Dutch. The confidential envoys of Charles at Paris evidently 
entertained the same idea,*° and the scheme was near succeed- 
ing. 

Charles opened his mind to the French ambassador, the 
brother of the great Colbert, on the 12th of November 1669. It 
was, he said, the most important secret of his life, and he would 
probably be considered mad, and all those with him who were 
undertaking to restore Catholicism in England. Nevertheless 
he hoped, with the help of Lewis, to succeed in that great work. 
The sects hated the Established Church more than the Catholic 
religion, and would make no resistance if they obtained the free- 
dom they desired. The great fortresses were in the hands of 
trusty men, and the Irish army might be relied upon ; for Lord 
Orrery, who was at heart a Catholic, would take the lead if 
Ormond should refuse. On this point Charles was mistaken ; 
for Orrery was sent for, and had an interview with the King, in 
which he was informed of the design, and refused to take part 


‘3% Clarke, i. 442. 
36 J] m’a paru que l’affaire de religion étant ce qui tient le premier lieu 
dans l’esprit de M. le Comte d’Arondel, il n’y a que le retardement de la 
déclaration qui le touche ; et comme il croit que la guerre contre les Hol- 


landais produiroit cet effet-la, c’est la seule raison pour laquelle il s*y oppose.” 
Turenne to Ruvigny: Mémoires de Turenne, i. 669. 
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in it.7 “He ended by saying that he was urged by his con- 
science, and by the confusion he saw increasing daily in his 
kingdom, to the diminution of his authority, to declare himself 
a Catholic ; and that, besides the spiritual advantage he would 
derive from it, he considered also that it was the only way of 
restoring the monarchy.” Lewis applauded the intention, but 
advised that it should be postponed until after the war ; for he 
feared that he might be deprived of the assistance of England 
by the internal dissensions which that measure would be sure to 
provoke. These two influences contended for a while in the 
mind of Charles, but he had not strength of purpose to resist 
the pressure that came from France. Arlington said of him, 
that he saw at once what was to be done in every affair that 
was submitted to him, and supported his opinion with good 
reasons, but that he did not take the trouble to go into the ob- 
jections that were made, and, if he was spoken to again, often 
allowed himself to be carried away by the opinions of others.” 
This description was now verified. Charles shrank from the 
incongruity of the life he was then leading with a conversion 
which would be an arduous political undertaking. ‘The dan- 
ger,” says Colbert, “greatly alarms all who are in the secret, yet 
it has no effect on the mind of the king. But his mode of life 
un peu de libertinage, si j’ose parler ainsi—makes him put it off 
as long he he can.” The famous journey of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, to Dover, in May 1670, settled the question in favour 
of France. The treaty which was then signed by the four Ca- 
tholic counsellors of Charles was first published from the English 
copy by Lingard. Mignet gives it from the French archives, 
and the texts do not entirely correspond. 

Henrietta was in the secret of the whole scheme from the 
beginning, and we learn through her that Charles was at that 
time in direct communication with the Holy See. There was a 
French prelate whom she patronised, Daniel de Cosnac, Bishop 
of Valence and afterwards Archbishop of Aix, a clever, witty, 
and extravagant man, highly ambitious of a cardinal’s hat. A 
year before the treaty was signed, she wrote to him that, among 
a variety of affairs which were being treated between France and 
England, this country would soon have one with Rome of such 
consequence, and on account of which the Pope would be so 
happy to oblige the King her brother, that she was persuaded 
he would refuse him nothing. She had already taken her mea- 
sures with him to make him ask for a cardinal’s hat, without 
saying for whom; Charles had promised, and it was to be for 
Cosnac.°9 After her return from Dover, but a few days before 





37 Morrice, Life of Orrery, p. 86. 
38 Mémoires de Gourville, p. 566, ed. Michaud. 
39 Mémoires de Cosnac, i. 383. 
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that tragic death-scene which Bossuet has made memorable by 
the most striking of his orations, she informed the Bishop that 
she had succeeded in her mission, and that her brother had 
given her his word once more. Cosnac was not satisfied with 
these assurances. The influence of a Protestant king appeared 
to him a poor security for his elevation. But the Duchess told 
him that she not only had her brother’s promise, but that the 
Pope had already granted his request, and she informed him, he 
says, of all that had passed between Pope Clement LX. and the 
kings of France and England.*? This statement is not, however, 
supported by any of her letters that have been preserved ; and 
we must bear in mind the judgment of his biographer, the Abbé 
de Choisy, on the character of Cosnac: “He is a man of sur- 
prising vivacity, and of such eloquence that it is impossible to 
doubt his words, although their number is so great that they 
cannot all be true.” The agent on this occasion appears to 
have been the Lady Diana Digby, daughter of the Earl of Bris- 
tol, who had been so eager, six years before, to bring home to 
Clarendon a charge of corresponding with the Pope and Car- 
dinals. In June 1669, she arrived at Rome, in the coach of 
Cardinal Rospigliosi, the Pope’s nephew, and lived for a time in 
one of his palaces so privately that her own cousin, James Rus- 
sell, was not allowed to see her. But she was in correspondence 
with the English priests, and it was believed in Rome that the 
nomination of Archbishop Plunket to the see of Armagh, which 
was much opposed by Spain, had been obtained by her in- 
fluence.#! 

Before any thing could be done, the design was again be- 
trayed, and once more, and for the last time, “Parliament inter- 
vened. It was generally believed that the objec ‘t of the war 
against Holland was the establishment of the Catholic faith. It 
is said that Arlington divulged the secret, partly in order to 
ruin Clifford, and partly to dissolve the French alliance. Even 
Protestant statesmen, talking in private with the King, spoke of 
it as a thing about which there was neither doubt nor conceal- 
ment. Temple, before returning to the Hague in 1674, had an 
interview with Charles. He went, as he expresses it, to the 
bottom of the matter, showing how difficult, if not impossible, it 
was to set up here the same religion and government that was 
in France, and assuring him that even those who were indif- 
ferent to religion would not consent to have it changed by force 


40 Tbid. ii. 81. “ Retardabant eum voluptates blandissime domine, et 
quedam iners et pene somniculosa natura, quam tamen plura animi ingenii- 
que bona comitabantur. Huiec quidem stimulos admovisse suspicor Clementem 
per occultos homines.”’ Fabroni, Vitse Italorum, ii. 107. 

4. State-Paper Office, “ Tralian States,” Letters of Kent, June 29, July 6 
Aug. 10, 1669. 
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of an army.*? Charles relinquished his design, and recalled the 
warning which his father on the scaffold had intended to im- 
press on his son, as well as on Juxon, by the famous word 
“ Remember, ’—that if ever he came to the crown, he should so 
govern his subjects as not to force them to extremities. He 
declared that he was too old to go abroad again, and that he 
left that to his brother, if he had a mind to try it. For the ten 
remaining years of that reign, James took the lead in all the 
schemes for the restoration of the Church. It was of him that 
Coleman wrote in his fatal letter to La Chaise: “If he could 
gain any considerable new addition of power, all would come 
over to him as the only centre of our government, and nobody 
could contend with him farther. Then would Catholicks be at 
ease, and His Most Christian Majesty’s interest secured with us 
in England, beyond all apprehensions whatsoever.’ But the 
most Christian king, as he had prevented the declaration of 
religion before the Dutch war, endeavoured afterwards to have 
the design abandoned. He found that the English Parliament 
was not averse to the French alliance, provided it was not used 
for the promotion of Popery and arbitrary power in England ; 
and Lewis was quite willing that religion should be sacrificed 
in order to save his popularity with the English Protestants. 
Finding that the supposed connection of the King’s conversion 
with the French alliance had brought suspicion on his ambas- 
sador, he replaced him by Ruvigny, who was a Calvinist. The 
new laws which were made against the Catholics, for the pur- 
pose of diverting suspicion, received his approbation ; and he 
acted upon the hint given him by Bristol, that the House of 
Commons would be favourable to the French alliance if the 
belief in the existence of the secret treaty for the restoration of 
Catholicism could be removed. That unhappy scheme defiled 
all that it touched, and neither those who shared in it nor those 
who condemned it came out of the transaction with honour. 

If in the seventeenth century, which achieved so much for 
civil liberty, freedom of conscience was not established in Eng- 
land, the fault lay with the oppressed communities as much as 
with the crown or the dominant church. The Catholics and 
the Protestant sects were alike intolerant. The latter deserved 
what they received, and justified by their theories and their acts 
the penal laws by which they suffered. They were ready to do 
to others what was done to them. No religious party in the 
country:admitted the right of minorities to the protection of the 
law. Religious liberty grew up in England as the fruit of civil 
liberty, of which it is a part, and in conjunction with which it 
has yet much way to make. But if the Protestants were not 


* Courtenay, Memoirs of Sir W. Temple, i. 425. 
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sincere in arguing for toleration, the Catholics were not honest 
in the means by which they endeavoured to obtain it. The 
sought as a concession that which was a right; they wished for 
privilege instead of liberty; and they defended an exception 
and not a principle. The Catholics of that age had degenerated 
from the old medieval spirit, which stood by the right and 
respected the law, but did not stoop to power. In the great 
constitutional struggle they disregarded the impending abso- 
lutism and the outraged laws, and gave to the royal cause, when 
it was most in fault, a support which, by prolonging the contest, 
drove the parliamentary opposition into lawless extremes, and 
postponed for half a century the establishment of freedom. After 
the Restoration, they again trusted their interests to the favour 
of the court, and were willing to purchase advantages for their 
religion by political guilt, and to gain private ends at the price 
of a common servitude. That criminal and short-sighted policy 
brought quick retribution upon them, and explains how the 
party which saved the constitution in 1688 imposed disabilities 
on those who, by similar inconsistency, had been the declared 
adversaries of that freedom which their Church had helped to 
institute. 


J.D. A. 





THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE! 


In tracing the relations between causes and effects, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that the very recent formation of 
a science of language—by which is meant, not the learning this 
or that language, but the reasoning upon language as a univer- 
sality—has arisen with the almost equally recent increase in 
the facilities of reaching with speed, safety, and with no serious 
amount of personal sacrifice, even the more remote regions of 
the earth. That, in its turn, has given rise to the discovery and 
removal of many monuments containing inscribed records of the 
more ancient dialects of the human race. The general facts, that 
languages were very numerous, very different from each other, 
and capable of being classed in families according to certain 
affinities ; that some had a literature, some not; that some were 
no longer spoken, others fast becoming extinct,—these and other 
obvious accidents had long been known to scholars. But the 
question, What as language ? was found to open a far wider and 
grander prospect for the contemplative mind. This, though not 
exactly new as a subject of speculation, is still new as a syste- 
matic science. Comparative philology introduced it ; and in this 
country it has been fostered and promoted by many intelligent 
writers on the English language, and the forms and phases it has 
undergone. To the Germans, however, we owe the creation of 
the science as such, and not least to the distinguished philologer 
who has in a manner become naturalised in the University of 
Oxford, and the title of whose important work on language is 
prefixed to the present article. 

By the science of language, then, is comprehended both the 
collection of facts about words and their inflexions, and also the 
investigation of the metaphysical principles on which the laws of 
human speech appear to depend. 

It is probable that primitive man, in his earliest efforts to 
communicate his wants or his wishes to his neighbour, made use 
of three principal means—signs or gestures, rude representations 
of the objects he intended to express, and the articulation of 
various sounds. All these are perhaps equally natural ; certain 
it is, they have been employed for the above purposes in every 
age. By signs a good part of the conversation that takes place 
between civilised man and savage tribes is still necessarily con- 
ducted, whenever chance or philanthropy brings them into con- 
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tact. As a literary example, we might instance Cassandra in the 
Agamemnon’ of Aaschylus. She, a ‘Trojan captive, and speaking 
a foreign tongue, is instructed to signify her intentions “by her 
barbaric hand.” The art of representing letters by the fingers, 
and so conversing with dumb people by the hand, is a proof at 
once of the possibility and of the value of this means of commu- 
nication as a substitute for speech. 

All written alphabets fall under the second head—that of ex- 
pressing by marks to the eye, and not by sounds to the ear, what 
we wish to convey to the mind. Of this pictorial or representa- 
tive language it is hardly necessary to say that we have the most 
ancient existing specimens in Egyptian hieroglyphics. This is 
simply a series of pictures? or symbols ; and of a similar class are 
the devices on the ancient ruined temples discovered in Central 
America. The Hebrew alphabet has been plausibly traced to 
certain shapes or postures of men or animals; and though we 
do not know the origin or meaning of the very various forms of 
letters in the existing languages of the world, it is reasonable to 
infer that they had their origin generally in shapes or outlines 
expressive of objects. 

Quite independent of either of these two modes of conveying 
ideas is the faculty of speaking. Language is, philosophically 
considered, wholly detached from any external s signs, and is ~ 
ble of the highest cultivation and development without the art 
of writing it. We are too apt to associate books and literature 
with talking and conversing; and the more so because, in modern 
times, letter -writing has become almost another form of convers- 
ing. “Our notions of learning a language suggest at once the aid 
of dictionaries and grammars. But the case was not so in the 
ancient world, nor has it ever been so among the ruder tribes of 
mankind. The Anglo-Saxons spoke of the Roman occupants of 
Britain as “the Book-Latins,”* their literature being taken as 
their distinguishing characteristic. Were any proof of the fact 
wanted, we might cite the Homeric poems, which, in all pro- 
bability, were not written at all till some four centuries later 
than Homer ; and Homer himself, it is well known, not only 
does not allude to writing, as such, but intimates the use of 
symbols or hieroglyphics.® Hieroglyphics, in their earliest use, 
must have been sculptured or written only, and not pronounced. 
Articulate sounds alone constitute language proper. And it is 
on this alone that we propose at present to offer some remarks. 


. 1027. 
° ’ Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14. ‘‘ Primi per figuras animalium Egyptii sensus mentis 
effingebant : ea antiquissima monumenta memorize humane impressa saxis 
cernuntur. 


* Boc-leden, in the beginning of the Saxon Chronicle. 
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It is a common observation that man is distinguished from 
animals not only by his reason, but by his faculty of language. 
The two things, indeed, are virtually. inseparable, because lan- 
cuage is the result, as it is the vehicle, of rational thought ; the 
one is the correlative of the other, and the two must coexist. 
But, anatomically speaking, it is not certain that man has organs 
of voice very different from, or very much more flexible than, 
animals have, since even a parrot can articulate nearly as well 
as man. Nor, again, is it safe to conclude that animals have no 
reason. This is not more true than that man has no instinct. 
A new-born child would take the breast by pure instinct, as a 
bird builds its nest or selects food for its young; but many 
animals show certain feeble powers of memory, design, com- 
bination, and forethought, which are results of an inferior kind 
of reason. Strictly speaking, therefore, man differs from animals, 
in these two respects, only in degree and not in kind. 

Of the origin of human language Holy Writ says nothing. 
We find, however, that Adam could converse and give names to 
external objects: “And Adam called all the beasts by their 
names, and all the fowls of the air, and all the cattle of the 
field.”"* Man is a talking animal, and therefore he must have a 
language to exercise that faculty upon; he must talk, just as he 
must eat, if left to his own natural impulse. It seems to follow 
that he has the inherent capability of developing language. 
Nevertheless, as an infant does not talk at first, but by a gradual 
and rather slow process, and even then by imitation rather than 
by intuition,’ so language must have had a beginning and a 
erowth. It is not unlikely that it also had a maturity and a 
decline ; but of that we say nothing now. 

Recent researches have established many wonderful facts con- 
nected with the history of human language, by the aid of the 
science of comparative philology ; but we still knownothing certain 
of its origin, any more than, apart from the account given us in 
Scripture, we could speculate on the mode or process by which 
man was first placed on the earth. One of our great difficulties 
undoubtedly consists in this, that, whereas linguists can easily 
class together large numbers of dialects, ancient and modern, 
and pronounce them to have had a common descent, by observ- 
ing their common laws of inflexion or common word-roots, there 
are other families of language which at present appear to have 
no certain or definite connection with each other. This is a diffi- 
culty, but it is not an insuperable one ; and it is satisfactory to 
think that as all scientific research seems now tending to confirm 

° Genesis ii. 20. 
‘ It would without doubt be a profoundly interesting experiment to study 
the vocal sounds of a child of twelve or fifteen years who had never heard 
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the revealed fact of the descent of the human race from a 
common pair,® so the conclusions of the best linguists may ulti- 
mately succeed in establishing a common source and centre of 
primeval language. 

Another difficulty remains, if indeed it be a difficulty; we 
seem forced to claim for the scientific phenomena now discovered 
in human language a greater amount of time than hitherto has 
been reckoned, on what may eventually prove to be a miscon- 
ceived system of the chr onology of the human race. More time 
for the existence of man on earth appears as necessary for 
explaining the connection between extinct and existing dialects, 
as a vastly extended period is absolutely required for linking 
together the fossil forms revealed by geology and the existing 
organic forms. As in the latter case science places us in this 
inevitable dilemma, “ either there were many successive extinc- 
tions and re-creations of all living things, or the types and 
forms have gradually changed by an immensity of time having 
lapsed ;” so in the ease of language, philologists are (at present 
at least) led to conclude, ‘ ‘either ‘languages had not a common 
origin, or a much longer time must be assumed for their deve- 
lopme nt from one source than has hitherto been conceded.” 

The argument may be very briefly stated thus: If it can be 
proved that languages of a very high organisation, and perfectly 
distinct, existed some two thousand years before the Christian 
era, can we limit their separation into families, and their inde- 
pendent development, according to all the known analogies of 
dialectic changes, to the very short period which remains accord- 
ing to the commonly received chronology ? 

Exactly a similar argument meets us, and requires a similar 
answer, to account for the physical differences which are so 
obstinately permanent in the different races of man. We know 
historically the antiquity of these differences, and that they were 
generally the same nearly four thousand years ago as now exist. 
We require a very long period to account for climatic and other 
influences making such changes, or we call in the aid of an un- 
recorded miracle, or we must join the ranks of those who advo- 

cate the descent of mankind from distinct pairs. And surely the 
first of these solutions, as it is by far the most satisfactory in a 
scientific point of view, so is by far the most reasonable. 

That all primitive languages consisted of roots, or monosyl- 
labic sounds, may now be revarded as an ascertained fact. In- 
deed, we hav e a living witness of it in the Chinese, in which, as 
one of the greatest of modern linguists? assures us, “ every word 


8 We need hardly remark that the Scriptural account had been eagerly 
impugned by rationalists, and more soberly questioned by scientitic writers. 
* Muller, p. 274. 
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is a root, and every root is a word. It is, in fact, the most pri- 
nitive stage in which we can imagine human language to have 
existed.” ~ And whereas former ‘speculators had reduced the 
number of these primitive roots to only about a dozen (thus put- 
ting man’s power of articulation on a level with that of beasts 
only), more scientific reasoners consider that they were at first 
almost infinite, and gradually reduced to a convenient number 
by a process of natural elimination.?° 

The theories to account for the origin of language have been 
principally the following : 

1. That it was innate in man ; that is, that man spoke and 
conversed perfectly when the fir st pair were created. 

2. ‘That it was communicated to our first parents directly 
from God. 

3. That it originated from an endeavour to imitate natural 
sounds or noises, as those of lions, birds, thunder, the rushing of 
water, falling bodies, &c.; examples of which kind of words in 
our own language are, or ash, clang, rattle, rush, thump, bang, 
ring, &C. 

4, That monosyllabic sounds were invented to express ob- 
jects, such as the primary wants of nature rendered most neces- 

sary and most familiar, e.g. drink, food, fire, house, &c.; and 
that these were augmented as civilisation advanced, and the 
number of objects consequently increased, and required distinct 
names. 

5. That language was in a manner exztorted from man, 2.é. 
involuntarily elicited, in the w ay of interjections and exclama- 
tions, by* the emotions of surprise, fear, pain, want; and that 
the consciousness of the faculty being thus attained, its exercise 
then became a mere matter of convenience. 

To these one might add a sixth theory, but that its unsound- 
ness is self-evident. It has been thought, that language may 
have resulted from a common compact, or agreement as to what 
things should be called by what names; but it is evident that 
such a proceeding presupposes some kind of language. 

Of the first of these theories, since it is a mere petitio prin- 
cipii, nothing need here be said. Of the second, viz. that lan- 
guage under one form was communicated to man from God, 
able, pious, and eminent defenders have been found. These 
theorists would derive all other primitive languages from the 
confusion of tongues at Babel ; and they think the discov ery of 
the primeval tongue to be still possible. This, however, is not 
only a pure assumption, but it is completely opposed to all the 
Scientific facts revealed by comparative philology. It is a theory 
Which ends all inquiry at once, and saves all further thought 
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about it. But it has been truly said, “Theologians, who claim 
for language a divine origin, drift into the most dangerous an- 
thropomorphism, when they enter into any details as to the 
manner in which they suppose the Deity to have compiled a 
dictionary and grammar in order to teach them to the first 
man, as a schoolmaster teaches the deaf and dumb ; and they do 
not see that, even if all their premisses were granted, they would 
have explained no more than how the first man might have 
learnt a language, if there was a language ready made for him. 
How that language was made, would remain as great a mystery 
as ever,” 

To the third and fifth theories it is enough to reply, that 
though every language contains some words expressive of na- 
tural sounds, or exclamations, such words form an infinitesimal 
part of entire vocabularies, and never could have given rise to 
that which is the basis of all language—the enunciation of 
general and abstract ideas. The fourth theory is untenable on 
the same grounds; for it has been found, by the analysis of 
word-roots, that so far from general ideas having been named 
from external objects, the exact converse is the case; e.g. fire, 
cold, house, dress, and so on, in all languages imply a previous 
conception of the abstract notions of heat, shelter, cover, and 
their contraries. 

We must, then, have recourse to a seventh theory. All 
languages sprang from monosyllabic, uninflected roots; and 
those roots were not invented, but produced by a linguistic 
faculty or principle in human nature, intuitively and by an 
absolute necessity, and without man himself having any arbi- 
trary control over it whatever. “Roots,” says the same autho- 
rity, ** “are phonetic types, produced by a power inherent in 
human nature.” And he adds, “The faculty peculiar to man 
in his primitive state, by which every impression from without 
received its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as 
an ultimate fact. These roots are the original property of 
primeval language, and have never been added to since.” ! 

Man, we may say, could not help talking, because he talked 
by instinct. He talks a language when it has been formed for 
him ; but he talks something which becomes a language when 
left to himself. Conceive the following case, which is scarcely 
beyond the bounds of actual possibility. Three, or even two, 
adult individuals, who have been reared by dumb nurses from 
their earliest infancy, and have never heard the sound of any 
human voice, are suddenly brought together on an uninhabited 
island, and continue to live together for years. Would they 
remain mute, or utter mere animal sounds ; or would they de- 

11 Miller, p. 347, 12 Miller, p. 387. 13 Miller, p. 27. 
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velop some form of speech? We cannot doubt that they would 
do the latter; and if this be conceded, we may be said to have 
realised the right, the only philosophical view of the origin of lan- 
guage. It appears further, that they would generalise, before 
they would particularise. This may seem a paradox,—certainly 
it appears hard to comprehend ; but we must accept it as the 
present result at least of the profoundest researches into the 
science of language. “The fact that every word is originally a 
predicate,—that names, though signs of individual conceptions, 
are all without exception derived from general ideas,—is one of 
the most important discoveries in the science of language.” '* 

If we look a little deeper into this question, we shall see 
that this is, in fact, a logical conclusion, apart from the investi- 
gation of the meanings of word-roots. If language is the ex- 
pression of reason, it will necessarily deal at once with the 
abstract ; if of mere brute sensation, it will not get beyond 
the expression of bodily feelings,—a sort of language which all 
brutes possess, and apparently in a degree sufficient for them- 
selves. It follows, that the theories of the origin of language 
enumerated above (3, 4, 5,) are all founded on inadequate, and 
indeed degrading, conceptions of man’s primeval condition and 
mental powers. 

The language of animals differs from the language of man in 
this very essential particular, viz. that the sounds uttered by 
them admit of no increase, no change, no development, and so 
exhibit none of the phenomena of language. The dog’s bow- 
wow of to-day is the same bow-bow that Aristophanes” ex- 
pressed in words four centuries before the Christian era. On 
the contrary, the extraordinary and unbounded flexibility of 
human language is its most striking characteristic. Take a 
Greek, or a French, or an English dictionary, and try to form 
some notion of the number of words each contains. To that 
number add German, Welsh, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and a hundred 
others, and we can hardly realise the conception of the changes 
which human language admits of How rapid, too, in some 
cases, those changes have been. English readers generally have 
almost to construe Chaucer, though only five centuries have 
elapsed since he wrote; and the Romans in Cicero’s time could 
hardly have understood the Latinity on the tombs of the Scipios, 
less than two hundred years old, or the yet ruder Latin even 
of still existing inscriptions.1® Deviations, additions, simplifi- 
cations in spelling and pronouncing may proceed with almost 
any degree of rapidity or to any extent; yet new languages are 
not thereby created, properly speaking, any more than varieties 
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produced by art in plants or animals are new races. French 
and Italian and Spanish are only changed forms of Latin, with 
admixtures from other dialects; in the same way as English 
and German are modified from the old Gothic, or at least from 
some kindred dialect. Famalies of language still remain quite 
as distinct as they were when the first dawn of history appears. 
Herein, as already stated, is a difficulty which has yet to be 
satisfactorily solved. 

Lucretius, a profound thinker, and perhaps as good a philo- 
sopher as any one could be who occasionally reasoned from false 
or insufficient data, has some admirable remarks on the origin 
of human language. His reasoning is briefly this: “ Language 
was, as it were, extorted by the same kind of necessity which 
induces infants to make gestures to signify their wants. To 
suppose that any one person gave and communicated names 
to things is folly; for what he could do, others could equally 
do for themselves. The very ideas of common utility, and the 
faculty of knowing what others wished, imply some sort of 
language. No authority either would compel men who were 
dumb to listen to a series of sounds they could not comprehend. 
Rather, we need not feel surprised if the same principle which 
induced cattle, who have no language, to express varied emo- 
tions by varied sounds, likewise taught man, who had the 
faculty of speech (cue vox et lingua vigeret), to name things 
by different words, according to his different perceptions of 
them.” 7 

He then gives the following ingenious illustrations: “A 
hound, when excited to wrath, expresses his threats in a very 
different tone from the ordinary hunting-bark. Different again 
are the sounds we hear when a bitch plays with her puppies, 
when she weleomes her master, when she is left alone in a house, 
when she is in fear of the lash. The whinnying of a mare at 
breeding time is very different from the snorting of a charger 
who hears the sound of arms. Birds utter different notes when 
seeking their prey and when fighting ; rooks and ravens alter 
their notes even with changes of weather.” And he concludes 
thus : 

‘** Ergo si varii sensus animalia cogunt, 
Muta tamen cum sint, varias emittere voces, 
Quanto mortales magis z2quum est tum potuisse 
Dissimiles alia atque alia res voce notare.”!® 


This is all very well put, and it is faulty or deficient only in 
this, that the poet takes into account man’s linguistic faculty 
alone, without considering his reasoning powers, which must 
have expression through speech. He regards man only in his 


7 Lucretius. lib. v. 1028-1090. i8 Lucretius, lib. v. 1087. 
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animal capacity, and not as a moral, responsible, rational being. 
But of the natural and inevitable development of talking by 
talking organs he seems to have formed a just conception. 

Assuming, as we must now do, and as there appear to be 
the best and soundest reasons for doing, that the first stage of 
organised language was the use of roots expressive of general 
ideas, we may next remark, that language, in its ulterior and 
highly dev eloped forms, and as we now know it both in ancient 
and in modern dialects, appears to have passed through five 
principal stages or progressive steps, which are these : 

1. The use of simple roots. 

2. The use of compound or reduplicated roots. 

3. Inflected roots. 

4, Mutilation or cutting down of too highly inflected, and 
therefore cumbrous, forms. 

5. Reconstruction, or the creation of new on the ruins of 
old forms. 

If this statement can be proved true, it follows that language 
has had its several periods of rise, consummate elaboration, and 
decline. ‘This perhaps is only a general truth; yet some facts 
fall in with it which are very curious. 

One is this—that in the almost countless and often widely 
differing dialects of African and American races, as well as in 
those of the native Australians and New Zealanders, of which 
some scanty knowledge has been attained by traders and mis- 
sionaries, vestiges are invariably to be found of much more 
highly inflected archetypal languages, out of which, after the 
decay of the originals, these comparatively debased languages 
have passed. Thus, even in the dialects of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen of South Africa, who are about the lowest tribes of 
men on carth, and whose language may be supposed to be 
equally debased,—indeed, it has been called a mere jargon, and 
its chief characteristic is a certain clucking of the tongue,—even 
here we find evident marks of systematic inflexion in oenders, 
numbers, and verbs. Dr. Burchell, the learned and distin- 
guished explorer of South Africa, who spent many years in 
travelling among these wild tribes, has given us important 
glossaries of Hottentot words, and also specimens of other dif- 
ferent dialects more allied to the Kaffirs19 The numerals, up to 
twenty, of the Kora Hottentots have none of them the slightest 
resemblance to Indo-Germanic roots, except dész (pronounced 
daysy) for ten, the resemblance of which to decem is probably 
accidental. One and two are kuti (quee) and kam ; eleven and 
twelve are kurka and kamkwa ; guna is three, and gunakwa is 


19 Travels in the Interior of South Africa, by W. J. Burchell, Esq. 2 vols. 
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thirteen ; five is kuru. But in the Sichuana, another Hotten- 
tot dialect, peer is two, and charnu is five. Yet numerals, it 
is well known, are commonly among the most primitive forms 
in every language, and are least liable to dialectic changes. In 
the Kora tongue moon is kaam, and new moon is kam kaam, 
or moon-moon ; thus affording an example of the law of re- 
duplicated roots. 

The only word we recognise in either dialect is ma, ‘mo- 
ther, in the Sichuana. This, however, is easily explained. The 
first efforts of a child to articulate consist of labials. Hence 
abba, pa, papa, ma, mamma, baby, are strictly natural sounds ; 
and so ta, ba, mixed dentals and labials, are common infantine 
expressions. There was a word tata, father ;*° and infants say 
“tattar” for ‘good-by. The same, indeed, is said of the 
Malayan tongues. All appear to indulge in long compounds, 
made up of agglutinated word-roots, so that a single word often 
expresses a sentence. The same holds true with the most an- 
cient form of Greek with which we are acquainted— the lan- 
guage of Homer. Undoubtedly, as we read it, the words have 
been extensively modernised by long successive ages and re- 
peated recensions. Yet the language is there, only somewhat 
disguised by a later orthography. No one supposes that Homer, 
nearly a thousand years before Christ, invented any single form 
of the language. It was there before him, and he used it. But 
Greek, as Greek, probably existed as a distinct language a thou- 
sand years before his time. Now the Homeric language, in 
some respects, is more highly inflected than the later Attic of 
Plato and Demosthenes. Yet far more richly inflected, and far 
more perfect as a language, appears to be that ancient Indian 
tongue with which both Greek and Latin are most intimately 
allied, the Sanscrit.*! It seems, therefore, impossible to regard 
Sanscrit as a less ancient language than Hebrew; and yet it is 
totally and entirely distinct. “It is impossible,” says Professor 
Muller,?* “to imagine an Aryan” (2. e. Indo-Germanic) “ lan- 
guage derived from a Semitic” (or Hebrew stock), “or a Semitic 
from an Aryan language, The grammatical framework is totally 
distinct in these two families of speech.” Yet both (he adds) 
‘presuppose a finished system of grammar previous to the first 
divergence of their dialects.”*% 

It is evident that the tendency to inflect may proceed so far 


“© Martial, i. 100. Tate still means ‘father’ in Friesland (Miiller, p. 50). 

*1 Prof. Miiller asserts (Lectures, p. 201) that Sanccrit was spoken in In- 
dia *‘ at least some centuries before the time of Solomon.” He shows tbat 
many of the words used in the account of building Solomon’s Temple, ex- 
pressing materials used in the fabric, are not Hebrew, but genuine Sanscrit 
or Indian words. 

2 Miiller, p. 283. *3 Miiller, p. 285. 
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as to defeat its own end, which must ever be clearness and con- 
venience of expression. When languages become cumbersome 
by their case-endings or verb-tenses, they will inevitably be 
cut down ; for colloquial language has a stronger tendency to 
change according to the facility and convenience of speaking, 
than written language has to alter its forms according to the 
convenience of writing. Writing, in fact, is quite an accident 
and a non-essential in language ; and if it exercises any influ- 
ence, it is in fixing forms and retarding changes ; but it cannot 
further influence the general law by which human speech is 
constantly breaking out into new modifications. 

Thus it is that French has almost as completely thrown off 
the case-inflexions of its direct prototype the Latin, as English 
has the less varied declensions of the Anglo-Saxon. In the place 
of true tenses and moods, such as amabo, amavi, amare, both 
languages adopt the aid of adjuncts and auxiliary verbs. We 
say, “I will love,” “I shall love,” “I may love,’ “I would have 
loved,” &c. where will, shall, may, would, are all Saxon verbs, 
“T will to love,” “Iam bound to love,” &e. So “I have loved” 
is “I hold as loved” (habeo amatum), and “I loved” means “ I 
love-did.”** We therefore (and the same is equally true of 
the French) express by three or four distinct words what the 
classical languages express by one word, e. g. they-would-have- 
love-did (loved), by amavissent. In French ils auraient aimé, 
‘they would have possessed-as-loved.’ So, whether we say ‘I 
did this,’ or ‘I did do this, we equally mean ‘I do-did this.’ 

If we ask why these changes have occurred, why forms in 
themselves shorter, and quite as capable of every shade of 
meaning, have been superseded by a more clumsy and verbose 
method, we can only reply, that it appears to be in obedience to 
a general law by which the same radical words are agglutinated 
in some dialects, and become again detached in others. Thus 
amabo is really a compound of two verbs, as 7 awraz, ‘I shall 
have, is 7’avoir-at, ‘I have to have.’ The direct cause of the 
change was probably the necessity for a more explicit way of 
defining action past, present, and contingent, after the termina- 
tions of Latin verbs had been dropped by the process of word- 
clipping.*® Thus with substantives, caballus (7.e. caballos) passed 
into ‘caballo, cavallo, cavall’, and finally our slang word cab for 
cabriolet (cabriolus). So dominus became domino, and domn 
don. 

No investigation into the theory of language can proceed 
far without admitting the theory of original word-roots that 
have existed from the very first, and have continued, often 
nearly unchanged, in the very latest dialects belonging to the 

“4 See Miiller, p. 233. 5 Miller, p. 230. 
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same family. To take a familiar instance, who cannot see that 
our word rain is the same as the Greek paivery, ‘to sprinkle’? 
Yet it would be most absurd to suppose that the English word 
was derived from the Greek. It merely belongs to a common 
stock of word-roots, or, in other terms, a common family of 
language. It is not less certain that an early principle of lan- 
guage was simply to double roots. This is not more surprising 
or inexplic ‘able than our practice of using (principally indeed in 
imitation of sounds) reduplications such as tum-twm, pa-pa, 
ma-ma, pooh-pooh, by-by, O-ho, haw-haw, tip-top, dear-dear, 
&e. Both Greek and Latin,—the latter of which, though much 
later in its written literature, retains many earlier linouistic 
forms than the Greek,—supply a considerable number of words 
which evidently arose from the doubling of monosyllabic roots. 
Indeed, the reduplicated tenses of Greek and Latin verbs seem 
clearly to have been formed on this principle, as curro cu- 

curri, disco didici, tollo tetuli (afterwards cut down to tult), 
spondeo spo-pondt, &e.; and in Greek not only perfects, as 
Tovew, TeTroinka, but aorists, as ayayetv, wemOetv, &e. These 
re-dup licated roots were in turn inflected or declined, 2. e. they 
took pronominal suffixes ; and sometimes they have a strength- 
ening prefix besides. Thus, from a root pa or paz, ‘impulsive 
motion,’ came a very ancient word pat-pa-Keros, and, with a 
prefixed, awatmaxeros, ‘savage,’ ‘furious,’ literally ‘having much 
rush-rush.’ Inflect this already long word, and we find 
genitive apwatpaxéroto, a word of six syllables, the sense of 
which we English, who delight in a copious vocabulary of 
monosyllables, could express equally well by ‘ fierce’ or ‘mad’ 
or ‘wild’ or § strong.’ 

Examples of double roots in Latin are, perperam, marmor, 
murmur, tintinabulum; but there are many more in Greek, 
as Toppupa (root dup, ‘to mix), 7 rouptoco (woud, our puff ), 

TOLTVUM, [LEP-LEPOS, pap-paipa, Mep--npa, Tap- Tapos, Bap- 
Renae, Bop- -Bopos, KOp-Kopos, €X-EALSw, ad-ddAyn. We may 
even triple a root in such an inflexion as BeSapBapwpevos. It 
is not, however, so much the composition or inflection of these 
old word-roots which interests the etymologist, as the tracing 
them through a series of words which have become extensively 
changed both in sound and meaning. Take as an instance the 
root el or elee, ‘pity. Hence the noun édennocvyn, ‘ piti- 
fulness, shortened to almesse (Chaucer), awlmous, and finally 
to alms. A remarkable example of word-clipping exists in 
uncle, from avunculus, where the mere diminutive termina- 
tion has been retained, while the real root (av-us) has been 
wholly obliterated. So also cousin from consobrinus (consoro- 
rinus). 
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We will now briefly trace a few primary roots through their 
various ramifications in Greek, Latin, and English. 

1. The root «pty or cern is seen in xpivery and cernere. 
Now xpive.v is ‘to judge,’ and cernere is ‘to perceive. The 
former properly means ‘to separate’ truth from falsehood ; the 
latter ‘to separate’ and so distinguish one object from another. 
The verbal adjectives or participles from this root are xpiros, Lat. 
cretus. Combined with dvs, ‘twice,’ z.e. requiring the separation 
of two things, we have it in dis-cernere, ‘to discern, ‘to des- 
ery, and ‘ discrete,’ which last originally meant ‘ separated from 
others, then (in the form discreet) ‘of superior prudence.’ 
Crinis, ‘hair,’ is named from being separable into locks. Crime 
is clearly crimen, and the same as xptwa. All these words mean 
‘judgment or decision ; thence the subject-matter of it, viz. a 
charge to be investigated by a judge, ‘a crime’ Then we have 
‘recriminate, to bring a counter-accusation ; ‘discriminate’ and 
‘discrimination, both from the Latin discrimen, which often 
means ‘danger, literally ‘the point at which safety becomes 
distinguishable from destruction. This again illustrates crisis, 
critic, critical, criticism, &e. Even certus, certain, is probably 
a transposition of cretus, ‘that which is separated from false.’ 

2, The root ol or el occurs in two Greek words of great 
antiquity, oXat, ‘barley-meal, and éAXauov, olewm, ‘oil; these 
two products of the soil forming probably the earliest food of 
man. We have the same word, rather curiously diverted, in 
element, which originally meant ‘the food eaten in training- 
schools,’ and thence the first beginnings of things physical or 
metaphysical. Adolescens, ‘one growing up; indoles, ‘that 
which is ingrained in us,’ ‘disposition ; and suboles, ‘that which 
is reared up in succession,’ ‘a progeny,—are evidently derived 
irom the same source.® Olere, ‘to have a scent, seems con- 
nected with the notion of food. 

3. The root fa (da in daos, daiva), ‘to make clear,’ ‘to express 
in words,’ ‘ to utter, is seenin a great many forms. Thus dnpl 
in Greek, is for, fart in Latin. We have fatwm** (daror), ‘that 
which is declared,’ ‘destined; and fama, ‘report, dyun, fame, 
infamy, famous, &c. From wrpodyrns, ‘one who speaks in place 
of another,’ we have prophet and prophecy, neither of which 
words have primarily any notion of prediction, but simply of 
vicarious delivery of a message. The Greeks used rpogyrtns 
of the person who announced the will of the gods to those who 
consulted the oracles. From the same root comes blasphemy, 
properly ‘an injurious report.’ 

4. The root lac or lak exists in the same languages in the 
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~’ See Varronianus, p. 140. 
*” Prof. Miller says that fuiry is derived from fataria (p. 65). 
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sense of ‘a hole made by tearing. We see this in lacerare, in 
AaKKos, ‘a cistern,’ in lacus, in lake, in lacuna, lagoon. Here 
the general idea is ‘a hollow for holding fluid ? but lacerare, 
compared with Xaxis and Aaxety, shows that the original mean- 
ing was ‘to rend with a loud noise, as in the tearing of a gar- 
ment, the opening of a volcanic fissure, &c. The making a hole 
or cavity, and the filling it with fluid, are correlative ideas, 
Hence to lack implies to require such filling. The words lagona 
and lagena became our ‘flagon ;’ also to ‘leak, to make a mess 
or puddle, has the same connexion with lake as sneak has 
with snake. This latter implies the stealthy gliding of one who 
wishes to escape notice, and is one of several verbs derived 
from the habits of animals, as ‘to dog,’ ‘to rat,’ ‘to bully,’ ‘to 
ape,’ Xe. 

We need not here remark that nothing is so fallacious, no- 
thing so carefully to be guarded against by a true etymologist, 
as connecting words together by mere similarity of sound. Thus 
‘concrete’ has nothing to do with ‘discreet, but is from cresco ; 
lac, ‘milk,’ has nothing to do with the root lac just illustrated— 
it stands for YNAKT (vara, yaXaxTos), the root of which is seen 
in gluk (yAuKvs), sweet. Again, crimson has nothing to do with 
xptv, but is said to be an Arabic word, the origin of kermes oak, 
whence the dye was derived, as vermilion is from vermiculus, the 
worm or grub found in the kermes oak-gall (coccus). 

. From dep, ‘to build, we have Séueuy, dduos, domus, and 
our word dome. From domus comes dominus, which was ori- 
ginally an adjective, ‘one belonging to a house.’ Martial seems 
to recognise this relation between the two words, “ Non arsit 
pariter quod domus et dominus.”*® Now dominus, ‘a lord’ (when 
used as a title of respect only, as distinct from the Scriptural 
meaning, “The Lord’), was shortened in the middle ages to 
domnus. So the Compline begins with “ Jube domne benediecere.’’ 
This was again cut down into the Spanish don, as domina passed 
into donna. In French we have dame, madame, and Madonna ; 
demoiselle, in Italian damgella, for dominicella, and again our 
still shorter word damsel. To this list of derivatives we may 
add doyninion, domination, and domineer, as well as the French 
dimanche for dies dominica. How few would imagine that 
Dame so-and-so and the dome of St. Paul’s were radically the 
same words! 

6. The word pend (which does not exist in the Greek) gave 
rise to two Latin verbs, pendére, ‘to weigh,’ and pendére, ‘to 
hang.’ Originally these were the same ; for weighin g merely is 
the hanging of an article from a scale. So we use ‘to hang’ 
both as an active and a neuter verb: ‘he hangs the bacon, and 


*3 Ep. lib. xi. 93. 
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‘the bacon hangs.’ In English we have the following derivatives: 
pending, impending, appendage, pendulum, pendulous, depend- 
ent, independent, pension, pensroner, suspense, suspend, eapend 
(shortened into spend), expensive, pensive, and (from the French) 
our name of the flower pansy. Compendious means ‘concise,’ 
‘brief.’ This word signified ‘that which was weighed with an- 
other, and thus something saved or gained, first in quantity, then 
in time. Dispense and dispensation meant ‘the distributing of 
provisions by weight,’ and was applied to serving out the allow- 
ance for slaves. Recompense is ‘the weighing back again with 
some other,’ and thence the repayment of the like sum of money 
or weight of goods that had been taken. Pencil is perhaps a 
different word, penecillus, ‘a little tail, ze. a tuft or brush; 
but pen or pend, ‘to hang,’ may be the ultimate root. 

Here, then, we have nearly twenty English words of very 
extended use, all derived from one monosyllable pend. But 
this is little compared to the number of English words formed 
from spec, ‘to see,’ of which Professor Miller enumerates about 
thirty.*9 

7. We will take one more word-root and trace its cognate 
meanings through the English and the classical languages ; and 
we purposely confine ourselves to these, because such investiga- 
tions become not only very long, but often quite uninteresting 
to those who are not versed in the other cognate dialects, an- 
cient and modern, which might easily be brought to bear on the 
inquiry. 

The root ser is seen under several forms, and perhaps first 
in the Homeric é€pém, ‘I will speak.’ The lost Greek letter F, 
commonly known as the digamma, made this word Fepéw. 
But, as this F had a very flexible and versatile value, Fep became, 
by laws well understood, ser, swer, etr, ir, sper. The primary 
sense was, ‘to put together in a row.’ Thus, ‘to speak,’ came 
from the idea of ‘stringing words together,’ just as Néyecy, ‘ to 
say, and legere, ‘to read, meant primarily ‘to pick words’ by the 
tongue or the eye. In eipecy, ‘to string, and in sertwm, ‘a gar- 
land,” we trace this root most clearly. The rainbow, *Ipss,— 
from the many colours of which some of our bright lilies derive 
their name,—meant ‘the (celestial) messenger.” In Homer the 
word is always Fipss. Then we have the name of a well-known 
character in the Odyssey,—Jrus, the beggar-man ; and that 
Homer was quite aware that this meant ‘the speaker,’ or ‘the 
messenger, he has himself told us, for he says “the young men 
called him Jrus, because he used to carry messages whenever 
any one bade him.’*° Another form of the word is traced in our 
terms zrony, tronical. Properly ejpwv meant ‘a talker, thence 

2 Miiller, pp. 259-263, %° Od, xviii. 7. 
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one who boasted of or professed what he did not possess or did 
not in sincerity mean. Aristotle*! uses eipwv to signify ‘one 
who conceals his real knowledge, or pretends ignorance, and 
this is the zrony of Socrates in Plato. Another similar word, 
used by Homer and Hesiod, is eipa or etpéa, ‘a council,’ closely 
resembling our word part liament, explained above. 

From ser, ‘to string,’ comes sero, serwi; and hence ‘to in- 
sert’ is to twine or tie in; ‘ to exert’ is to put outside, ex-serere - 
thence, to exhibit prominently. A dissertation is a separate 
arrangement of words or arguments. To sew, to make a row of 
stitches. And now comes a rather interesting question: is sero 
serui, sew, connected with, or does it only accidentally resemble, 
sero Set, sow? We think they are the same words, and that 
‘to sow meant ‘to place seeds in a row close together.’ We 
further compare etpecv with OTT ELPELVs and épua Ww ith oT Ep ia 
and it is very remarkable that in a passage of Adschylus,** épya 
is actually used as a perfect synonym for o7épya. Semen is 
shortened from sevimen. Sermo, ‘a sermon,’ ‘a discourse,’ is a 

‘stringing together’ of words; and a series is any thine in a 
continuous row. The god Hermes (Mercury) meant the infer- 
nal conductor of the dead, tied together in rows (like a band of 
slaves or captives), to the regions below. Cc mmpare elpepos and 
servus. Nearest, pethaps, of all existing forms to the primitive 
root is our verb ‘to swear,’ from the Anglo-S Saxon swerian. 

Some interesting considerations result from tracing the 
French word parler, ‘to speak.’ This, as we see more clearly in 
parole, is clipped down from parabolare, which primarily meant 
‘to speak parables.’ Hence arose the meaning ‘to discourse sen- 
tentiously,’ and so to converse generally. The medieval word 
parliamentum signified ‘a talking,’ then ‘a place for talking,’ 

‘an assembly for council,’ a parliament. Parlour, French par- 
loir, was a monastic word, meaning a place where the monks 
were allowed to converse. We use parlance and parley, im- 
ported from the Norman-French. All these words descend from 
Tmapafarrecv, ‘to put together, to compare two facts, or use a 
simile, as in ‘a parable. If we go further back, and investigate 
BddXev, we shall find in it the same root as ball, meaning 
‘throw’ or ‘ pelt.’ 

A rather curious word is embezzle. This is from imbeci- 
lare, ‘to weaken, ‘diminish, ‘impair ;’ hence, to damage pro- 
perty by stealing. The Latin verb, again, is from in and bacil- 
dum, and involves the notion of supporting weakness by a stick. 
Our imbecile is the same word. Jdiot meant, in Greek, ‘ one 


3t Ethics, lib, iv. § 15. 
2 Suppl. 573. Elsewhere €pua means ‘a row of stones,’ ‘a reef.’ The 
@ in o7eipw is a corruption of the f, or digamma. 
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who had no trade or profession ;’ hence ignorant. But whereas 
we use it as a term of reproach, the Greeks, who despised trade 
and handicraft, often adopted it in praise, as ‘a gentleman,’ op- 
posed to ‘a tradesman.’ . . 

Brave and bravado are from medieval Latin braviwm. This 
is a corruption of the Greek SpaB8etov, which meant ‘a prize 
awarded by an umpire.’ 

Many familiar domestic words are of very singular deriva- 
tion from, or are connected with, Greek or Latin words. Family 
is from a very old word, famul, ‘a slave, and is probably con- 
nected with the root fam, ‘hunger,’ 2.e. ‘one fed on poor fare.’ 
Bottle is from botellus, ‘a sausage, from its resemblance in shape. 
Glass is a ‘Teutonic word, gleswm, ‘amber. Canister is the 
Latin canistrum, and the Greek xaviotpov. We have the same 
root in cane and canal. Cup is seen in «u7edXov and capio. 
Mortar is from mortariwm, which idea of ‘death in the pot’ 
arose from pounding baneful drugs, and thence drugs generally. 
Thus Juvenal says, “et quee jam veteres sanant mortaria ceecos.” 
Mortar, in the sense of cement, is the same word, and means 
‘stuff mixed together in a trough. Brush is from brusco, the 
Latin ruscus,*’ or the plant called ‘butcher’s-broom,’ because it 
was used for scouring and cleansing the meat-blocks. Candle 
is candela, ‘ brightness of white flame,’ and is the same word as 
‘candid’ and ‘candidate’ (dressed in white). Chick-pea is a 
corruption of cicer-pisum. Tile is for tegule (tegula). Attics 
from anticus, ‘front,’ as postern is connected with posticus, 
‘back. Door is from the same root as dopu, ‘a plank; and roof 
is traced in opody. Chimney is clearly caminus, a word as old 
as Homer. We might go on to almost any length; but enough 
has been said to show the interest, even in matters of every-day 
life, which attaches to the study of etymology. All the above 
examples are, indeed, simple and obvious; yet it is perhaps 
doubtful if they always occur to even highly educated readers. 

Some further instances of word-clipping, or the cutting down 
of long compounds so as to bring them within the range of easy 
and rapid pronunciation, are the following: creep from corre- 
pere ;** axle from axiculus ; axe from a&ivn, ‘a breaker up’ 
(though others refer this to the root ac, ‘to sharpen’) ; moment 
from movimentum (compare mollis for mobilis, and that for 
movibilis) ; subtle from subtilis, t.e. subtexilis, ‘ underwoven,’ 
t.@. close, compact. Sublime is from sublevimis (shortened to 
sublimis), ‘up-lifted ; stipend from stipipendium ; desire from 
desiderare ; squirrel is from sciurellus, ‘little shady-tail’ (oxea 
and ovpd). Indeed, what has been said of the Latin language, 


33 Ruscus aculeatus. See Virgil, Georg. ii. 413. 
3! Lucretius, v. 1219, “cui non correpunt membra pavore.” 
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that it is one which “is always yearning after contraction,”® ig 
equally true of all the Romance languages, or those derived from 
it. In French we have méme from semet apsum, aujourd hut 
from ad diem de hoc die, jamais from jam magrs, assez from 
ad satis, désormais from de ista hora magis, devant from de 
ab-ante.© 

Language must be considered to follow the same general 
and immutable laws which all or ganic creation obeys. As 
plants and animals, by lapse of andieuaide periods of time, and 
by dissemination through congenial climates, appear so to have 
modified their original forms as now to bear a very different 
appearance from their extinct prototypes; so do languages, when 
carried by migrating hordes to great distances from their origi- 
ual birthplace, become by a constant succession of changes and 
off-shoots, unlike indeed, yet so as always to remain generically 
the same as they were when first imported. We therefore con- 
nect modern and ancient dialects much on the same principle as 
that on which certain types of the coal flora can be referred to 
families in the tropical flora of to-day. Again, dialectic changes 
are wholly beyond man’s control just as all the natural modifi- 
cations and varieties in organic forms are equally independent 
of his agency. But, as in the artificial breeding of animals and 
plants, man can develope, and even render more or less perma- 
nent, certain deviations and improvements from the natural 
type more suited to his wants, so by the artistic creations of a 
written literature he can do something to fix forms of words, and 
to reduce them to a more convenient orthography. This, how- 
ever, only applies to writing ; spoken language cannot be, and 
never has been, influenced by individual » caprice or authority. 
All attempts to correct dialects by the standard of written litera- 
ture are utterly vain. It is in the former that the vitality of 
language resides; the latter is but the caput mortwwm left by the 
irresistible workings of the linguistic faculty in man. “ Dialects 
have always been the feeders rather than the channels of a lite- 

rary language ; any how, they are parallel streams which existed 
long before one of them was raised to that temporary eminence 
which is the result of literary cultivation.”*? 

But, it will be said, languages undoubtedly do increase. 
Every new edition of a dictionary boasts that it contains some 
hundreds of words more than the preceding edition ; and some 
of these must be new words, that is, coined or invented words. 
This is undoubtedly true; and, what is remarkable, such words 
grow with much greater rapidity in old languages when they 
have been imported into new countries. As an instance, we 


“> Varronianus, p. 432, 6 Tbh. p. 457. 
37 Miller, p. 51. 
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might cite the large number of words which of late years we 
have begun to adopt from the Americans. Many of these begin 
to be used, no one knows how, as mere slang; and so they 
become more or less naturalised in ordinary conversational lan- 
cuage. But not one of these words owes its adoption to either 
the authority or the literary fame of its inventor. They are 
picked up or rejected by the national language purely on the 
principle of natural selection ; they become used, if they are 
really wanted to express a new thing or a new idea, but not 
otherwise. And as slang implies the language of the unedu- 
cated and illiterate, so the fact of most new words having been 
at first slang terms illustrates our position, that dialects, rather 
than refined and artificial or classical conversation, form the 
true living principle of language. 

It would be interesting to investigate how far slang words 
involved original roots ; but it is probable that in many cases 
they are due to what is called onomatopa@ra, that is ‘ word- 
making’ according to and in imitation of natural sounds. 

Language, we say, is not properly artificial; but writing 
avowedly is so. Now, if the authority of an individual cannot 
alter even received modes of spelling, @ fortzort he can have 
no control over dialects. Let us take a few examples of this. 

1. We have seen a printed copy of the Gospels in English, 
edited by a learned Hebrew professor, in which the Hebrew 
points were appended to the English letters, on the ground that 
this would form a convenient indication of the different vowel- 
sounds. Does any one suppose such a scheme could ever come 
into general use either in this country or any other ? 

2. Some years ago, a few very eminent scholars and essay- 
ists tried to introduce a new method of spelling some words 
more in accordance with their sound, e.g. wisht, shockt, rackt, 
for wished, shocked, racked. But the words are still univer- 
sally spelt in their old way. 

3. The adventures of a publication called the Fonetic Nuz 
(Phonetic News) may be in the recollection of many of our 
readers. This was intended to revolutionise English spelling, 
and to introduce a system of expressing every word exactly 
according to its sound. Of the success of this literary experi- 
ment we need not speak. 

4. Tacitus tells us that the Emperor Claudius introduced, 
by his imperial authority, into the Roman alphabet three en- 
tirely new letters, viz. a digamma or F' sound, an antesigma or 
ps, and a medium between 7 and uw. These had the fairest chance 
of taking root in their new soil. Public documents employed 
them, and inscriptions still remain containing them. But they 
died a natural death. “Que usui imperitante eo,” says Tacitus, 
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‘‘postea oblitterate, aspiciuntur etiam nunc in aere publicandis 
plebiscitis per fora ac templa fixo.’’** 

If, then, man cannot alter language when he chooses, it 
follows that language is something beyond man’s control. It 
is, therefore, under the dominion of natural laws, has an exist- 
ence and a vitality in common with all organic nature, and is 
not more the invention of man than the fuel he burns or the 
food he consumes. It is the gift of God to man ; but then it 
is so only in a certain sense. It was not communicated to him 
in its perfect state, or any state at all; but it was implanted in 
him in such a way that he himself became the unconscious in- 
strument of its development. 


33 Tac. Ann. xi. 14. 





THE EVANGELISTIC SYMBOLS AS A KEY TO THE 
GOSPELS. 


[ CoMMUNICATED. | 


Tat the lion, the man, the ox, and the eagle, are symbols 
used in Ezcchiel 2 2nd the Apocalypse to denote the four Evan- 
gelists, is a thing pretty generally known; but, as w ith many 
other thin: os generally know n, there the matter rests, Ezechiel 
and the Apocaly pse are har d writings, and many people may 
take it for granted that what is found in them only has a fair 
chance of being too mysterious and unintelligible to be defi- 
nitely applica ble to the solution of practical difficulties. Yet 
surely, after due consideration, it seems reasonable enough to 
expect, when the four animals have been fixed on as four sym- 
bols, that the character symbolised by cach should be at least 
a marked ps pervading one, and that a good proportion, at 
all events, of the discrepancies observable in each Evangelist 
should sdainake in the special character divinely assigned to 
each. We should expect, in fact, that as different animals of 
different make and habits are the symbols, so the Evangelists 
thereby signified should correspond to their symbols, not only 
in having “specific characters, but also in having specific dif- 
ferences, 

Whether every difference, however minute, however micro- 
scopic, can be explained by reference to the distinct character 
of each Evangelist is not the question. My position is this. 
It seems absurd to call one Evangelist a lion because there is 
some trifle in him that reminds one ofa lion. I expect to 
find the features which are the objects of the symbolic repre- 
sentation, not exhibited only in trifles, but general and broadly 
marked. I do not expect an eagle to low like an ox, nor, if 
there h 1appens to be any sound which they can make in com- 

mon, do I by any means conclude this sound to be indicative 
of the same animal wants in both. Again: as man is the 
most imitative of animals, whichever of the Evangelists is the 
most imitative has a broadly marked feature, to make us 
appropriate to him the human symbol. That a man’s voice 
is “heard in the desert,” is a flimsy, superficial reason for 
thinking that it should be symbolised by a lion. It might be 
done as well by a wild hog, or a hyena, or an ostrich, each of 
Which also makes itself heard in the desert. Such absurdities 
Were pardonable in an age when the Nestorian and Monothe- 
lite controversies had not yet forced men to observe in what 
texts the especially intense proofs of our Lord’s humanity 
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were to be found. It is to the honour of St. Aucustine’s 
prophetic intellect that he rejected them! before that era. 
But a large range of imitative power we may fairly call a 
broad feature belonging to man; just as to be king of the 
forest is one which we may fairly style a broad feature he- 
longing to the lion. 

Unless, then, the four symbols express in a clear, marked, 
and unmistakable manner the character of the four Evange- 
lists, there seems to be no reasonable ground for accepting 
them as evangelistic symbols at all. While on the one hand 
it would be absurd to expect puerile and ludicrous resem- 
blances between each symbol and its corresponding Evangelist, 
on the other, if there are no solid points of resemblance, the 
very adoption of such symbols would scem puerile and ludi- 
crous. ‘To the man who is content to say that they are mys- 
terious, it is fair to put the question, What is the good of 
revealing what nobody can understand? As soon as these 
symbols, and their connection with the Evangelists, are recog- 
nised to be part of revelation, a strong presumption is created 
that each Evangelist has his own special work distinctly 
allotted to im from on high, and that he will not meddle 
with the work of the others. After the character of each is 
once clearly ascertained, to expect that they will interfere 
with each other’s work is like expecting a man to fly like 
an eagle, or an eagle to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
like a man. Assuredly the ultimate wish, so to speak, of 
divine truth, is to get itself understood, whether it speaks 
through symbols or without them; and therefore to assume 
that certain symbols are mysterious, meaning that they aim 
at being unintelligible, is to accuse revelation of folly, in 
order to excuse our own sloth. It is idle to expect to un- 
derstand without the labour of attention that which the very 
term “ mysterious” shows to be confessedly unintelligible with- 
out attention. 

That there may be parts of Holy Writ intended cither 
absolutely, or in relation to certain ages, or in regard to ccr- 
tain men and tempers, to be unintelligible, is quite possible. 
But the instance before us is not a case of this kind, if we 
may judge from the fact that Christian doctors and artists im 
all ages have assumed that these symbols were intelligible in 
some degree. ‘The question is, how great an amount of intel- 
ligibility we can upon reflection assign to them, and not whe- 
ther they are intelligible at all. Call them mysterious if you 
will; it wall still be true of a mystery that it is known in part. 
Whether any created intellect knows the whole of any thing 

1 Consens, Evan. i. 9. 
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may surely be doubted; there are different degrees of know- 
ing both what we do and what we do not call a mystery. 
But it is the part of an educated mind to endeavour to make 
its knowledge of what is mysterious as exact, as methodical, 
as exhaustive, as may be. We ought, then, to use these mys- 
terious symbols not as mere indicators that there are four 
different Evangelists, but also, if possible, as clues to the ana- 
tomical differences of the minutest fibres in that body which 
the living character belonging to cach animates and sets in 
motion. 

In these days there are plenty of theorics about the way 
in which the four Gospels came into being. It requires some 
courage to say boldly that the character of each was divinely 
determined upon, and was disclosed to Ezechiel several cen- 
turies before their actual existence. But my belief is that 
this supernatural theory of their origin 1s the only one which 
will really bear examination ; that it alone not only will de- 
termine the general character of each Gospel, but will deter- 
mine it so clearly as to entitle us to solve questions by refer- 
ence to it; that it alone will cast a clear hght upon various 
details which without it appear unimportant; that it claims 
a right to be heard amongst the many conflicting theories, and 
has not the least objection to confront criticism and philo- 
logy; that it can offer sensible advice to those who have to 
decide between conflicting readings; can do somewhat to- 
wards determining between conflicting translations and com- 
mentaries ; and, in fact, can hold its own, old and infirm as 
it seems, against all comers, theological, philological, archzeo- 
logical, critical, sceptical, or unbelieving. To pretend to prove 
all this in a single article would be absurd. I can only supply 
the slender proof which my limits impose upon me; but I can 
assure my readcrs that the confidence with which I speak is 
not the glow of a sudden passion for a new view, but the re- 
sult of the reflection of several years. 

Let me briefly state some of my arguments. It is clear 
that if I find something in an eagle’s nest which either an 
cagle or a man may have put there, I shall leave the matter 
unexplored and unexplained, so long as I am indifferent to 
the question, How came it there? But if I assume that the 
eagle put it there, I shall have already taken a step which 
leads me to inquire, by what instinct, and with what purpose, 
the eagle was led to put it there. An entirely different train 
of thought is started in my mind if I find the same thing in 
a man’s dwelling. I refer to different instincts and intentions 
altogether to explain its presence in the house, and to explain 
its presence in the nest. Again, if I find the print of a foot 
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which I can indeed just explain by supposing a lion to have 
passed that way, but can explain much more satisfa actorily 
by supposing an ox to have been there, am I not, unless other 
circumstances interfere, entitled to refer it to the ox? Will 
not this, which is true of the animals used as symbols, be 
also true of the Evangelists symbolised? Must not that, and 
that only, be the right interpretation of particular and minute 
things in each which refers those particular and minute 
things to the special character of each, and explains them 
accordingly? Jor example, if I see in St. Mark a small trait 
which I can explain either by referring to his knowledge that 
Jesus was very man, ~ by referring to his knowledge that 
He was very God; if, moreover, I have determined before- 
hand that St. Mark is “the man,’’—then I shall have no hesi- 
tation as to which of the two is to furnish the principle upon 
which the passage is to be explained. St. Mark’s business 
(to express the thing logically) is to predicate man of God; 
St. John’s to predicate God of man. These two Evangelists 
then (and, indeed, any two or more Evangelists) may use 
either the same word or phrase with pertectly different in- 
tentions, or two apparent synonyms which will cease to 
appear synonymous at all the moment we take the animus 
or intention of the author into consideration. But, im fact, 
when we have once fixed on a particular symbol, as best cor- 
responding to the general features of each ev rangelist, the 
smaller and the more apparently trivial are the variations 
which we can explain upon such an assumption, the stronger 
will be the proof that we have hit upon the right distinctive 
character for each. 

I should wish, before I come to particulars, to be sure 
that I have made clear the idea of four distinct characters 
being traceable in the four Evangelists. Let me give a few 
illustrations of this idea. We can imagine a — civil 
distinction, quite in the natural order, to have existed between 
the four Evangelists, Let St. Matthew be a tax-gatherer ; 
it will then be quite natural that he should be the one writer 
of the four who should tell us of Christ’s paying the tribute- 
money. This is a broad and obvious mark of the old man in 
him; and when he, and he alone, tells us of publicans and 
harlots going into the kingdom of heaven before the Scribes 
and Pharisees, his old profession accounts for the minute 
fibre of this single word, as well as for his recounting the out- 
ward fact, that God incarnate paid taxes to that prodigy of 
unnatural wickedness, Tiberius Cesar. When we know that 
St. Luke had been a physician, the analogy between diseases 
of the body and those of the soul is too obvious to leave 
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us without a clue to the fact, that the cure of souls is one of 
the great features of the good-Samaritan gospel; and it also 
explains in some degree the fact that it is he alone of the 
four who tells us that our Lord healed Malchus’s ear. A 
superficial acquaintance with scriptural phraseology would, 
in like manner, entitle us to assume, that the only fisherman 
among the Evangelists should have his business in the great 
deep of divine mysteries, and would also explain how it is that 
he only tells that the two fishes were relishes, oyrapra—a slight 
distinction of which a dealer in fish would be aware. What 
St. Mark was it is hard to say; perhaps Jews in his day, like 
English Catholics of old, took a second name to avoid perse- 
cution. But we may fairly make him a stranger to the Holy 
Land, and to that refer the awkward Roman words which he 
lets down, like the paralytic, upon our heads (e. g. cmexovdd- 
twpa), and also the Syriac words (e.g. TadwOa Kovpt), which 
he treasured up in his memory as a foreigner might do. To 
these minuter symptoms of foreign origin he adds the broader 
token of omitting a great deal which Jewish settlers abroad 
would not care about. Let not pious ears take amiss this 
illustration of differences in the Gospels, corresponding to the 
civil position of the Evangelists. All supernatural graces are 
grafted upon a natural stock. Grace is not given to veget- 
ables or to brutes, but to rational beings endowed with free 
will. The doctors of the Church have been almost, if not 
quite, always men of learning in the natural order. Simi- 
larly we may suppose that there was some relation between 
the natural and supernatural occupation of each Evangelist. 
Here, however, what is insisted upon is simply this—that to 
assume hypothetically, and only hypothetically, such a dis- 
tinction in the civil position of the four Evangelists, is to fur- 
nish ourselves with an intelligible illustration of the results, 
gencral and particular, small as well as great, of bringing to 
bear four different minds upon one biography; for while we 
are considering the effects of civil distinctions of the natural 
order as such, biography seems the proper word to employ. 

Here I may observe, by the way, that to assume that 
there is no such supernatural character as the four symbols 
indicate, is to beg the whole question about the origin of 
the Gospels ; for while there are several theories about that 
origin, the theory that every variation in them is traceable to 
a specific character, divinely infused into each Evangelist, is 
worth considering. 

Another illustration may be found in the symbols them- 
selves, viewed not as symbols, but as creatures in the natural 
order. Certain animals are created for certain ends. LBe- 
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tween any four species we may take, we can sce certain clear 
resemblances and differences. But when we know or assume 
any end to be the special end of any one of them, we think it 
fair to assume that the minuter differences in each are regu- 

lated by the special end. We expect to find their bearing by 
keeping in mind the special end of each. A lion’s claws are 
not made as an eagle’s are; but when we know the object for 
which the general build of each animal has been made what 
it is, then we often know how to account for the differences 
in smaller parts. But when we do not know how to account 
for these, we assume that farther thought and investigation 
will prove that there is a real reference in them to the end 
for which each animal was made. A lion’s hairs may differ 
in composition and structure from those of an ox, without 
our being able to assign any definite reason for the difference. 
The soul of each animal, probably, has a relation to its senses, 
and its senses to every appendage of its organs of sense, and 
these again to its prey and to its enemies; so that, unless we 
knew the whole of its bearings, we could not know the bear- 
ings of its minuter parts. Nevertheless, we may fairly take 
it for granted that the more exact our knowledge of the 
seneral object for which it was created becomes, “the more 
exact also will our knowledge be of the functions of its smallest 
belongings. The same may be assumed cum debita propor- 
tione of an Evangelist symbolised by an animal. ‘Thus, if St. 
Matthew is the lon, we may assume not only that the great 
features indicative of spiritual jurisdiction will occur in his 
Gospel, but that each particular word in which he differs 
from the others must have, whether we see it or not, a refer- 
ence to that meaning. The more perfectly we know the 
end for which St. Matthew was made Evangelist, and the 
more abundant the details which we can refer to that end, 
the more entitled shall we be to assume that every tittle of 
his whole Gospel results from the character originally im- 
pressed upon him, as much as the hairs or claws of the lion 
result from the soul for which his body was planned, 

The comparison possible between the natural and the 
supernatural is the foundation of symbolism. The super- 
natural principle or character, once assumed or ascertained, 1s 
like the happy guess which sets a man to make an induction ; 
the symbolic reasoning is simply and sheerly natural, like the 
accumulated inductive proofs which subsequently confirm the 
guess. The original assumption that St. Matthew is the lion 
may be strange, “arbitrary, mystical, or supernatural; but the 
proofs that he is so are natural and logical. An infidel may 
see that the genealogy of Christ as King, or the visit of the 
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Magi to do him homage, suit a jurisdictional (sit verbo venia) 
better than a priestly Gospel, and may see it by exactly the 
same faculties as those which show him that wings suit a 
bird, and four legs a quadruped. The same process of thought 
which inclines him to believe that the smallest fibres of the 
eagle and lion are all referable to their original idea, will 
incline him to believe that St. Matthew’s choice of words was 
influenced by his evangelistic character. Hence, though the 
thing to be proved may be supernatural, the first proof re- 
quires no particular supernatural discernment, but only the 
exercise of the ordinary reasoning faculties. <A spiritual dis- 
cernment may, however, be well employed in increasing the 
number of the subsequent proofs. 

I may perhaps be allowed to give another illustration of 
the character which I suppose to be supernaturally impressed 
upon each Evangelist, and by which he is apparently still 
distinguished in heaven (Apoc. iv. 7). Three of the seven 
sacraments of the Church confer an eternal and indelible cha- 
racter upon the souls of Christians. It is in analogy to this 
to suppose that when upon four men, and four only, a special 
character was conferred for a special end, it was done by a 
kind of special sacrament, like the washing of the Apostles’ 
feet, which was a means of cleansing grace for that occasion, 
never afterwards to be repeated. Such special! sacraments 
befit the multiform graces of the Giver, and the special wants 
of the recipient. This idea will help us to realise the deep- 
lying distinction between the Evangelists. As in nature we 
understood that a lion’s soul could not animate a horse’s 
body, or a man’s soul a woman’s body; so in grace, or new 
nature, we may imagine that St. John’s evangelistic character 
was as distinct from St. Mark’s as the grace of baptism from 
that of ordination. 

Let me assume, then, that each Evangelist came to his 
work with a definite character impressed upon him, by virtue 
of which he selects and assimilates those actions, modes of 
statement, phrases, orders of words, terms, even perhaps spell- 
ing, which accord with that character. I have shown by 
analogy that the thing is antecedently possible, but wav 6 
Ouvatov, m¢Oavov—that which is possible admits of proof. And 
if I succeed in my inductive proof, we shall then be enabled 
to contemplate each Evangelist in his own individuality, with- 
out thinking of one copying from another; we shall have no 
need to harmonize conflicting statements by violent processes; 
we shall substitute for the old and effete line of defence against 
Julian and Porphyry, and similar unbelievers, a mode of har- 
monising the narratives which is free from the violent pro- 
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cesses of making different things “substantially” the same ; 
and it will furnish us with something much better than w en. 
pons of defence, namely, with means of contemplating our 
Lord in four different and distinct portraits, all equally true, 
though taken from different points of view. 

There is one preliminary objection which ought to be con- 
sidered before I enter on my proof. Men will not object to 
my saying, in a vague and sweeping way, that the Evangelists 
are what they are because the Holy Ghost chose to make 
them so. But those who think that an original Gospel, now 
lost, or a chaos of tradition, or doctrmal prepossessions and 
aims, or other natural principles, are enough to explain every 
variation of the Gospels, will be apt to object to my whole 
theory in some such way as this. “The works of God in 
the supernatural order,” they will say, “stand in the same 
relation to His works in the natural order as the products of 
nature to the products of human art. Now if I can account 
for the stone-knives of the gravel-drift (for example) by hu- 
man agency, I am bound to do so, and not to call in nature. 
Just so, if I can explain the genesis of the Gospels on natural 
principles, I am bound in reason to do so, and not to call in 
super natural ones. But you tell me to begin by assuming a 
supernatural cause for the difierence between the Ev angelists, 
and to fit my facts to your theory, when I am already fur- 
nished with several natural theories, which, together or sepa- 
rately, sufficiently explain the facts. But in such a case it is 
as unreasonable to have recourse to the supernatural as it 
would be to ascribe the Pyramids to nature.” 

To this I reply, first, that no natural theory of the forma- 
tion of the Gospels can be based exclusively on the facts sup- 
plied by the Gospels themselves; and secondly, that all such 
theories do in fact call in the aid of coeval traditions. But 
my theory is not only based on such a tradition, namely, on 
the very ancient application of the four animals to the four 
Gospels, but also on a prophecy which preceded the Gospels, 
generated or confirmed the tradition, and helped it to deter- 
mine that there were these four Gospels and not more. ‘The 
naturalists cannot expect me to renounce the aid of tradition 
till they have donethe same. If the Gospels were ushered 
into the world with a prophecy, they came into existence with 
a supernatural mark upon them, which was fixed there, not by 
me, but by tradition. It will not be fair to set tradition aside 
when it favours my supernatural theory, and to call it in again 
when it aids your natural theories. Men’s convictions about 
the origin of the Gospels are seldom or never deduced from the 
Gospels themselves, but from the concurrence of a previous 
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hypothesis, traditional or otherwise, with the induction of the 
Gospels. My plan is similar ;—to accept hypothetically the 
tradition that exists, not to argue about its possibility or im- 
possibility a priori, but to see how it fits the facts. Take this 
instance. There is a tradition that St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
first written in Syriac. I suppose it to be so, and examine 
what light it throws on the Greek, and its various readings. 
I find that m chap. xxvii. v. 34, there are two readings of one 
word—wine, or vinegar, oivoy or d€0s. In Syriac the words 
for the two are so much alike, that a very natural confusion 
of letters would have easily occasioned the two readings. Ii 
case after case like this could be shown, any critic would be 
satisfied of the truth of the tradition which he had at first 
taken on trust, and he would thenceforth treat it as an histo- 
rical fact, even though incapable of historical proof. This is 
what I do. I accept upon trust a theory of prophetic parent- 
age, and therefore supernatural ; then I try whether it will ex- 
plain facts as well as or better than the natural theories. Ido 
this on the common principles of mduction, without once ad- 
verting to any thing supernatural or mystical. All the super- 
naturalness is confined to my first traditional assumption, and 
has nothing to do with my subsequent proofs. To tax the 
assumption as a fanatical absurdity, because it is supernatural, 
is to make the far stranger assumption that the supernatural 
is a mere chimera. 

I must claim indulgence if, for brevity’s sake, I sometimes 
call each Evangelist by the name of his symbol. The symbols 
in themselves are apt for this purpose. ‘The ox is the sacrifice, 
and so the proper type of the priesthood; if it seems awkward. 
or disrespectful to state what is recorded in the priestly Gospel 
with this formula, “ the ox states it thus,’ we must remem- 
ber that all language applied to divine things falls short in 
dignity, and only ceases to be in one aspect ludicrous when it 
ceases to be novel. As St. Luke is the ox, so St. Matthew is 
the lion, St. Mark the man, and St. John the eagle. But 
after we have gained this clear view of the specific character 
of each Evangelist, we may ask, How is it, if St. Luke is the 
ox, that not only things bearing on our Lord’s priesthood are 
found there, but also things that do not so bear, which ought 
not to be found there? If the theory fails in its negative 
tests, the positive tests are of no value, and the theory is in- 
sufficient to give a sacerdotal turn to debatable matter. Now 
upon this theory, why should the sacerdotal Gospel appropri- 
ate the detailed account of the Annunciation and subsequent 
events, or that of the Bloody Sweat, instead of the human 
Gospel of St. Mark? Again (to pass over things like the 
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Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani, which are related by both the Lion 
and the Man) how is it that the Eagle alone gives us the 
account of the acquittal of the adultcress, which, as an act of 
jurisdiction, ought to have been appropriated by the Lion? 
Why, again, are some miracles, which surely are works of di- 
vine power, not only not in the Kagle’s Gospel alone, but in 
all four, in three, in two, or even in the Man only ? 

This objection can receive at present only a provisional 
reply. It will be weakened im the course of my proof of the 

special character of each Evangelist; and when that proof is 
complete, I hope to be able to give the solution of each of these 
difficulties. Now I only observe that prominent features, in 
apparent discordance with a given character, are often found 
to be natural emanations from it. Thus Aristotle tells us 
that it is characteristic of a man who has received a benefit 
not to like to meet his benefactor. If this is the case with 
natural characters, a fortiori we may expect that supernatural 
characters will put forth effects which cannot, without reflec- 
tion and experience at least, be shown to be in accordance 
with that character. Ido not pretend in this essay to show 
how all difficulties against my theory can be remov ed by rea- 
sons in the natural order ; but how the positive proofs of it, 
deducible from the Gospels themselves, do, to a great extent, 
fall within the natural order, and not the supernatural. 

As a concise example of the kind of proof to which I refer, 
let us examine the predicates which each Evangelist gives to Jo- 
seph of Arimathea; in other words, let us look at Joseph from 
the point of view of the Lion, the Man, the Ox, and the Eagle. 
St. Matthew, the ex-taxgatherer, who tells us how hardly the 
rich will enter into Christ’s kingdom (xxvii. 57), informs 
us that Joseph was wealthy. Next the Man (Mark xv. 43) 
speaks of his good looks,—he is ‘a good-looking senator” 
(SovreuTys evoxnuowv). In the same way hagiology dwells 
upon the personal beauty of many of the saints, and the 
Western Church has ever ascribed it to our Lord. Thirdly, 
we do not expect a priest to reveal people’s secret faults, but 
to die rather than to break the seal of confession. So St. 
Luke talks of Joseph as a good man and a just, without a 
word about the shabby sort of faith which he had, a faith 
which did not confess our Lord before men. But fourthly, 
the Kagle remorselessly drags to light this hidden weakness : 
Joseph is a believer, but secretly, for fear of the Jews. For 
St. John speaks as if standing in God’s stead, who alone has 
the right of altering that distribution of life, property, or re- 
putation, which He has made. Hence in this divine Gospel 
so many characters are taken away, just as here the half-faith 
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of Joseph is stigmatised. Now let me show the value of this 
kind of proof by a familiar example. If I suspected that four 
men were respectively a doctor, a lawyer, a priest, and a 
banker, and found, in hearing them describe a_ pickpocket, 
that each of them dealt in phraseology derived from the pro- 
fession which I suspected to be his, it would be a strong con- 
firmation of my supposition. It is this kind of circumstantial 
evidence that I shall attempt now to detect in the four Gospels, 
to enable us to confirm our suspicions of the connection of each 
Evangelist with his proper and indelible character or symbol. 
Let me, then, proceed to set down some of the character- 
istics of St. Matthew, taking first certain broad features, and 
afterwards some smaller ones, which appear to result from his 
symbolic character. In spite of the authority of those few 
fathers who appropriate the lion to Mark instead of to Mat- 
thew, I shall follow the commom tradition, because the whole 
tissue of the first Gospel, woven as it is of “ jurisdictional” 
passages, proves beyond doubt that the king of the forest must 
be Matthew’s symbol. The following things are to be found 
exclusively in his Gospel. St. Peter is appoimted the Rock on 
which the Church is built, and told that the gates of hell, the 
antagonist kingdom, shall not prevail against him. He is 
taken outside the Holy Land, the old kingdom of God, into 
Ceesarea Philippi, where this fact is announced to him; as if 
the very place was meant to suggest that his kingdom would 
interfere with that of Ceesar, as a Church which christianises 
slaves, and makes the marriage-tie indissoluble, cannot help 
doing. He is, however, commanded to pay tribute to Cesar 
for “ Me and thee,” for Christ and himself, for Principal as 
well as for Vicar. The commission to make disciples of the 
whole world, given in this Gospel alone, asserts the univer- 
sality of the jurisdiction. Specimens of the way in which our 
Lord used this jurisdiction are given in the decision between 
the respective merits of Sodom, Gomorrha, and Tyre, and those 
of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum; in the division be- 
tween sheep and goats; and in that between the wise and foolish 
virgins. The resurrection of the old saints after the Passion 
is mentioned only by the Lion, and it is a token of our Lord’s 
jurisdiction over the dead as well as over the living (see Rom. 
xiv. 9). As the commission to teach all nations finishes this 
Gospel, so does the royal genealogy begin it. The first per- 
son mentioned after Jesus is David the king. The eight beati- 
tudes, and indeed the whole sermon on the mount, mark the 
main characteristics of our Lord’s kingdom. The eight woes 
of the Scribes and Pharisees are the curses of those who resist 
His kingdom. The phrase “kingdom of heaven” is almost 
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exclusively St. Matthew’s. It bespeaks a ruling body and 
hierarchy, which the phrase ‘kingdom of God” does not ex- 
plicitly assert. The parable of the king’s wedding-feast has 
the same bearing; as also that of the labourers sent into the 
vineyard, and rewarded by the steward with a certain arbi- 
trariness ; that of the drunken steward and his punishment ; 

that of the talents; that of the tares and reapers; those of the 
treasure, the pearl, and the net; the similitudes of the king- 
dom; that of the king and his debtor; and that of the obedient 
and disobedient son. In St. Matthew, the Magi do homage, 
and the antagonistic jurisdiction of Herod is evaded. The 
connection of the kingdom with the angels is set forth (xviii. 
1-35), and forgiveness of injuries is constituted a condition of 
entering it. The laws for the soldiers ofthe kingdom, in their 
warfare with the kingdoms of the world, are given in x. 
16-42. In xxi. 2, our Lord limits the jurisdiction of the 
Scribes and Pharisees to the things taught from the chair of 
Moses. In c. xxvu. Judas gives testimony to his Master’s 
innocence, and Pilate bears public witness to the same effect. 
In one chapter all nature suffers with its King, and in the 
next we have the Jews’ attempts to throw discredit upon 
the Resurrection, the seal of our Lord’s power. These are 
certainly clearer tokens of royalty than that for which the 
Lion has been appropriated to St. Mark,—the cry in the de- 
sert, with which the second Gospel begins. But the minuter 
symptoms are as clear. One of these is the word “ debts” in 
St. Matthew’s Lord’s Prayer on the mount. ‘“ Debt” in- 
cludes all penalties for all sin, temporal and eternal, those 
remitted in confession as well as those remitted by the ju- 
risdictions inherent in Pope and Bishop, but not in priest. 
Hence in the Lion’s prayer we have “debts,” in that of the 
Ox, “sins.” Again, St. Matthew records that Caiaphas rent 
his official robe (¢uatiov); St. Mark, that he rent his tunic or 
shirt (yetwv). St. Matthew says with judicial decision, ‘‘Who- 
soever shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, either in this world or in the world to come.” St. 
Mark, w ith friendly admonition and information, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall blaspheme the Holy Ghost, never hath forgiiv eness, 
but is liable to eternal judgment.” In the Lion’s Gospel, 

Salome asks a share in Christ’s kingdom for her sons; in 
the Man’s, a share of the glory wherewith they had seen our 
Lord’s human nature transfigured. In the Lion our Lord 
commands the fig-tree to wither; in the Man He says, “ let 
no one eat of thee for ever.” This human craving is often 
present to St. Mark. In the Lion (xix. 2) the multitudes 
tollow Him as their leader; in the Man (x. 1) they assemble 
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round Him (cuprropevovtat mpos avrov) as a man. In the 
human Gospel the details of the death of St. John Baptist, 
the friend of the Bridegroom, are lingered over with human 
affection (c. vi.) ; in that of the Lion the account is cut short 
(c. xiv.). Such details as the youv for the coviopros—the dirt 
instead of dust which the Apostles in St. Matthew shake from 
their feet; the omtment poured on our Lord’s head ‘“ while 
He was reclining” in the posture of a master, with the woman 
in the slave’s place at his feet, the preciousness of the oint- 
ment, the weight of Baputiwov in St. Matthew, the indefinite- 
ness of voAvTiwovu in St. John, and the reckoning of zoXuTe- 
ods in St. Mark,—are minutiz which it would require too 
much space to go into thoroughly. 

Let me now turn to St. Mark for the characteristics of the 
human Gospel. The Man, the most imitative of animals, 
goes forth, sometimes imitating the Lion, sometimes the Ox, 
but never the Eagle, who soars too high for him to follow. 
Rare indeed are those passages in which St. Mark offers the 
slightest appearance of agreeing with St. John, and examina- 
tion shows that in those passages it is only appearance, and 
not reality. He views even the same things in an entirely 
different ight. St. Mark tells us that our Lord was in the 
desert with the wild beasts, and thus compares him to Adam, 
yet sinless, to whom it was given to rule over the beasts. The 
Man paints our Lord as man. When Simon, and those 
who were with him, “ hunted out” (catediwEav, 1. 35) our 
Lord, they said to Him, as if He were moved by the common 
human motives, “all men are looking for Thee.’ Two or 
three times He is represented (i. 45, and ii. 9) as if pes- 
tered by the crowd; and once he orders His disciples to have 
a boat always ready to enable Him toescapeit. The familiar 
name “Boanerges” is mentioned only by Mark; it is emi- 
nently human to give such nicknames to favourites, not to 
point out their official position, but to throw light on their 
characters. St. Mark alone (c. iii. and ec. vi.) complains of 
having nothing to eat, as he alone records our Lord’s words 
to the fig-tree— let none eat of thee for ever.”’ The little 
parable of the man who sowed, and slept, and could not 
understand how the seed grew, is so human that the other 
Evangelists omit it. He alone (ec. vii.) details the human 
traditions about washing vessels, or the retirement of our 
Lord with a few of His disciples, after the death of St. John 
Baptist, according to the Jewish custom of mourners. Our 
Lord asks questions in such a way as to seem not authori- 
tatively demanding, but humanly seeking, oftener in Mark 
than in the others. Thus (iv. 13), “Do ye not know this 
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parable 7” and ver. 30, “ With what parable shall I com. 
pare it?” ver. 40, ‘* Why are ye such cowards?” viii. 12, 
“Why does this eeneration look for a sign?” ix. 21, “How 
long is it since Sis befel him ?”? ver 33, “ What was it ye 
were talking about, one with another, on the road?” y, 9, 
He says to the fiend, “ What is thy name’ r? — *€ Legion,” ‘ 
the answer, ‘‘ for we are many.” Here the answer implies 
: — of ignorance in the questioner which it dloes not in 

Luke. v. 39, “ Why do ye fret and weep?” vii. 17, 
. « Have ye your hearts yet hardened?” and the rest. ix. 50, 
“With what shall it be salted?” x. 3, “ What did Moses 
command you?” Mark also speaks of His marvelling at un- 
belief (vi. 6), of His being astounded in the agony (xiv. 33), 
of His not knowing the day of judgment (xii. 32). He 
records those miracles which were performed with circum- 
stances by no means necessary for the miracle, but, like the 
rites and ceremonies that accompany the sacraments of the 
Church, intended as aids to the imagination of man (vim. 22). 
He too records ~ Lord’s inability to do mighty works in a 
certain place (vi. 5); His looking upon a youth, and loving him 
(x. 21); and His looking upon others in anger (ill. 5). I 
should be too long, and too theological, if I were to show how 
our Lord’s bodily and local presence seems to occur to St. 
Mark as the cause of His miracles, rather than His divine 
and omnipresent power. We cannot expect broader features 
of distinction in a Gospel confessedly imitative, where the 
actions of the man are also those of the King and Priest. St. 
Mark is that young man, whom he himself describes, with the 
linen garment—the garment of the king and of the priest— 
cast around his naked body. When the misbelievers seize 
him, they get hold of what he has borrowed from the royal 
or the sacerdotal Gospel; while the man, the real character 
impressed upon him by the Holy Ghost, escapes from them, 
and leaves them their empty prize. 

I can hardly speak of the Gospel which concerns the 
Priesthood of our Lord without encroaching on theology 
more than I have a right to do when I only profess to show 
the biblical student the broad evidence of the correspondence 
of each Gospel with the symbol allotted to it. I have only a 
right to expect biblical knowledge in my readers, which is no 
more theology than a know ledge of landscapes is botany. St. 
Luke begins with setting before us the last days of the Jewish 
priesthood, and its sacrifices, with their angelic attendants,— 
the announcement of the birth of the priest of the old system, 
who was to be the precursor of the High-Priest of the new,— 
the Virgin, assured of the conception of the former, and asked 
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to give her assent to the conception of the latter,—the shep- 
her ‘ds who w orship the new-born pastor, —Simeon, who holds 
Him in his arms, and recognises in Him 70 cwtnprov, the 
saving sacrifice (as, in the \ Vulgate translation, does also the 
Blessed Virgin im the “Magnificat, ” salutare meum). In the 
Temple, the one place of sacrifice, does Jesus linger, preferring 
Latria to God before Dula to iis parents, and “clinging with 
a kind of priestly affection to the stammering heré ds of His 
own sacrifice. The first unction (vii. 45) of our Lord’s feet 
is connected with His priestly absolution. The greater part of 
chapters ix. to xvill. is occupied with matter recorded only by 
St. Luke. Our Lord is on His way to Jerusalem, the place 
of sacrifice, when the heretical Samaritans refuse Him hospi- 
tality. He takes occasion to inculcate the poverty and de- 
tachment incident to the priesthood, the missionary duties of 
the seventy, the perils of those who refuse to receive them, 
the force of exorcism, and the superiority of what His priests 
saw to that which the prophets of old could see. The good 
Samaritan, a type of Himself, the repentance of the Ninivites, 
the obduracy of the rich, the blood which Pilate mingled with 
the sacrifices of the Jews, the fitness of the Sabbath for cures, 
the parable of the prodigal and penitent, and the rich and im- 
penitent, of the unjust judge (to inculcate perseverance), and 
of the publican and Pharisee (to inculcate humility in prayer), 
—are all found in these chapters, which thus become as it were 
a handbook of the pastoral office. The Ox appropriates those 
things which seldom come home to the laity, except through 
the priesthood, but never to the priesthood through the laity. 
Here the priest may study the helpless, the habitué, the peni- 
tent through privation, and the impenitent through enjoy- 
ment, the good who grows tired of praying, and the half 
Christian w ho smites his breast humbly, but makes no resti- 
tution—materials for a whole moral theology, clearly meant 
for those who have the cure of souls. After our Lord has 
been to Jerusalem to sacrifice, then we hear of Zacchzeus’s 
complete penance and restitution. St. Luke alone unmistake- 
ably distinguishes the Christian sacrifice from the Paschal 
Lamb and chalice. He alone gives those words in which Ca- 
tholie divines see the institution of the Sacrament of Orders : 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.” In this first Eucha- 
rist the priest had prayed for His Vicar upon earth, that 
his faith might not fail (xxii. 32). The Bloody Sweat has 
its own marked relations to the priestly office, which it would 
not suit these pages to explain. The ejaculations during 
the Agony, as St. Luke puts them, savour more of the Lord’s 
Prayer than they do in the form adopted by Lion or Man, 
VOL. I. p 
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and suit well with that Gospel, which oftener than the others 
tells us of our Lord’s praying. In St. Luke only is our 
Lord tried before Herod, the Jewish prince, the type ‘of those 
who keep the Christian profession in unrepented sin. Of 
the seven last words, three belong to St. Luke. The first of 
these absolves the crucifiers on Father, forgive them’’), the se- 
cond absolves the penitent thief, and the third commends His 
own and all dying men’s souls into the Father’s hands. St. 
Luke is probably the “other disciple,” who alone records our 
Lord’s second Mass at Emmaus. He alone mentions the pri- 
vate interview vouchsafed to St. Peter after the Resurrection, 
doubtless to absolve him after his denials. Let me add an 
instance or two of minuter variations peculiar to St. Luke. 
In the account of the Transfiguration there are three such. 
He tells us that our Lord was praying at the place, that He 
spoke of His exodus or going forth without the camp to be 
sacrificed (Heb. xiii. 12), and that two men, Moses and Elias, 
talked with Him. In his accounts of the Resurrection and 
the Ascension, two men appear again; these we need not 
identify with angels, they may again be Moses, the institutor, 
and Elias, the purifier, of the Jewish priesthood. In the 
Temptation St. Luke says that Satan departed, not abso- 
lutely, but aype xaspod, till his opportunity should come at 
the Passion. With Luke (vii. 12), the Devilis Diabolus, the 
calumniator ; with Mark, he is Satan, the fiend or foe ; with 
Matthew, the Wicked or troublesome one. In Luke those 
who have no root lose the faith, apostatise (afp/otavrat), 
instead of being simply scandalised. He tells us why the 
candle is lighted, that those who come in, by the ministry 
of the priesthood, may see the light. He frequently uses 
Master, érictara, for Rabbi, or overseer of a synagogue. In 
Mark v. 7, the fiends conjure (opKitw) Christ by God, “looking 
on Him as man. In Luke vii. 18, they beseech ‘Him, as 
one having sacerdotal power to exorcise them. In raising 
Jairus’s daughter, only in St. Luke does our Lord take the 
priestlike precaution of making the father and mother ac- 
company the three disciples. In St. Luke ix. 23, the cross 
is to be taken up daily, as if an additional obligation was laid 
on the priest, beyond that laid on the Christian and layman 
in Matthew and Mark. In ix. 28, he counts as eight days 
what the other Evangelists count as six, for the Sabbaths were 
no-days to the laymen, days to the priest. In ver. 44 he has 
emphatic: uly, “lay up these words in your ears” —‘ for’ the 
Son of Man is going to be betrayed. It is the priest’s duty 
to keep this knowled ze, in order to set forth to the people 
Jesus crucified. In the palm-precession we learn from Luke 
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alone that it was disciples only who composed the multitude 
that shouted for “ peace in heaven, and glory in the highest,” 
the hymn of the High-Priest entering into the Holiest. In xix. 
49, our Lord was giving the daily discourse in the Temple (vy 
SidacKkwv TO Kal’ nuépay, i.e. didaywa). In xx. 16, he only 
has the “ God forbid” after the prophecy of the vineyard being 
given to others, as if he alone recorded the confidenee of the 
Jewish priests in the permanence of their temple and sacri- 
fices, whose destruction our Lord goes on to prophesy. In 
xx. 34, the priestly Evangelist alone makes the distinction, 
“the children of this world (the laity) marry and are given 
in marriage.’ Jn xxi. 4, the widow’s mite and other alms 
are cast among the gifts to God, ta d@pa tov Oeod. In ver. 
24 our Lord prophesies how Jerusalem, the place of sacrifice, 
shall be trodden down by the Gentiles ; and on His way to the 
cross, when He turns and sees it and its daughters, He once 
more blesses those who are not given in marriage, as He re- 
members the sack of the house of sacrifice. At last, just 
before the Ascension, St. Luke’s Christ, like a priest, blesses 
His disciples at parting. In St. Mark He is taken up after 
talking with them, in St. Luke He is carried up into the 
sky. 

But I must omit the rest of these minutiz, or I shall tire 
the reader ; so I will pass on to the fourth Gospel. It is as 
easy to identify St. John with the eagle as St. Luke with the 
ox. Indeed, so plain are the marks that his is the divine or 
theological Gospel, that I need only remind my readers of the 
number and explicitness of his statements concerning the 
Holy Trinity, while I here address myself to other and less 
obvious proofs of the fact. Our Lord’s first miracle, the tran- 
substantiation of water into wine, exhibits both the operation 
of the Divine power, and the influence of the Mother of God 
in moving it. The conversation with Nicodemus connects 
baptism with the presence of a Son of Man whois in Heaven 
as God. The conversation with the woman at the well not 
only exhibits the Divine foreknowledge, but also the new 
legislation about the places of sacrifice, and the abolition of 
the exclusive privileges of Jerusalem. The nobleman’s son is 
not healed by our Lord’s bodily presence or touch, as in the 
miracles of St. Mark, but by His word from a distance. The 
miracle at Siloam is also consummated at a distance from the 
fount of power. The man cured at Bethesda is admonished to 
“sin no more,” for God has a right to tax people with sin as 
the cause of punishment. But when the Jews want our Lord 
to allow men to form like judgments of individuals, He refuses 
to permit them (ix 2). Ine. vi. the greatest of all miracles, 
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the Eucharist, is foretold with the utmost distinctness. In 
this chapter, as m c. x. and elsewhere, the phrase I am is 
remarkable, as implying that Jesus IS as no person who is not 
God as well as man can be. In St. John only do we find 
‘“ Before Abraham was I am.” ‘The raising of Lazarus, a 
work of more premeditation and effort than any other miracle, 
evokes another I am (xi. 25), and exhibits a resurrection of 
the four-days-old corpse, as 1f to condemn those who dis- 
believed in the resurrection after three days. It is also 
thought by many to be full of mystical teaching on the sacra- 
ment of penance. The institution of the Sacraments, being a 
divine work, is especially dwelt upon by St. John, either ‘by 
direct teaching or by remote allusion. When Mary Mag- 
dalene anointed our Lord’s fect the second time at Bethany, 
St. John says that the whole house was filled with the odour 
of the ointment, and that she was to keep it till the day of our 
Lord’s burial. St. Mark tells us of a woman who breaks the 
box, instead of keeping it, and pours it over His head, and 
that the disciples, not Judas only, complain of the waste. I 
imagine that these were distinct unctions: the sweet omtment 
to be kept for the burial would typify extreme unction; the 
other, the sacrament of Orders. Only St. John gives us the 
long discourse of our Lord after He had instituted the Eu- 
charist. Only he records the I am which threw our Lord’s 
captors to the ground, and the private examinations before 
Annas and Pilate. It would take me too long to show why 
the three “last words” recorded by St. John befit the eagle, 
or why this Evangelist so solemnly gives his testimony to ‘the 
flow of blood and water from our ‘Lord’s wounded side. All 
this would oblige me to enter into theological discussions 
which would be out of place here. It is next to impossible to 
find many minutiez peculiar to St. John, because he records 
so few things common to the other Evangelists. But I will 
mention that the expression “My Father,” which abounds 
in St. John, is not to be found in St. Mark, and 1s commonly 
qualified with “heavenly,” or “who is in heaven,” in St. 
Matthew; whereas St. John speaks of the “Son of Man who 
is in heaven.” In St. John God glorifies men ; im the others 
man glorifies God. St. John reckons by the divine calendar ; 
he uses the word ‘feast? seventeen times; the three others 
together use it eight times. Other instances will be given in 
the sequel. 

After this evidence of the specific character of each of the 
four Evangelists, and of the way it accounts for his pecu- 
liarities, let us take a difficult point, and see what light 1s 
thrown upon it. It is very strange that in quoting so “noto- 
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riously public a document as the title on the cross no two 
Evangelists agree together. Their discrepancies are as strange 
as if one had told us that our Lord had five wounds, another 
four, a third three, and a fourth one or six. Now, without 
rolng into the question whether there was only one title or 
more,—whether St. John’s title is not Pilate’s autograph 
written in the judgment-hall, and objected to on the way by 
the priests; whether a provisional title was not put up by the 
soldiers till Pilate’s answer to their remonstrances came, when 
it was exchanged for what he dictated ;—without entering into 
this question, we shall be able to see that, in accordance with 
the characters proved to belong to them respectively, St. 
John would have read the title, whatever were its exact words, 
as amockery of our Lord’s divinity; St. Matthew, asa sarcasm 
on His jurisdiction and power; St. Mark, as a jest upon the 
man; and St. Luke, upon His priesthood. This is no God, it 
seems to say to St. John, but only “ Jesus the Nazarene, the 
King of the Jews.” “This,” this thing hanging here, it seems 
to St. Matthew to say, “‘is Jesus, the King of the Jews,” the 
one who would put himself on a level with Cesar. St. Mark 
only reads, “the King of the Jews;” an imsult on the man 
and on the nation; the chief, the flower, forsooth, of these 
turbulent barbarians. Suppose Adschylus had made Jove write 
over the head of his Prometheus bound, “ the benefactor of 
mankind,” it would have read as a keen sareasm on the 
humanity of Prometheus, on his manhood, and his fellow- 
feeling with man. Just so did the title read to St. Mark. 
St. Luke saw in it only the denial of that office and unction 
which was to be the character of the Messiah. “This,” for- 
sooth, “is the King of the Jews,” that great priest and 
prophet and king whom they are all expecting. Thus we see 
a special and individual character, corresponding to the dif- 
ferent functions of the lion, the man, the ox, and the eagle, in 
the different title given by each Evangelist. They read in a 
different tone. We lose all disposition to coerce the four 
titles into identity, taking that which is common to all, “ the 
King of the Jews,” as the nucleus, and arbitrarily selecting: 
from the rest the special words we choose to consider historical. 
The Evangelists cease to look like men of slipshod memory, 
who are content to give the reader a general idea that some- 
thing or other, at all events, was predicated about the King of 
the Jews in a notoriously public title, written and exposed to 
view at the most stupendous moments in the history of the 
universe. 

_ Let me now apply the same ideas to the narratives of the 
miracle of feeding five thousand men with five barley-loaves 
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and two small fishes, and try whether the leading and glar- 
ing variations of each Evangelist may not be referred to his 
special characteristic. My proof will be neither exhaustive 
nor mathematical ; the latter is not possible in the matter at 
all, nor the former without dissertations too long for my pre- 
sent purpose. In recording this miracle, we may fairly expect 
the eagle to have his eye fixed on that sublime worship of 
God which Jesus came to establish, neither on the Samaritan 
mountain alone, nor in Jerusalem only—the new sacrifice. 
The passover was a eucharistic sacrifice, and at this feast the 
great eucharistic sacrifice was instituted. The former was a 
type of the latter. When the miracle before us was wrought, 
St. John tells us that “the passover, the feast of the Jews, 
was at hand” (vi. 4). The miracle itself possibly consisted in 
giving the five loaves a thousand new localities, thus paving 
the way to that miracle of all miracles by which the true bread 
makes Himself present in myriads of places at once. Hence 
He first “lifts up His eyes,” and sees what number He has 
to feed, before He exerts His divine power to confer on the 
five loaves their real presence in so many different places. 
Next He tempts Philip. Both God and Satan are said to 
tempt, and the word seems to mean the same in both cases— 
it is in both to expose a person to danger. But Satan does it 
with one animus ; Almighty God, if I may say so, with another. 
None but He has an inherent right to tempt, because none but 
He can infuse interior strength to stand under temptation. 
He tempts to give His creatures occasion to rise, not to fall; 
and besides this intention, He has the power to contribute all 
that is wanted for that end. St. John, then, who has to de- 
scribe Jesus as God, alone ascribes to Him this active tempt- 
ing. Again, he alone names Philip as the author of the 
remonstrance, and Andrew as the one who half-sneeringly 
announced that there were five loaves and two fishes to feed 
the multitude with—making clearer, by the contrast of their 
want of faith, the presence of the Object of faith. The word 
evyaptotnoas finds a place only in St. John, who thus be- 
comes the author of the name Eucharist. He only records as 
a precept (“ gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost”) what in the others is a fact. And this precept finds 
its counterpart at the end of every eucharistic sacrifice now 
offered by the Catholic priest. 

With the Eagle’s Gospel that of the Man is most easily 
contrasted. St. Mark alone says m direct words, “ they have 
nothing to eat.’ We have twice before seen him refer to his 
human craving. He makes some of the other Apostles take 
up Philip’s assertions, and ask Jesus, as if almost His equals, 
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Are we to go and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and 
give it them to eat? He alone makes Jesus ask, as if im 
human ignorance, not as though with the temptation of the 
Divine Searcher of hearts, “‘ How many loaves have ye?” He 
tells us that Jesus ordered the men to lie down in companies 
and companies, and that the men did he down in beds or par 
terres (7paccat) of an hundred or fifty each, “so that a child 
might write” their muster-roll (see Isaiah x.19). The round 
numbers of the other Evangelists are thus broken up, and made 
to tell graphically on the imagination. Both the record of this 
arrangement, and the command which occasioned the arrange- 
ment, seem to be accommodations to human weakness. Even 
the singularly unusual feature of the Man and the Eagle 
agreeing to record the division of the fishes to all (Mark vi. 
41; John vi. 11), serves to show the difference between 
them. The Man says, “ The two fishes also He distributed to 
all.’ He contemplates all of them as equally the recipients 
of the alms of a human compassion. ‘The Eagle, on the con- 
trary, looks at them rather as men with their free will to use 
as much as they would of the grace offered them by Pro- 
vidence, “and likewise of the relishes as much as they 
would.” ‘Of the Good Spirit,’ says St. Austin, “ our 
nature was created capable through its own free will.” St. 
Mark alone specifies that fragments of the fishes as well as of 
the loaves were put into the twelve baskets. If we reflect upon 
the precise typical relation which the two fishes were ever 
considered to have to that sacrament which is always multi- 
plying the presence of the Sacred Humanity, illustrated by the 
Jewish tradition which makes yinnon, “he shall be multi- 
plied,” a word of the same root as nun, a “ fish,’ a name of 
the Messiah,—we shall be compelled to acknowledge that here 
is a point to which the theory before us does not seem to 
apply. But, as M. de Maistre shrewdly observes, the theory 
which explains every thing whatever, is too perfect to be true 
in moral matters. 

T'o come now to the Lion’s peculiarities. He only (xiv. 16) 
has the words “They have no need to go,” and “ Bring them 
hither to Me.” Both sentences have an air of command 
about them. St. Luke’s account has nothing peculiar to him- 
sclf in substance; in collocation there is this. In ix. 13, he 
makes the disciples first say, “We have not more than five 
loaves and two fishes,’ and afterwards (not before, as the 
other Evangelists) to add, “ unless we were to go ourselves and 
buy victuals for all the people.” Thus St. Luke adds a second 
act of unbelief, after the Apostles have discovered that there is 
matter which our Lord might multiply. If He had not yet 
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performed such a miracle, yet the priestly Evangelist expects 
the Apostles to recollect that our Lord had already reminded 
them of Elias and the meal. When they saw the loaves, and 
recollected the miracles that Jesus had already done, St. Luke 
hints that they might have believed Him capable of doing 
what Elias had done. The record of this unbelief is one 
which well agrees with the priestly Gospel. 

I may also briefly call attention to the special character of 

each Evangelist, as exhibited in his omissions. The E: ele omits 
to say that Jesus looked up to the sky (ovpavos in the singular). 
Jesus could do so as man, as king invested with delegated au- 
thority,. but not as God. The E agle also omits to mention 
the wish expressed by the Apostles, that Jesus would send the 
multitudes away. For to John, Jesus is the ommipotent God, 
and how can He send them from His presence? ‘The propor- 
tion of the loaves to the communicants is noticed by all; but 
the Priest states the number at five thousand before the men hie 
down, because he consecrates according to the number to be 
communicated; the Eagle, after they have lain dow n, because 
God foresees, —« fle Himself knew what He would do.” The 
jurisdictional Evangelist counts up his communicants after all 
is over, like. a priest with jurisdiction at Easter. And the 
Man does the same, rejoicing, as a layman might rejoice, that 
there were so many. All of them preserve the acel, about 
five thousand. It is not easy to say why, though it suggests 
to me a remark of general application. 

It is clear that one and the same act may be an act - 
jurisdiction, of humanity, of priestly power, and (in our Lord’ 
case) of divine power. He is the antitype of Melchisedech as 
king, man, and priest in the three first Gospels, and is Mel- 
chisedech’s God in the fourth. Consequently we need not be 
surprised if all four Evangelists occasionally record the same 
thing in the same words, “though they do so very rarely, if 
ever. Also, as the priest is man "and the king is man, it ‘will 
follow that St. Mark must often in words, though never in 
intention, be like St. Luke or St. Matthew, but scarcely ever 
in words, and never in intention, like St. John. Thus ava- 
BréYras eis Tov ovpavoy, “ He looked up to heaven,” has ¢ 
perfectly different tone when the Lion uses it of the Master of 
angels and elements, the Man of the humble and dependent 
humanity, or the Priest of the Mediator in things pertaining 
to God. 

Hence it is either idle, or wanting in discrimination, or 
ignorant, to look upon the Evangelists as four witnesses giving 
evidenc? to an unbelieving world, and to rejoice at every piece 
of verbal or substantial agreement amongst them. They never 
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meant their Gospels to be read in this way. Each has his own 
special business with Christians, and has nothing whatever 
to do with unbelievers. ‘‘ Non crederem Evangelio nisi me 
Catholicee Ecclesiz commoveret auctoritas,” is the saying 
of the believing Augustine to the unbelieving Manichans 
(c. Ep. Fund. 46). 

It may not be amiss here to try how our rule applies to 
passages apparently quite irreducible to its sphere. I can 
hardly select a more crucial instance than the celebrated 
pericope of the adulteress, which was once excluded from so 
many manuscripts. I will not ask my readers to believe 
before proof that this passage may have any reference to 
the Blessed Virgin in her character of Mother of God. But 
they will own that 7f it has such reference, then it is in place 
in St. John’s Gospel. The hypothesis might also suggest a 
reason why Satan tempted transcribers to leave it out; and 
we need not think with St. Austin that the owners of the 
codices were afraid their wives would turn it to bad account 
(de Conj. Adult. 11. 9). I will attempt to show that the 
passage may have borne this reference, and, as a conse- 
quence, that many things which do not seem at first sight 
to be in character with the Divine Gospel may yet really 
be so. 

In that passage, then (c. vil.), there are evidently present 
two parties: one violently opposed to our Lord ; all the mem- 
bers of this party go out and leave Him apart with the woman. 
The other party is described as more believing (v. 31), and, as 
we see from v. 12, must be conceived to have remained after 
the violent party had gone out. Yet even this moderate party 
hinted, as the ancient Fathers report, that Jesus was born of 
fornication ; the emphatic we, 7me@s, in v. 41, proves this to 
have been in their minds. There is no difficulty, then, in sup- 
posing that the violent party were quite ready to accuse the 
Mother of Jesus as an adulteress. Hence perhaps they meant 
to put our Lord on the horns of a dilemma. If He upset the 
law of Moses, he would be stoned as a blasphemer ; if he con- 
firmed it, they would stone His Mother. The real adulteress 
was of no consequence, and not the real object of the hatred 
and zeal of the Pharisees. And our Lord’s zeal in defending 
her arises not only from His compassion for sinners, but also 
from His filial love for the Refuge of sinners, who alone per- 
haps of all the children of Adam can find no one to condemn 
her, even falsely, in the Judgment. Thus the passage may 
easily refer to one whose mysterious conception of her Divine 
Son awakened even the suspicions of Joseph. If it stands in 
contrast with a historically existing hatred to tle radical pri- 
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vilege of the Mother of God, this is abundant reason why it 
should be in St. John’s Gospel. And if this is conceded, | 
may also conclude that many other things which may seem 
very unlike the specific character of any Evangelist may never- 
theless prove to be very conformable to it. 

I will now address myself to another notable specimen of 
apparent deviation from the specific character,—St. Luke’s 
long account of our Lord’s infancy, which would seem to 
belong so much more naturally to the Man’s Gospel.  For- 
tunately St. Austin (de Cons. Ev. 1. 69) has given in a few 
words, on which much might be written, a key to the con- 
nexion of the Ox with this matter: “There the sacraments 
of the first priesthood are related as fulfilled in the Infant 
Christ. There, too, several other things may be diligently 
noted which make it plain that what St. Luke aimed at had 
relation to the character of the Priest.” It is certain that our 
Lord partook of some at least of the sacraments of the old 
law. They promised, if they did not, lke our sacraments, 
convey, the grace they signified. But they could not make 
any of their promises good without a Mediator. Hence there 
must have been some acts of that Mediator, the foresight, or 
rather eternal intuition, of which induced God to confer the 
promised gifts on those who before Christ received the Jewish 
sacraments worthily. Some acts of our Lord in the days of 
His flesh must have been the meritorious cause of whatever 
efficacy there was in these sacraments. Now no acts can be 
more naturally selected for this purpose than those whereby 
the Saviour of all Himself partook of the Jewish sacraments, 
not as man, because He needed them, but as priest, because 
they needed Him. As St. Austin says, ‘Sacramenta primi 
sacerdotii in eo impleta narrantur.” We have in the begin- 
ning of St. Luke, first the Jewish priesthood and offering ; 
then the Baptist promised to it; then the conception of the 
Baptist, the brightest ornament of the Jewish, as the other 
John was of the Christian, priesthood ; then the contact of the 
two priesthoods at the Visitation; then the Magnificat, with 
its expectation of a Sacrifice (salutare) that shall feed the 
hungry; then the birth and circumcision of the Baptist, with 
the Benedictus, and its promise of the removal of those sins 
which prevent the participation of the Christian sacrifice ; 
then’ the shepherds come, and find our Lord swaddled as it 
were in the accidents of the Host, and proclaiming from His 
manger that He is to be Food; then His circumcision; then 
[lis first visit to the only place where divine worship by sacri- 
fice was lawful. All these things, when meditated over by 
the Christian, will assuredly appear not to belong to Christ 
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simply as He is man, but as He is the Priest who perfects the 
old sacrifices and institutes the new one. 

here are many other instances in which a similar appear- 
ance of deviation from the special character of each Evangelist 
is observable, and in which we must go beneath the surface 
before we can find out how such apparent deviations are only 
apparent. But to clear up all such difficulties would be to 
write a commentary upon the whole Gospels, not simply to 
state a theory about them im an essay. My desire here has 
been to show the antecedent credibility of the opinion, that 
creative power conferred upon the four Evangelists quite as 
clearly marked and definite a character in the supernatural 
order, as it had upon Lion, Man, Ox, or Eagle, in the natural 
order. Each order no doubt has had, and will have, its own 
Darwins, whose theories will captivate men, but only for a 
time, till a new opinion replaces the one they have invented. 

The theory which I have attempted to illustrate is old; it 
is put forward by St. Austin in the passage to which I have 
referred. But I do not think that it has ever been thoroughly 
and unflinchingly worked out. It has not been taken as a 
lantern the rays of which could be thrown through the mag- 
nifying-glasses of modern biblical philology into the remoter 
recesses of the Gospel. Modern developments in doctrine, the 
freedom of thought which they confer on those who receive 
them, moglern devotions, the aids of lexicons and concordances, 
the facility of comparing printed books when contrasted with 
the difficulty of comparing rolls, harmonies of the Gospels, the 
light thrown on them by polyglotts, by travels, and by anti- 
quities,—all assist us to make a use of this theory which would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, in the days of the Fathers. 
The huge incubus of various readings, which now makes the 
entire text of the Gospel so difficult to decide upon, would 
perhaps be less perplexing ifa leonine reading was always pre- 
ferred for the Lion, a human reading for the Man, and so 
on. The conflicts of commentators would often be peremp- 
torily decided by the clear and unmistakable voice of the 
tribunal of this theory. We should not have Fathers on this 
side and Fathers on that, taking as it were special retainers 
from theological partisans, who often plead as if there were 
no judge at all in the tribunal. Any one of them who contra- 
vened this ancient oracle might be looked upon as a majestic 
utterer of beautiful truths, but as a commentator would be 
held of little account. The chances, indeed, are that no one 
man could command the full scope of patristic, scholastic, 
dogmatic, and biblical knowledge requisite to enable him to 
produce a full and minute commentary based upon such a 
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theory. But ifthe attempt were once made in a genuine spirit 
of submission to the Church, in an honest horror of frigid ad- 
herence to the mere words of the holy Fathers, with a fervent 
attempt to grasp their living spirit, and in its flame to fuse 
together whatever scholastic, philological, or other learning 
could be brought to bear on the subject, we should then have 
the beginning and foundation of acommentary on the Gospels 
which would elicit from them proofs hitherto unobserved of 
the infallibility of the whole scope of the Church’s teaching, 
While I think, rightly or wrongly, that this would be the 
result of an attempt to regenerate our present unsatisfactory 
commentaries through the aid of a venerable tradition, I trust 
that my readers will forgive me if, in candidly propounding 
that opinion, any thing either harsh or fanciful, either exact 
in facts or erroneous in doctrine, should in their judgment 
have escaped from my pen. 
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1. The manner in which modern discovery has dealt with the 
sepulchre ul relics of Egypt reminds one of the old story of the Rosicru- 
cian vault, into which, as the unhappy excavator advanced, an armed 
figure se wer at the coflin rose and shattered into a thousand pieces the 
IF amp which had been illumining for centuries the secrets of the grave, 
It is true that many remark able ohjects have been discovered which, 
had it been possible to have left them zn s¢tu, would have rendered it 
comparatively possible to obtain a connected view of the develop- 
ment of ancient Egyptian belief in some of its most interesting fields. 
But they have been dispersed over the museums of civilised Europe; 
no record has been preserved of the circumstances of their discovery, 
of the position, or often even of the localities in which they were 
found, and they have thus become, in some respects, merely tantal- 
ising curiosities. Mr. Rhind has done his best to find out some 
tombs which had been hitherto untouched, and to describe, before it 

should be too late, the exact phenomena which they presented, His 
search has been Lees successful than his great industry and perse- 
verance merited, yet he has certainly obtained a few very curious 
and important results; and the process of depredation has been going 
on from so remote a date that this limited success ought to content 
the modern investigator, As Dr. Davis lately found at Carthage 
that the ruins must have been carefully searched even before the 
close of the Roman period, so the richly-stored sepulchres of Egypt 
tempted the cupidity of times which to us are ancient, but are 
recent indeed when compared with the primeval antiquity of Thoth- 
mes I, or Amunoph III. Mr. Rhind refers to a papyrus trans- 
lated by Letronne, dated under Philometor and Euergetes II. (180 
to 116 B.c.), “in which an official owner of tombs, called there a 
Colchytus, complains to a Theban magistrate that one which was his 
property had been broken open and rifled.” When we recollect 
the extent to which the Egyptian religion was adopted by the Roman 
conquerors, —“ sacrorum sacrilegorum quibus tota fere Romana 
nobilitas inspirabat populo jam et omnigentim detim monstra et 
Anubem latratorem,” is the expression of St. Augustine (Conf. 
vil. 2), 300 years after Juvenal had satirised the superstitions, — —we 
may well suppose that even in Roman times Egyptian relics must 
have been in sufficient request to make spoliation frequent. Since 
then, there are proofs extant that the same destructive agencies were 
more or less at work in the Middle Ages; and of late, with the 
increased interest in Egyptian antiquity, and the increased facilities 
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for travelling, they have gone on with greater rapidity. The lament- 
able zeal with which Lord Elgin stripped the metopes of the Par- 
thenon has been to a not inconsiderable extent exhibited in Egypt 
by such illustrious explorers as Champollion and Lepsius, who 
may justify themselves perhaps by the insecurity of the monuments 
in a barbarous country, though they increase the confusion amidst 
which the records can at best be studied. This state of things 
makes the conscientious exertions with which Mr. Rhind sought to 
discover and describe an intact sepulchre the more meritorious and 
important. His operations were carried on during the winter and 
spring of 1856-57 in the Necropolis of Thebes, where he caused 
a part of the ground to be excavated, the difficulties of which were 
likely to have deterred former explorers. The choice proved so far 
fortunate that a sepulchre was found containing the sarcophagus of a 
Theban dignitary of the date B.c. 9, with all appurtenances undis- 
turbed, though, what is remarkable, the sepulchre chosen for the last 
resting-place of this personage had belonged, ages before his time, to 
other occupants, whose remains had been dislodged at some period 
not ascertainable. A few of the more interesting particulars are as 
follow. After many weeks of labour, a doorway was uncovered in 
the face of the rock, plastered with clay, impressed in rows with a 
large seal bearing an oval, which exhibited the name of King Amunoph 
IfI. This doorway, however, contained an aperture, which led Mr. 
Rhind to anticipate rightly that this sepulchre had been rifled in 
earlier times. ‘The tomb was a large rectangular chamber, forty to 
fifty feet in each direction, with six square rock pillars supporting 
the roof. At one of the inner corners there was a sunk passage 
leading to another vault, which had also previously been opened. 
The floors were strewn with bones, fragments of mummy - boxes, 
and mummies, their wrappings ripped up along the throat and 
breast. Among the rubbish were found fourteen small wooden 
tablets inscribed with the names of princesses of the family of 
Thothmes III., who died towards the close of the sixteenth century 
B.C. These tablets, which are of a kind commonly attached to 
bodies, cannot, however, Mr. Rhind thinks, indicate the actual sepul- 
ture of princesses of such rank, as the other arrangements were of 
inferior kind, but may have belonged to dependents of the royal 
house. After this rather disappointing result, further clearings 
having been made along the same face of rock, another doorway was 
at length exposed, and entrance effected into a chamber eight and a 
half feet broad, eight feet high, and fifty-five feet in length through 
the rock. The walls were plastered with clay; and about half way 
in the chamber stood a singular object, a sort of funeral canopy of 
wood, painted in bright colours, and in perfect preservation. Mr. 
Rhind has given a beautiful facsimile of this very curious cata- 
falque. Near it were four fractured stones, cut in imitation of viscera 
Vases, with heads of the genii of the Amenti; and a double statue in 
limestone, two feet high, with inscriptions showing that it represented 
a military officer attached to the police of the temple of Amun-ra 
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at Thebes, with his sister. This too was broken; so it is plain it 
belonged to the earlier occupant of the tomb. Mr. Birch refers it to 
the eighte enth or nineteenth dynasty. There were also two —— 
and a large clay platter with dry mortar. There were, besides, 
discovered two passages diverging from the chamber, aii nriatiees 
opening, secured by a massive wooden do or, locked, and built up 
half its height with large stones. On searching the passages, two 
cells were found, not of large size, and containing mummy-cases all 
in confusion, which had evidently been = iously rifled. A coarse 
terra-cotta lamp was lying about, with blackened nozzle and wick 
haif exhausted, the light of which had aided the plunderers of this 
sepulchre perhaps 2000 years earlier. Lastly, the massive door, 
which had not been opened since the days of Augustus Ceesar, was 
cleared and unbarred. It opened on a tunnel, nearly six feet in 
height, and cut through the rock for seventy feet. There were two 
cells at its sides, which had been rifled like the others; but it termi- 
nated in a shaft twenty feet deep, above which there was a structure 
of strong beams, with ropes suspended over them, which had no 
doubt served for the opel ration of lowering the dead into their last 
abode. On descending into this shaft, the explorers found six cham- 
bers, extending, two of them crosswise, and three longitudinally, in 
each direction from the shaft. Of these, four were, comparatively 
speaking, of less interest. In one there was a large mummy-case 
containing the remains of a man and of a young girl, the latter with 
bracelets of bronze or copper, and anklets and an ear-ring of the 
same, whitened with silver or tin. Above the knees of the mummy- 
case, on the outside, were the bodies of two very young children. But 
the mummy-case itself had evidently belonged originally to some 
much earlier occupant. The lid had been wrenched ‘off: the wooden 
slips which had secured it had been torn away. By the side of this 
mummy-case was a deal box containing an undecorated mummy. 
Evidently the dead who here reposed had not been persons of dis- 
tinction. But in a chamber fronting the shaft there was a much 
more remarkable discovery. There lay in it a massive sarcophagus 
of dark granite, unpolished. Beside it lay the rollers the workmen 
had used in moving it. ‘These were made of the fragments of older 
mummy-cases in the style of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties. ‘There was a tall jar at the doorway of this vault filled with 
nuts of the Dom palm; at the head of the sarcophagus the body of 
a small dog, much like an Italian grayhound, a mummied ibis, a 
small model of a hawk made of folds of linen gummed together, and 
a ball of bitumen of three or four inches diameter, in which was em- 
bedded a coiled snake. All these Mr. Rhind refers to the symbolism 
of the Egyptian religion, and understands the dog to represent 
Anubis, to whom was assigned the function of guiding the departed 
soul from the present life to the next; the ibis, ‘Thoth, who recorded 
for Osiris the deeds of the deceased; and the hawk, Horus, who 
ushered those who were saved into the presence of Osiris. ‘The 
snake was sacred to Amun. Such was the singular spectacle which 
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revealed itself under the stalactite-covered vaults. On removing the 
lid of the huge sarcophagus was found a mummy covered, above 
and all around, with bitumen, which had been poured hot into the 
sarcophagus, which was entirely filled with it. On carefully peeling 
this from the outer wrappings of the mummy there was found on the 
head of the body a circlet of gilt copper with eleven bay-leaves of 
thin gold attached to it. The outer cloth of the mummy was painted 
a diagonal pattern of the earlier style, though Mr. Rhind says it 
appears to have been popular in the Greek and Latin period. Im- 
bedded in the bitumen were small plates of gold, some in the shape 
of winged scarabzei, and various emblems of vitreous composition. 
On the left side was deposited a large ritual, which, on examination 
by Mr. Birch, was proved to be of great philological importance, not 
being an extract from the well-known Book of the Dead, but com- 
piled from other sources, and ending with the “ Book of the Lamenta- 
tions of Isis,” consisting throughout of a bi-lingual version, demotic 
and hieratic. It also contained details concerning the history of the 
deceased, from which it appears that his name was Sebau, that he 
held certain offices in the royal household; that he was the son of 
Menkara, a captain of soldiers in Hermonthis, lord repa-pa, mon- 
arch and governor of the city, and priest of the local deity Mentu or 
Mars, lord of Hermonthis. He was born on the 28th of the month 
Athyr, in the 13th year of the reign of Ptolemy Philopater III. 
(z.c. 68); died in the 21st year of Cesar (Augustus) at the age of 
fifty-nine (B.c. 9); and was embalmed from the 10th to the 26th of 
the month Epiphi. In one of the chambers adjoining the vault in 
which this mummy was found was a case containing the mummy of 
the wife of Sebau. Here too was found a papyrus corresponding to 
that attached to the body of the husband, and containing the names 
and genealogy of the deceased, with an abridged version of the 
Lamentations of Isis. 

Such is the most remarkable of the discoveries which rewarded 
the pains of Mr. Rhind. But, after all, so laborious a pioneer of 
Eeyptology ought neither to be disappointed nor to fail to meet with 
his deserved praise, if he had done little more than save his suc- 
cessors useless trouble. Fer example, he tells us that, having dug 
at every available spot in the Bab-el-Molook not already searched, he 
is reasonably confident that no more sepulchres except those already 
known exist within its limits; whilst he recommends the Western 
Valley, which illness prevented his exploring, as probably contain- 
ing any royal tombs of the same series yet to be disclosed. 

__His investigations in the Theban necropolis have furnished him 
With a starting-point for an interesting discussion on the general 
view to be taken of the Egyptian system of sepulture. He argues 
throughout on the inadequacy of the materials we possess to form a 
basis for any safe theory on the subject. The imperfection of much 
of the common embalming; the comparatively small extent of the 
Practice, if we consider what the population of Thebes must have 
been; the rifling of the tombs even in ancient times; and the doc- 
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trine of the metempsychosis, which much perplexes the relation of 
the human soul to its human body so carefully preserved ;—are all of 
them elements in the case which embarrass the inferences commonly 
made from mummification as regards Egyptian belief. So far as 
Mr. Rhind throws out any opinion, he would refer the predisposing 
conditions of the practice to the antiseptic properties which might 
have been noticed in the sand of the desert, and to the necessity of 
rock sepulture to avoid interment in the corrupting alluvial soil. 
He also lays much stress on the traces which begin to be discovered, 
that the Egyptian system of religion was one which underwent a 
considerable process of development. It is to be expected that this 
will become more apparent the more we study the subject. It is 
always the infancy of knowledge which lumps together ages as 
stationary. Even China (witness the interesting work of Mr. Mea- 
dows on Chinese civilisation) has had its growth, and undergone a 
long series of changes. The China of antiquity will be no excep- 
tion to the rule. We can but notice a curious chapter on Egyptian 
metallurgy, treating of the singular absence of iron in the relics; 
and another on the modern Egyptians, who form a sort of natural 
appendix to any treatise on old Egypt, like the Romaic race in con- 
nection with their Hellenic predecessors. 


2. If there is any thing in the law of fashions, we should say that 
the ambition of successfully translating Homer into so-called “ Eng- 
lish hexameters” can only be accounted for on that principle. The 
last five or six years, probably, have added to our poetical literature 
nearly a score of these performances, fragmentary or otherwise. A 
wordy controversy has even been carried on as to the possible suc- 
cess or inevitable failure of the English hexameter. We fear we 
must rank with the advocates of the latter view. 

The whole question may be stated in a very few words, as it 
seems tous. Greek and Latin verses were constructed on the prin- 
ciple of fixed syllabic quantity, and not of accent, except in so far as 
the two were identical. English hexameters are necessarily con- 
structed solely on the principle of accent, and not of quantity, sim- 
ply because quantity is a property wholly unknown to the English 
tongue. Mr. Murray’s own translation, professedly made on the 
laws of quantity, is the best possible proof of the non-existence of the 
thing itself. He does, indeed, modify his statement in the preface, 
that “the present version will be found to conform to the ordinary 
rules of Greek prosody; and in about seventy per cent of the verses 
no such license [of lengthening short and shortening long syllables] 
has been found necessary.” 

Were this statement strictly true, it would still follow that thirty 
per cent of the verses contain false quantities. Now a single false 
quantity in a real hexameter destroys it: it ceases to be an hexame- 
ter at all. Do what we will, we must write English hexameters by 
accent only ; that is to say, we must build them on a totally different 
principle from the ancient. Can, then, success be expected ? We say 
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nothing of the novelty of the rhythm, to which an English ear takes 
some time to get familiarised,—nothing of the quaint and pedantic style 
forced upon the author by the necessity of being literal,—nothing of 
the general fact that every translation, in prose or in verse, must be 
very far inferior to the original. But to show what a delusion is the 
idea of English quantity, we will take half-a-dozen of Mr. Murray’s 
verses, opening the pages quite at random. We light on p. 13, and 
copy the first six verses: 


¢¢ Marvelling Achilles turns on his heel, and there recognises 
Pallas Athene’s self, whose eyes full blazing on his shone, 
Hastily then spake he, winged words to the vision addressing, 
Wherefore appears’t thou, child of Jove, great holder-of-Mgis ? 

- Wouldst thou view Agamemnon’s insult, proud son of Athene ? 
Hear then what to me seems most likely to be the result of ’t.” 


Here the first verse contains two gross false quantities, viz. an initial 
dactyl made up of four syllables, two of which are long by position, 
and arbitrarily made short by being slurred over; and a final dactyl 
and spondee forced into the service by making récdgnises have the o 
short before gn, and altering the received accent of the word,which 
is récognises. 

It would be just as easy and just as legitimate to use the word in 
quite a different quantity, e.g. “he went to récdgnise Péletis.” 
Granting, perhaps, that marvelling may be made marv'lin’, and blaz- 
ing clipped into blazin’, how can we say the a in addressing or ap- 
pearing has any right to be short ? The sixth verse is only metrical 
by the sacrifice of the necessary accent on me. In good English we 
say, “hear what to me seems,” &c. But Mr. Murray makes what 
t6 mé a dactyl. 

We cannot say that, apart from the question of metrical or mea- 
sured feet and syllabic quantity, Mr. Murray’s verses have always an 
easy or agreeable flow. They often seem forced, constrained, and 
prosaic, and something like a “crib” or English prose version ar- 
ranged in lines of a given length. This, perhaps, is not the fault of — 
the author, but arises from the insurmountable difficulty of the task. 
In lines like the following (p. 16) there is little of poetry and less of 
pleasing flow: 


“Thus, they twain, one another reviled with sharp accusation, 
Wrangling, till by the ships of Achaia dissolved the assembly. 
Peleus’ son to the tents and ships symmetric’ly [!] moulded 
Goes, Patroclus attending him off with the rest of his own folk. 
Meanwhile launched Atreides a fleet bark into the salt sea; 
Twenty the rowers were he appointed, a whole hecatomb shipped, 
Due to the God, and embarked Chryséis blooming of features, 
Leading her in, then goes as captain crafty Ulysses.” 


Were every quantity, as far as that is possible, syllabically ob- 
served by an English translator,—and this would be a process of 
incredible labour,—the result would not be one whit more satisfactory. 
English must still be read solely by accent, and the ear would fail in 
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all cases even to notice whether by posttion a syllable was really long 
or short. 

The discussion on the best mode of translating Homer presents 
many further features of interest. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that no version, whatever be its merits, can do more than produce 
some faint and weak reflection of the original. Whoever wants to 
know Homer, must still read him in the Greek, after the translators 
have taxed their powers to the utmost. It is difficult to analyse the 
charm which Homer exercises on the ear and mind; but what has 
been said on the subject by the Oxford Professor of Poetry seems to be 
throughout substantially just. One chiefly notes the simplicity, the 
straightforwardness, the rapidity, and, as Mr. Arnold says, the grand 
style. An equally pervading and constant impression, as one reads, 
is of the smoothness and exquisite music of the diction. Smoothness 
does not exactly express what one feels ; that may represent the ab- 
sence of all that is harsh and jarring, so seldom obtained in our 
rough northern tongue, but there is a sense of positive sweetness, an 
esthetic contentment, in the form of the thought which no single 
term that we can think of will convey. 

Rapidity and music,—these are the salient points of the impres- 
sion produced by the Homeric form. With regard to the latter 
quality, we have little to say. It seems to be dependent mainly on 
two things :—on the more vocalic constitution of the Greek language, 
by which those terrible aggregations of consonants, with which Eng- 
lish abounds, are avoided, and on the free use of the epic license, 
by which, in a large number of words, syllables could be lengthened 
or shortened at the poet’s pleasure, and an additional syllable or 
two be inserted or appended, to suit the exigencies of the metre. 
When zodAgpov and roXépo10, eipvooavro and épvaavro, and a thousand 
other double or treble forms were open to the poet’s free choice, it 
is clear that Greek in Homer's day, like English in the time of 
Chaucer, was in a condition of fluidity to which the rigid forms of 
the English of the nineteenth century afford no parallel. ‘This fluidity, 
it is equally clear—the language being originally and intrinsically 
beautiful—renders that musical property of which we spoke more 
easy of attainment. 

Perhaps it has not been sufliciently considered upon what the 
Homeric rapidity depends. It seems to be essentially connected with 
the fewness of the words in the Homeric line. We have counted 
the words in a considerable number of lines in the Jliad, and found 
the average number to be between six and seven—nearer seven than 
six. It would be easy to give reasons to account for this—such as 
the number of compound epithets, the peculiar formation of the 
Greek participles, and the license of elongation before referred to. 
But the fact is so, and it sufficiently explains the rapidity of Homer's 
verse. Tor each word represents, if not a distinct idea, yet some 
modification or conditioning circumstance of an idea; in proportion, 
therefore, to the number of words in a line, the mind has more to 
attend to, and is impeded, in the rapidity of its passage, from one 
set of conceptions to another. ‘This is the psychological explanation 
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of the connection of rapidity with few words in poetry. The esthetic 
explanation, if we may so call it, is still more obvious. Even if the 
division of tne line into many words instead of few involved no loss 
of smoothness, caused no importation of impeding and retarding con- 
sonants, still the breaks in the line are multiplied—breaks which the 
eye cannot overlook in reading, nor the imagination in conceiving, nor 
even the voice wholly slur over in reciting ; and a slower movement 
is the result. One feels that ei 6é xe could not be pronounced in the 
same time as avtixa, though each dactyl contains the same number 
of consonants. But in a language like English, the multiplication 
of words involves a farther loss of rapidity, owing to the general 
character of our monosyllables and short words. A large proportion 
of them so bristles with consonants, that more words generally imply 
more rough voice-impeding sounds, and a proportional retardation of 
movement. 

Now how stands the case with English hexameters ? An examin- 
ation of a considerable number, taken indiscriminately from Dean 
Hawtrey, Longfellow, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Clough, and Mr. Herschel, 
shows that the average number of words in an English hexameter is 
between eleven and twelve. This seems to us to amount to a demon- 
stration of the unfitness of that metre to represent Homer. If it be 
sranted that rapidity is one of Homer’s essential characteristics, that 
no translation which fails to preserve this can be an adequate ren- 
dering of the Homeric poetry, and that this rapidity is essentially 
connected with the fewness of words in his lines, it follows that to 
translate him into a metre the lines of which contain nearly twice as 
many words as his lines, must be a mistaken proceeding. 

We do not say that it is absolutely impossible to lessen this 
average in the English hexameter. Mr. Clough, whose early death 
literature and friendship have so much reason to deplore, when the 
poetic passion was at white heat within him, wielded the hexameter 
with a force to which we know nothing comparable in any modern 
language. For a reason that will presently appear, we quote the fol- 
lowing lines from “ The Bothie of Toper-na-fuosich :” they describe the 
revulsion, the rush of tenderness, which took possession of the maid- 
en’s heart when her lover, repelled by her apparent coldness, had 
ceased to sue: 


“* And the passion she just had compared to the vehement ocean, 
Urging at high spring-tide its masterful way through the mountains ; 
That great water withdrawn, receding here and passive, 

Felt she in myriad springs her sources far in the mountains, 

Stirring, collecting, heaving, uprising, forth-out flowing, 

Taking and joining, right welcome, that delicate rill in the valley, 
Filling it, making it strong, and still descending, seeking, 

With a sweet fore-feeling descending, ever-more seeking, 

With a delicious fore-feeling, the great still sea before it: 

There deep into it, far, to carry and lose in its bosom 

Waters that still from their sources exhaustless are fain to be added.” 


In these beautiful lines let the reader particularly remark the 
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comparative fewness of the words, and the vehement rapidity which 
is the result. In the fifth line there are but five words, a small 
number even for Homer. The last two lines drag a little; yet, even 
including these, we have an average of between nine and ten words 
only for the whole passage. Could Homer be translated into hexa- 
meters at this rate, the objection that I have raised would lose 
nearly all its force. But it were idle to expect that any version 
likely to be made will have as a whole a more rapid flow, and be 
less encumbered with words than, for instance, Dr. Hawtrey’s frag- 
ments, in which the average is eleven words. Translation is not so 
eminently genial a task as to make it conceivable that the trans- 
lator of Homer could succeed through a long poem in forcing from 
the English language a rhythmic flow which exceeds its ordinary 
and natural capabilities, and which, even in original poetry, has 
been very rarely attained. 

Let us now consider English decasyllabics from the same point 
of view. The number of words in the line in Pope’s version averages 
between seven and eight, just one more than in Homer. This near 
approach to correspondence goes far to indicate that, so far as suc- 
cessis possible, a translation in decasyllabies is more likely to succeed 
than any other. At least, it shows that about the same degree of 
rapidity is natural to both, the shortness of the decasyllabic structure 
being compensated by the slight excess in its average of words. If, 
then, the English hexameter, for the reason given, necessarily fails 
in representing the Homeric rapidity, what shall we say as to its 
power, relatively to heroic or blank verse, of reproducing the Ho- 
meric music. To our feeling, it fails in this still more utterly; 
and chiefly for this reason, that the character of Homeric verse is 
dactylic, while, from the number of its little words, and the plethora 
of consonants under which it labours, the English language is most 
unsuited to the production of melodious dactyls. For one such 
line as 


** Merrily, merrily, shall I live now,” 


can be brought fifty such as 


‘*¢ Through the wood, through the wood, follow and find me,” 


which, indeed, is more harmonious than the generality of our dac- 
tylic lines. The staple of any probable version in English hexa- 


meters would be dactylic, after the fashion of Mr. Herschel’s line, 
‘* Say, have they granted him too an unbounded license of insult.” 


Now, without wishing to lay too much stress on syllabic quantity, 
and fully conceding that our ears are so tyrannised over by the 
accent, that we accept without flinching much that to a classic ear 
would have been utterly barbarous, we yet maintain that such dac- 
tyls as, “ Say, have they,” and “license of,” are intolerable, and 
that the frequent occurrence of their congeners would render the 
version which they adorned irretrievably unmusical. On the other 
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hand, the iambus, the characteristic foot of our decasyllabic verse, 
is eminently suited to our language; it best conceals its defects, and 
is attainable in tolerable purity of sound to the extent required. 
Such lines as, 


‘¢Unworthy sight! the man beloved of Heaven,” &c. 


do really satisfy the ear, and can be multiplied with little difficulty. 
We maintain, then, that not only the rapidity, but the music, or 
rhythmical grace, of Homer can be more faithfully represented in 
decasyllabic verse than in hexameters. 

The question remains, what kind of decasyllabic verse ? blank 
verse, the heroic couplet, or some form of the stanza? Could we 
secure a Shakespeare for our translator, blank verse would probably 
be most free from objection of the three. We know of no passage 
jn all the range of English poetry more thoroughly impregnated 
with the best qualities of the Homeric manner than the following 


lines from As you like it: 


** But whate’er you are 

Who in this desert inaccessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time; 
If ever you have look’d on better days ; 
If ever been, where bells have knoll’d to church; 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast ; 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And known what ’tis to pity and be pitied ; 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be: 
In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke. True is it that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church ; 
And sat at good men’s feasts; and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d ; 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be minister’d.” 


Here are rapidity, rhythmic charm, simplicity, directness, and noble- 
ness; and all in the highest degree. But again we say, we must 
look to what is probable and conceivable. If blank verse can attain 
to this elevation, it can also sink to the prosaic depths which we 
observe in Young, and even in much of the writing of Thomson and 
Wordsworth ; a fall which, as Mr. Arnold truly says, is impossible 
for the hexameter. Any probable version in blank verse would be 
certain to contain ten lines which would cause no pleasure, for one 
couched in the same strain as those just quoted. 

To the objections urged by the Professor of Poetry against the 
Spenserian stanza we fully subscribe. The difference in form be- 
tween stanzas and continuous verse is a radical one; and it is hard 
to see what is gained by diverging needlessly from the form of the 
great original. We also assent to the force of what has been ad- 
vanced by the same authority as to the comparative discontinuity 
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caused by the closer connection which the rhyme establishes between 
the lines which it couples, disconnecting them in so far from the lines 
which precede and follow. We admit that the heroic couplet is not 
so perfect a metrical form as the Greek hexameter; we only main- 
tain that it is a far more perfect one than the Hnglish hexameter ; 
and that no improvement on Pope’s version, taken as a whole, is ever 
likely to be effected. We say that the readers of Pope who cannot 
read the original experience, not by any means the same, but an 
analogous elevation and exhilaration of thought to that which the 
readers of the Greek experience; and we do not believe that these 
effects will ever be produced to the same extent by a version in a 
different metre. We will conclude by citing a few lines, which are 
not among the very best, but, being vigorous and free from careless- 
ness, will exemplify the sort of impression which Pope’s version, as 
a whole, is competent to produce, It is Juno’s reply to the sugges- 
tion of Jove about Sarpedon: 


‘* Then thus the goddess with the radiant eyes ; 
What words are these, O sovereign of the skies 
Short is the date prescribed to mortal man. 

Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow span, 
Whose bounds were fixed before his race began? 
How many sons of gods, fore-doomed to death, 
Before proud Ilium must resign their breath ; 
Were thine exempt, debate would rise above, 

And murmuring powers condemn their partial Jove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; 

And when th’ ascending soul has wing’d her flight, 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathless body to his native land. 

His friends and people to his future praise, 

A marble tomb and pyramid shall raise, 

And lasting honours to his ashes give. 

His fame (’tis all the dead can have) shall live.” 


3. One of the most remarkable characteristics of the present 
age is the tendency (we will not assume that it is always an irra- 
tional or groundless one) to throw doubt on the genuineness of 
ancient documents, which have hitherto been received almost with- 
out suspicion. ‘The Homeric controversy, indeed, is by no means 
new. ‘There has existed for a long time a school of critics who 
have contended, on internal evidence, that the Iliad cannot have 
been the original work of one man. And yet the evidence, histori- 
cally speaking, seems to be all on the other side; the Greeks them- 
selves, writing not more than four hundred years after the date they 
assigned to Homer, considered him undoubtedly the author of the 
Iliad. And all agree that there is a certain general unity of style 
and narrative, a definite tendency of causes to work out ends, and a 
consistency of character in the principal heroes, that seem difficult 
to be reconciled with the theory of a series of ballads of separate 
authorship afterwards united by a master mind into one. When, 
however, we consider (1) that Greek poetry must have existed cen- 
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turies before Homer, since no individual could have created a lan- 
guage so adapted in all its inflexions and expressions for poetry ; (2) 
that, if so, poems must have been extant even in Homer's time; 
(3) that the very idea, use, and profession, not to say the very 
meaning of the word rhapsodist, implies the itinerant reciter of popular 
ballads, and not the composer of wholly new themes, which thence- 
forth start into complete and perfect existence; (4) that various 
ancient monuments tend to prove that the so-called Trojan war was 
the one great event of the old world, and the general theme of chival- 
rous ballads at the time of the struggle between Europe and Asia for 
power, wealth, and civilisation; (5) that it is highly improbable that 
a long poem, believed never to have been committed to writing at all 
till the time of Pisistratus, nearly four hundred years after it was 
known, should have been handed down orally, without addition or 
material alteration; (6) that the immense changes in the language 
itself during so long a lapse of time, and the several critical recen- 
sions, as by Pisistratus, by Aristotle, by the Alexandrian critics, 
must have tended extensively to introduce alterations; (7) that the 
recitation of the so-called Homerit Iliad by so many different rhap- 
sodists, so many rival //omerida, in so many different places of Europe 
and Asia, must have introduced, in the course of ages, still further 
changes in the poem;—when, we say, all these facts are duly weighed, 
we shall feel that our preconceived ideas that a certain poet called 
Homer composed a certain long poem, still assumed to exist in its 
integrity, called the Iliad, about eight centuries before the Christian 
era, are liable to receive a rude shock, because probability and tes- 
timony are here directly at issue. Besides this, testimony (which 
at best is a mere traditional information, derived from a time when 
nothing like literary proprietorship existed, but all poetry was a com- 
mon stock and possession) will not stand its ground against the sure 
and philosophical investigations of linguistic peculiarities, such as 
can be easily shown to distinguish different portions of the Iliad. 
The general authorship would easily be attributed to a Homer, if he 
was the first to combine and popularise the ballad-poetry of his time. 
Professor Kichly, treading in the steps of Wolf and Lachmann, has 
gone further than either, and claims to have unravelled from the 
Ihad sixteen distinct rhapsodies or poems, which he has edited as 
such under distinct titles, and has made uniform to a considerable 
extent, by taking detached portions of them from various books. Of 
course this is a theory which cannot have more than a certain internal 
probability, and that not perhaps a very high one, on its side. If it 
tends to establish the general fact that the Iliad is really only a col- 
lection and compilation of certain ancient ballads on certain heroes 
who took a part in an ancient military expedition, or even if it tends 
at all to make ordinary minds calmly weigh the arguments in favour 
of the theory, a good service will have been rendered to the study of 
ancient literature. 

_ This work comes the more appropriately before us at the present 
time, and in this country, because Homeric studies have received of 
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late years a remarkable impulse. Partly from Mr. Gladstone’s well- 
known work, partly from Colonel Mure’s dissertations, partly from 
the many new translations into English, whether in so-called hexa- 
meter or in ballad metres, or (like Mr. Wright’s) in the Miltonian 
blank verse,—our classical students are likely now to be more than 
ordinarily interested in what may fairly be called the Homeric con- 
troversy. We regret that our space does not allow us to go into 
critical questions and verbal details; we must therefore content our- 
selves generally with giving an idea of Professor Kéchly’s method in 
his new arrangement of the Homeric text. 

In his preface, he boldly grapples with what he calls the “ super- 
stition about the poetical unity of the Iliad;” and he commences by 
this uncompromising assertion, that ‘no one now holds,—even of 
those who believe in the actual unity (7. e. of character and circum- 
stance) of the Iliad,—that Homer was the sole author of the several 
poems commonly ascribed to him, in the sense in which we call other 
poetical composers of other times and nations the authors of their 
respective works.” Indeed, the very naming of the several books by 
the Alexandrine critics, and the commonly received tradition that at 
least part of the second and the whole of the tenth book were later 
additions, are so far arguments for the theory of a distinct series of 
separable ballads. 

If, he rightly remarks, Homer was not the author of the Iliad, he 
was only a clever patcher together of existing songs; one who had a 
sense for unity, and who probably sacrificed a good deal that was 
genuine in the older ballads which he strung together, to secure this 
very unity, real or apparent. He was not a poet in the sense of a 
creator or maker, rounrijc, of verses; he was paWwcoc, 7. e. ‘a stitcher- 
together of ballads.’ This, Kichly adds, would be conceded at once, 
were it not that men are generally very unwilling to give up precon- 
ceived theories and pious traditions; rather than do which, they will 
seek to reconcile inconsistencies, and labour to defend what calm rea- 
son cannot justify. Others, willing enough to concede the theory of 
separate poems in the Iliad, are deterred from specifying or distin- 
guishing them severally by the apparent hopelessness of the task, since 
broken fragments, short episodes, and mutilated or interpolated ends 
or beginnings of such poems, are all that can now be detected with 
any thing like clearness. 

In attaining the desired object of exhibiting the separate ballads 
in as complete a form as is now possible, Kiéchly has taken some 
liberties with the actual text, and principally in the omission, the 
lopping and clearing away, of interpolatory matter. No impartial 
reader of Homer can fail to be struck with the frequency and the clum- 
siness of interpolated verses in our present text. They are so obvious 
in most cases, that one only feels surprised they have so long retained: 
their places. Bekker, indeed, has ejected many, which he prints at 
the bottom of each page; but we believe these are too timidly and 
sparingly selected for condemnation. The whole result of Kéchly’s 
scheme is, that he has not given us any thing like the entire Iliad (as’ 
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ordinarily published), but only those parts of it out of which toler- 
ably continuous and complete detached poems could be formed. And 
we must say he has done this with a very considerable ingenuity. 
The student of Homer may take any one of these and read it as a 
whole. He will at all events, pro tanto, be dealing with the Homeric 
text, even if out of the common order, and to the omission of some 
supplementary parts. 

As the more recondite reasons for the separation of the Iliad into 
distinct poems are reserved for future discussion by our author (in 
part, at least), we will only here add a brief sketch of his scheme. 

The first ballad (or gadwoia) is called by its ancient title, the 
Mae, or “ Anger (of Achilles).” This comprises the former part o1 
‘book i. down to v. 848, after which v. 488 is tacked on thus, 


avrap ’“AytdXdeve 
[éx rou] pire vnvoi raphpevoc wxumdpaorr, 


and the three lines, 490-3, conclude the subject, not inappropriately, 
it will be admitted. The second rhapsody is called A:rai, “The 
Prayers;” viz. the petition of Achilles to his mother Thetis; and this 
is composed of book i. v. 349, to the end. The third poem is en- 
titled “Ovetpoc, “‘ The Dream,” viz. the vision sent by Zeus to Aga- 
memnon to urge him to action, book 11. 1 to 483, but with many omis- 
sions and rearrangements. The fourth poem is called “Ayooa, “ The 
Council,” and is also made up from other parts of book i1., with the 
omission, of course, of the ‘‘ Catalogue,’ which forms separately payy- 
cia no. 9, entitled Bowrta ijroe KardXoyoe veov. The sixth is “Opera, 
or “ The Sworn Treaty,” or “‘ The Duel of Paris and Menelaus,” from 
books ii. and iv. This poem is extended to 531 lines. The seventh 
is Teryooxoria; and Kéchly adds to it ‘ememwAnate, “ The Visiting,” 
a term the grammarians gave to the latter part of book iv. The 
Tetyooxomia, or “ Helen’s Survey of the Warriors from the Wall,” is 
made up from book iil. v. 121 to 244. Ballad viii. is called Atopy 
Cove Aptoreia, ‘“* The Achievements of Diomede,” from books iv. and v. 
This poem contains 693 lines. The ninth poem is”Exropoc cai “Av¢po- 
payne ouria, “The Meeting of Hector and Andromache,” being the 
well-known and touching scene from Il. vi. The tenth is entitled 
IIpecBeia, “ The Embassy,” from books viii. and ix., containing the 
account of the mission of the Argive warriors to pacify Achilles. The 
eleventh, “Ayapepvovog aptoreta, Or Kédoeg payn (“The Intercepted 
Fight”’), is out of book xi., with some few parts inserted from other 
books. ‘This describes the valorous deeds of Agamemnon, and the 
attack of the Trojans on the Argive camp and fleet. The twelfth poem 
Is the Tetyouayia, book xii., a continuation of the same subject. The 
thirteenth is entitled Awe a&rdrn, and is a long poem of 900 lines, 
from several books, chiefly xiii. xiv. and xv. The title alludes to the 
deception practised on Zeus by puttizg him to sleep, that the Argives 
might gain an advantage over the Trojans, who were protected by 
Zeus. From the same three books is composed the fourteenth poem, 
called 4 éxt vavol paxn, “The Fight by the Ships.” The remaining 
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two are respectively TarpéxAea, “ The Story of Patroclus,’’ and his 
affection for Achilles (books xvi. xvil. and part of xviii.), and "Exro- 
poc Aurpa, “ The Ransom of Hector’s Body” by Priam, which is from 
the xxivth book. It will be seen that the famous “ shield of Achilles,” 
in the xviiith book, is omitted, as are also book x., the Dolonea, 
and books xix. to xxiii. inclusive. These latter form an Achilleis, or 
general account of the exploits of Achilles after he returned to the 
war, and at the funeral of Patroclus. They differ in important re. 
spects from the general style of the Iliad, but they must be very 
ancient; for it may be remarked that, in the minute accounts of the 
tombs and tumuli erected both for Patroclus and Hector, we have 
nearly every particular described which modern research has verified 
by an examination of the most ancient existing tumul¢ in Europe and 
Asia, Even a suggestion recently brought before the public, that the 
so-called Druidical circles are only the foundations of tumuli with 
the earth removed, receives a full and perfect confirmation from II. 
Xxlll, 235, 

ropvwaayro Cé onpa, Oepeihua te TpoBadovro 

dugi rupiy, clap dé yuriy éwi yatay éxevay, 


“They made a circular tomb, and laid first the foundation-stones 
round the place of the pyre, and forthwith heaped loose earth on it.” 
Hence we understand why the most ancient tumuli generally con- 
tain burnt bones. 


4, “ The object of these pages,” says Mr. Davies, in commencing 
his preface to the Choéphore, “is to contribute something towards a 
better knowledge of the works of A’schylus;” a laudable ambition, 
without doubt, but still an ambition, and one that should have good 
grounds to stand upon, considering the small proportion of real result 
to labour expended already, by so many eminent scholars and critics, 
on this short though most difficult remnant of ancient Greek litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Davies has not given us many new readings of the text, 
though he has suggested some new interpretations. On the whole, 
we think he has almost erred on the conservative side; for he has 
retained generally the standard readings, derived from the single 
Medicean Ms., and in many cases he appears to accept, almost with- 
out suspicion, passages which the majority of critics have long ago 
pronounced to be in some way corrupt, though they have not yet 
agreed how to correct them. ‘The result of this procedure, speaking 
generally, is to lower our notions of ancient poetry, because it pro- 
fesses to explain, as genuine, words which at best will give only a 
poor and a forced sense. Mr. Davies’s notes have the merit of being 
brief; but then it is obviously impossible to discuss sufficiently in 
two or three lines either the readings or the various senses adopted 
in or attributed to the more difficult passages. It is more easy simply 
to say that this means so-and-so than to make the reader believe it, 
without appending in full the reasons for such a decision ex cathedrd. 
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Mr. Davies is evidently an original thinker: in many passages he 
has shown much sagacity as an interpreter, and he is by no means a 
mere book-maker of the ordinary stamp, nor a mere copyist of others’ 
opinions. He knows his author well; and he exhibits in his com- 
mentary an extent of reading which gives him an undoubted claim 
to high scholarship. The Scholia from the Medicean Ms. are 
appended at the end of the text. These are very useful and valu- 
able, and he has edited them carefully; but they are in many 
places very difficult, and still require elucidation, principally because 
they seem to be a medley of various ancient commentators, whose 
several notes and expositions, often on the same passage, require to 
be carefully disentangled. In a few instances Mr. Davies has very 
happily restored a corrupt reading in these Scholia; e.g. éreréovrec 
for éxivdéov in v. 506, ixvoupérn for Kevovpévn in 693, Copev for dpev 
in 504, repwpevote for ryswpevoc in 484. But the chief merit of the 
book consists in the excellent preface, in which Mr. Davies not only 
gives a much fuller and more accurate account of the stage arrange- 
ments, and the position of Agamemnon’s tomb with respect to the 
actors and to the royal palace, than his predecessors had done, but 
he shows that the commentators had been deceived in supposing 
the chorus to consist of Trojan captives; and he clearly establishes 
the fact (which is of greater archeological than critical importance) 
that the poet intended them to represent Greek captive women who 
had been taken by Agamemnon, “ King of Men,” in his wars on some 
of the states bordering on Argos. 

We must, however, observe, that we think Mr. Davies attaches 
too much weight to the theory that Aschylus borrowed largely from 
the Odyssey in composing this play. The subjects of the Greek 
plays generally were taken from the now-lost Cyclic poets, and not 
from Homer directly. Without doubt the whole subject of the 
fischylean trilogy known as the Orestea was derived from the 
Nooro of Agias, or one of the kindred epics,—themselves an ex- 
pansion of the brief notices of the Argive heroes contained in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Some of Mr. Davies’s innovations in the text we can hardly ap- 
prove. ‘Thus pévee ypoviZovr’, ijv ruyy, V. 64, does not seem a usage 
of the Aschylean age, and is not nearly so good as Professor New- 
man’s péver ypovigoytac xn, Which, in fact, is as nearly as possible 
the Ms. reading, Again, inv. 394, we fear kel zor’ dy appubadiec Zeve 
éml xeipa ddoer can hardly be defended even as good Greek. In 
v. 224, the reading éyw oe TOOUV VETO is wrong, because éyw is never 
used unless there is emphasis on the person speaking. A better 
correction, though by no means carrying conviction with it, is tap’ 
aviepoy aiuatnpov, in v.474. Hermann’s emendation of that obscure 
and corrupt passage, dusce Zou aiparnoay, is defended by iy joe 
of the scholiast, which we think Mr Davies infelicitously alters into 
iv jjecoe. He should have corrected the scholium thus, iv ijpice mp0 
THY Hnrépa, instead of rpd¢ ror Tareoa. 
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5. Peerlkamp’s Horace is an improved edition of one that ap- 
peared about thirty years ago. From the novelty of the criticism 
and the grave doubts it threw on the genuineness of many favourite 
Horatian verses, it was then met (as the author himself says) with 
a perfect storm of hostile pamphlets. It is now reprinted in an ex- 
tremely elegant form, and though it only contains the Odes, Epodes, 
and Carmen Seeculare, it forms a lar ge octavo, very copiously anno- 
tated, of above 400 pages. 

We will not stop to notice in detail, though we mention it with 
pleasure, the remarkable purity and elegance of Peerlkamp’s Latin- 
ity. We introduce him to the reader simply as an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of our Bentley, whom, however, he is not afraid to out-Bent- 
leyise, if one may use so strange an expression, in his attacks upon 
received readings. He says hinsedlt of his own more juvenile efforts 
in Horatian criticism, that when he first saw Bentley’s Horace, and 
found he had been anticipated by him in so many points, he flung 
aside his own notes in a kind of peevish despair. ‘ Lectis autem 
Bentleii commentarlis, omnis plane labor meus, quem jam aliquot 
annos Horatio impenderam, frustra fuit. Nonnulla enim, que supe- 
riorum diligentiam effugerant, ego autem me primum invenisse arbi- 
trabar, non effugerant acutissime cernentem Britannum, cujus ego 
sagacitatem et doctrinam repetita lectione ita admiratus sum, ut 
in magno pudore et desperatione Horatium et omnia Horatiana mea 
abjicerem.” ‘The question how much value attaches to criticism of 
this kind, in which two scholars independently agree, cannot easily 
be determined by the law of chances ; but it must ever constitute a 
high degree of probability that they are right. 

Our author, however, begins with a theory, and shares, perhaps 
in common with most men, the danger of going very far in forcing 
facts to suit it. He says that on reading Horace, nay, studying him, 
lecturing on him, and making himself as familiar as possible with his 
writings, he still found difficulties in explaining many parts of the 
odes. Was the fault, he asks, a natural obscurity of the writer ? 
But the best Roman poets did not fail in this respect to their contem- 
poraries. Was it ignorance in the reader? But the study of half a 
life precludes this-supposition. Was it the fault of his interpreters ? 
The most learned men, in hundreds, had devoted themselves to the 
task. Were the Mss. corrupt? But they presented only trifling 
differences. If none of these were the causes, then,—he jumps to the 
conclusion,—Horace’s odes must have been extensively interpolated. 
This, then, is the key to the present edition. The supposed spurious 
passages (which are extensive and extremely numerous) are printed 
throughout the text in Italic characters. 

Peerlkamp assures us, however, that he did not rush into print 
with his expurgated Horace, but he kept it by him a long time, both 
to reconsider his own views and discuss them with other scholars. 
He gives us in his preface many sound and sensible reasons for be- 
lieving that the works of Horace, which were left uncollected, and not 
even finally finished, at the rather sudden and premature death of 
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their author, would be largely tampered with in the first century or 
two after Christ. The works of Horace and Virgil were, we know, 
actually taught to the boys in public schools as early as the end of 
the first century.! 

Among other probable sources of interpolation, Peerlkamp enume- 
rates the lyric poems of authors either contemporary with, or a little 
later than, Horace, and probably themselves more or less his imitators, 
—such as Antonius Rutus, Titus Septimius, Passienus Paulus, Cesius 
Bassus. ‘ Suspicor nonnulla horum Lyricorum carmina, que in ta- 
bernis jacerent intacta, hic illic Horatianis accessisse, eaque addita- 
menta in optimis habenda, qualis est oratio Europae (Od. iii. 27, 37 
seqq.).”? He cites the authority of the younger Pliny (Ep. ix. 22) to 
prove that Passienus Paulus was “a second Horace” in lyrical com- 
positions, and he shows several causes why a confusion between the 
genuine and the interpolated might easily have occurred in the early 
ages. In some instances, he thinks, professed imitations of the lyric 
style of Horace, for which prizes were offered, have become incorpo- 
rated with the genuine odes. The many fires which occurred during 
the reign of the post-Augustan emperors, and which destroyed tem- 
ples, houses, and libraries, public and private, would, he contends, 
soon have obliterated, especially when added to civil wars and sedi- 
tions, the authentic copies of the most celebrated Roman writers, and 
left only fragmentary and interpolated ones. 

All this, of course, 1s but conjecture. The remarks apply equally 
to every work of antiquity, not excluding the Scriptures themselves. 
We do not see that the argument can ever be carried beyond the 
limits of a kind of plausibility; for, on the other hand, there is the 
remarkable uniformity of every known Ms. in support of our Vulgate 
texts. And that cannot be lightly set aside ; for if the process of ex- 
tensive corruption and interpolation set in so early, why should it 
have wholly ceased during the last thousand years and more, to 
which our existing Mss. extend, and in which no material differences 
occur ? 

If Peerlkamp’s theory be true, or even approximately true, we 
must resign at once somewhere about a fourth or a fifth of the matter 
which has hitherto passed for Horatian. What then? It is at least 
matter nearly as ancient, so nearly equal in merit as to have raised 
no suspicion of its genuineness for eighteen centuries, and now so in- 
corporated with our ideas of Roman life, and history, and mythology, 
that we shall never cease to view it as a part of one great and vener- 
able whole. We regard such investigations as eminently useful in 
their way, because they are exercises of the very highest and acutest 
critical faculty. Those who will not even listen to reason (and their 
number is legion) are of course bound to go on in their conviction 
that Horace is Horace. We confess that we leave Peerlkamp’s book 


1 Juv. Sat. vii. 226: 


* Quot stabant pueri, totus cum decolor esset 
Flaccus, et hereret nigro fuligo Maroni.” 
? Preface, p. xii. 
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with respect, and conceive that there is a great deal of matter both 
in his preface and his commentary which is worthy of the best at- 
tention of the best scholars. 


6. Dr. Beckmann has undertaken to answer several questions which 
are naturally suggested by the persecution of Galileo, and on which 
contradictory statements are often made. Was the Copernican system 
tolerated by the Holy See for three-quarters of a century after its pub- 
lication? Did it meet with more favour among Catholics or Protest- 
ants ? Was it deemed originally a hypothesis or a certain discovery? 
Speculation and observation had begun in the thirteenth century to 
question the truth of the Ptolemaic astronomy, and the first intima- 
tion of the new discovery was received with enthusiasm, at least in 
Italy, where Copernicus lectured in the year 1500. The only oppo- 
sition he is recorded to have met with in his life was at Elbing, and 
was caused, not by his scientific opinions, but by his zeal in defence 
of his order. Yet he was persuaded that his book would give offence, 
and was only induced to publish it when he found, by the solicitations 
of Cardinal Schonberg and the Bishop of Kulm, that he was safe with 
the ecclesiastical authorities at least. But the fears expressed in his 
famous dedication to the Pope were verified soon after his death. 
His friend Rheticus endeavoured in vain to silence the hostility of 
the professors at Wittenberg. Their colleague Osiander added an 
anonymous preface, in which he described the new system as a mere 
hypothesis, which only claimed to be convenient, not to be true. Six 
years later Melanchthon publicly condemned it as contrary to 
Scripture, to reason, and to the reverence due to the established 
opinion—“ adseverare palam absurdas sententias non est honestum et 
nocet exemplo.” In obedience to this feeling of alarm, Tycho de 
Brahe devised a new geocentric system, and Kepler, after being cen- 
sured by the divines of Tiibingen for disturbing the peace of the 
Church, was compelled to seek a refuge in Austria. During the 
whole of the sixteenth century the views of Copernicus were not 
attacked by any Catholic divine, and the opposition came exclusively 
from the Protestants. But it was not to them only that the warning of 
Cardinal Hosius applied: —“ Evangelium non in verbis Scripturarum, 
sed in sensu, non in superficie, sed in medulla, non in sermonum est 
foliis, sed in radice rationis.” In the year 1616 the Congregation of 
the Index condemned the Copernican hypothesis, and the decree was 
not rescinded till 1757; and the first edition of the Index in which 
the heliocentric writings are omitted is that published in 1835. If 
the opinion of our author may be followed, the Protestants caused 
the Copernican system to be suspected at Rome, and the decree of 
the Index led to its acceptance among the Protestants. One of the 
professors of Tiibingen in the time of Galileo declared, that nothing 
could have convinced him of the truth of the system but its condem- 
nation by the Pope, who was Antichrist. On the other hand, Osiander’s 
preface was supposed to be written by Copernicus himself; and it was 
therefore imagined that he regarded his system only as a hypothesis, 
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and Dr. Beckmann believes that if the preface had not appeared, 
Galileo would not have been molested. Certain it is that the Bishop 
of Kulm did all he could to obtain of the senate of Nuremberg the 
omission of Osiander’s preface. 


7. These four books have thus much in common, that they 
are all woven out of original documents and founded on original 
research, and all relate to what may be loosely considered one period 
of history. M. Teulet has collected all the diplomatic documents 
relating to the history of Mary Stuart which he could find in the 
repositories of France. His book is necessary for the student of 
that period, and furnishes evidence to clear up many points left 
uncertain by Labanoff. The work of the editor is confined to two 
excellent prefaces, and a very careful summary prefixed to each 
document. The summaries of the Spanish papers are full enough 
to dispense with a knowledge of the Spanish language in the student. 


8. Mr. Spedding is as excellent an editor as M. Teulet. He had 
already given us the best edition of Lord Bacon’s philosophical, 
literary, and professional works; and his two present volumes contain 
Bacon’s letters and occasional writings, down to the death of Essex, 
connected together by a biographical and historical commentary 
which, except on one subject, leaves little to be desired. The ex- 
cepted subject is religion; about which he is both prejudiced and 
ignorant, and quite incapable even of that degree of fairness which 
Bacon exhibited in the midst of the strife. In this respect he takes 
a partisan’s view of the times, and is earnest in trying to identify 
sacon’s religious views with his own, and to prove him to be a con- 
scientious Puritan, instead of a politique, as he confesses himself to 
be (vol. i. p. 91). He accepts without inquiry all Bacon’s charges 
against Catholics, however inconsistent with each other; but things 
which tell against Puritans he generally acquits Bacon of having 
written, alleging them to be Whitgift’s. He has not a word of re- 
buke for Bacon’s misrepresentation of the severity of the penal laws, 
nor for his halting history, which makes the rebellion of the North a 
consequence of the (subsequent) publication of the Bull Regnans in ex- 
celsis. He will not believe the Catholics upon oath (vol. i. p. 119), 
though Bacon, speaking privately to the Queen, owns the absurdity of 
the doubt (vol. i. p. 49): “that they make conscience of an oath,” he 
says, “the troubles, losses, and disgraces that they suffer for refusing 
the same do sufficiently testify.’ When Bacon addressed Protes- 
tants, he was not shy to confess the discredit and weakness caused b 
their heart-burnings and dissensions (vol. i. p. 50), though when he 
had to answer Cardinal Allen he angrily denied that these divisions 
were of the least consequence (p. 165). This and the like incon- 
sistencies might have suggested to his editor that Bacon was not 
quite a fair authority on such points. But Mr. Spedding only gilds 
the refined gold of Bacon’s misrepresentations, which it would be im- 
possible for him to do if more interest were felt in England for the 
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truth of ecclesiastical history. Prejudice still believes the stupid and 
fraudulent blunders of contemporary passion; and there is very little 
desire that they should be corrected. In other respects, Mr. Sped- 
ding’s volumes are excellent, though we by no means accept his 
apology for Bacon’s treachery to Essex. He may have proved ex- 
tenuating circumstances, but he has only, as it were, reduced the 
crime from murder to manslaughter. 


9. Mr. Bourne writes with the same religious prejudice but with 
inferior literary power, and less knowledge of the times. He must 
be pardoned for knowing nothing of the passages between Sir Phili 
Sidney and Campion at Prague in 1577, for they were only to be 
learned from Catholic sources; and such materials of history are 
not often used by our English writers on Elizabeth and her times. 
Sidney described the English Catholics of his day as men of “ great 
numbers, of great riches, and of united minds ;” among whom were 
to be found those “ of the bravest and wakefullest sort, and that knew 
the advantage of the world most.” But they were conquered, and 
stowed away, and their own accounts of the passages of their times 
yet lie buried under the taunts of their assailants, or under the 
smooth and lying commonplaces of the victorious party, which had 
to write the story of the contest. Mr, Bourne is more ignorant and 
careless on this branch of the subject than most writers of his kind. 
He tells us that the “ Northern Rebellion” was headed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, who was executed in 1572 (p. 255). He has the sim- 
plicity to suppose that the alliance which Sidney was sent to the 
Emperor Rudolph to propose in 1577 was a “ Protestant league.” 
He knows of the “ politiques” no more than Mr. Spedding, and there- 


© 


fore never guessed that this league was to be one which should secure 
to both religions (Catholic and Protestant) full toleration and liberty of 
worship throughout Germany, England, Scotland, Holland, and Swe- 
den. ‘The preliminaries were settled at Spire in 1578; and a copy of 
the treaty has been for the first time published by M. 'Teulet in vol. v. 
of his collection, The design arose from the horror excited by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew; it was doubtless well received by 
Maximilian, but was rejected by his son Rodolph, under Spanish in- 
fluence. 


10. M. Prat is probably better acquainted with the original sources 
of the religious history of the 16th century than almost any other writer 
of our days, and might render invaluable service to the historian if he 
were to publish merely an index to the papers he has consulted and 
analysed, and a slight summary of them. The worst of his present 
book is, that it is impossible to know where the historical documents 
end, and where M. Prat begins. He has written in behalf of an in- 
terest, or rather two interests, for the sake of which he does not hesi- 
tate to suppress any statement which a historian who had no such 
purpose, and was writing only for the sake of truth, would deem it a 
sacred obligation not to conceal. It is hardly necessary to read beyond 
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the sixth page in order to see this. Nothing can be more notorious 
than that Cardinal Alexander Farnese was grandson of Paul III., yet 
the author persists in calling one the uncle, the other the nephew. 
M. Prat himself furnishes the rule by which publications of this kind 
should be judged. At pp. 200, 201, he talks of an outrage com- 
mitted on the memory of St. Charles Borromeo. This outrage was 
the publication in 1762-3 of some letters of St. Charles, in which he 
shows a distrust, or only a discriminating approbation, of the Society 
of Jesus; and M. Prat argues that because the publishers of these 
letters were notorious enemies of the Jesuits, therefore “the letters 
have not come down to us entire, and the sincerity of their publica- 
tion is as suspicious as the impartiality ofthe publishers.” ‘“ This is 
enough,” he says, “‘to destroy the authority of the publication.” His 
own work judged by the rule, that the animus destroyed the autho- 
rity, would receive the same sentence. In pp. 405-444 we have an 
account of the relations of Sixtus V. with the Jesuits. The Pope, 
who held the very views which are attributed to St. Charles in the 
letters we have mentioned, is not directly blamed; but Father Vas- 
quez, who supported the Pope’s views within the Society, is said at 
his death to have left “a terrible lesson to such monks as cannot 
sacrifice to the spirit of their rule a few dislikes or certain crossnesses 
of character” (p.413). In M. Prat’s scale of interest the Company of 
Jesus is supposed to be the highest expression of the Church, and 
consequently enthusiastic loyalty to the Company is made the test of 
the highest kind of Christianity. rhus in a previous passage, pp. 
347-397, he makes, in the same way, the interests of the Church over- 
ride the dictates of truth, honesty, and common sense, in his singular 
exposition and defence of the relations between the Church (and espe- 
cially the Society of Jesus) and the Spanish Inquisition. The history 
is very curious, only it is a pity that we have not the documents be- 
fore us in a book that would not make us suspect “the sincerity of 
their publication.” Hefele, and the other “ honest writers” who have 
abandoned the defence of the Inquisition, are derided, and M. Prat, 
with all the ardour of a mere antiquary, sets himself to lament the 
disappearance of a state of society which could not only tolerate such 
an institution, but could regard it as the great palladium,—if not of 
liberty, at least of morality and well-being. 

Ribadeneyra, the most tiresome historian of the sixteenth century, 
was not quite so considerable a man as M. Prat endeavours to prove 
him. But his representations to Philip II., after the catastrophe of 
the Armada in 1588 (p. 365), show him in a very respectable light, 
though they at the same time demonstrate how entirely blind he was 
to the great ethical laws of cause and effect in politics. 


11. The class of editors to whom the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
belongs reminds one a vood deal of those modern travellers of whom 
Captain Burton is the type. They have an eye only to the busi- 
ness immediately before them. Their one work is to draw out the 
man whom they describe, such as he hoped that he was, not such 
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as he really proved himself to be. ‘Thus they become at once the 
most unfair and the most innocent of advocates, enthusiastic disco- 
verers of mares’ nests, ‘sober dreamers, grave and wise, and preg- 
nant with discoveries new and rare,” narrating “ feats of heroes little 
known,” describing “ the man of whom his own coevals took but little 
note” as the most notable of his age, full of wise thoughts, and charged 
“with meanings that he never had, or having, kept concealed.” 

In the two present volumes, which contain correspondence stretch- 
ing from March 1793 to April 1814, we are totally unable to dis- 
cover any reason to change the verdict of history on Lord Auckland's 
conduct with regard to Mr. Pitt in February 1801, when the great 
minister resigned because he was not allowed to carry the measure of 
Emancipation, on the faith of which he had accomplished the union 
of England and Ireland. Lord Auckland’s honest bigotry may ex- 
plain his personal conduct, but cannot restore his reputation for states- 
manship. His reasoning might have passed muster in 1575; but what 
shall we say to a man who in 1801 could thus argue against the abo- 
lition of the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland? “Is such an enter- 
prise necessary ? Is it expedient? ... Will it convert disaffection to 
loyalty ? Will it change antipathies and intolerance into mutual love 
and indulgence? Will it reconcile sects which a long and bloody 
experience has shown to be irreconcileable? Will it stand clear of 
the imputation (however unjust) of unconcern and apathy respecting 
truths the most essential both to present and future life? Will it not 
be considered as tending to revolution, either through the influence of 
irreligion by the equipoise, or rather the confusion, of all creeds and 
worships, as so many state juggles, or through the effect of a religious 
alarm and animosity, which may possibly burst forth in every part 
of the empire?” This may perhaps be convincing in the eyes of an 
editor who is glad to think that Pitt considered Burke’s writings 
“‘rhapsodies,” and who agrees with Lord Clare in thinking the same 
great statesman a Popish agitator and revolutionist; but it is enough 
to show that Lord Auckland had not learned the first principles of 
politics. 

With regard to his personal behaviour on the matter, he never 
convinced Pitt that he had acted properly. ‘+ Widely as we differ,” 
said Pitt, “on the subject itself which led to it, I am afraid we should 
differ at least as much as to the question on which side there had 
been a failure of friendship, confidence, or attention, in reference to 
this business. I feel this so strongly, that I will not dwell upon it.” 

Lord Auckland was a diplomatist without any science of politics; 
his ballast was a certain cleverness in negotiation, and a general 
patriotism. For principles he had only prejudices. And though he 
was usually carried away by the overwhelming torrent of Pitt's 
vigorous genius, yet, when he did withstand it, his opposition was 
usually misplaced, and fraught with inconvenience and calamity to 
subsequent times. Like most people, he was beloved by his own 
family; and he so far won the admiration of his friends as to make 
one of them assure him in a private letter, that he had made a more 
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meritorious use of an enlightened understanding and strong abilities 
than any one else, native or foreign, of the period, and that he was 
the ideal model upon which all other men ought to have been formed. 


12. The anonymous memoir of the late Duke of Richmond might 
have been written by the court newsman, without much more in- 
formation than could be gathered from Hansard, the Sussex news- 
papers, and the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. The writer 
does not seem to have used any unpublished document or any pri- 
vate letters, though he has had the advantage of being told some 
few jokes which the subject of his memoir is said to have laughed 
at at his own breakfast-table. It is clearly unfair to judge any 
man from such a biography as this. So far as the curtain is 
lifted, we see an English gentleman, brave, honourable, sporting, 
bigoted, superior to the average bucolic mind of his day in his 
acceptance of the necessity of reform, though fully on its level in his 
subsequent championship of protection; and here and there, perhaps, 
the reader may catch a glimpse of features out of which an able hand 
might have composed a not uninteresting portraiture. ‘The Duke of 
Richmond was a gallant soldier, on the staff of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula, and always honoured by his chief; but this 
book would make us almost think that he must have been in the 
Duke’s mind when he said, “I begin to be of opinion that there is 
nothing on earth so stupid as a gallant officer” (Supplementary Des- 
patches, vii. 125). 


13. Is it best to keep or to destroy correspondence? Those who 
keep it are encumbered with a daily-increasing mass of materials re- 
quiring house-room, and days of labour to put in order if it once gets 
disarranged, not to mention a secret impression that it is principally 
waste paper, and some pangs when certain portions of those yellow 
scrolls and faded characters meet the eye. On the other hand, those 
who keep their letters may at least be certain that, like wines stored up 
in the cellar, the value of the documents is increasing with each year 
they are kept. A note which to-day is worthless has become of some 
interest when it is twenty years older, and rapidly assumes a histori- 
cal value when it can recall remoter periods. But we suppose it is not 
often a man has the courage, like Mr. Trench, to publish a selection 
from his own schoolboy and college letters. His father, it appears, had 
preserved the entire series of the son’s letters from Harrow and Ox- 
ford, with some of the replies from home, and Mr. Trench has had a 
small volume of them printed, and promises a continuation. The col- 
lection is curious enough to deserve publication, although, in one or 
two places, the early letters show that amusing poverty of thought, 
combined with manliness of manner, which so often characterises 
the time of growing youth. The latter portion belongs more pecu- 
liarly to the education of a place like Harrow, from which the writer 
appears to have come up to Oxford, well prepared to profit by the 
university system as it then was. But his position was such that 
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whilst it gave him access to the best society of the place, it did not 
render compulsory that severe application without which the highest 
honours are not attainable. Hence he gained a respectable rank in 
the schools, though not what he styles the “ blue ribbon” of academic 
success. However, we have here, as far as they go, the reflections of 
a competent observer, considering his years, and we should have had 
no objection had they been more copious. 

The personal reminiscences are occasionally of interest. For ex- 
ample, he writes in 1828: 

“Of all the tutors here [at Oriel College], perhaps there is no 
one who takes more interest in the success of the men than one of 
the juniors. I mean Newman, who is a clever and hardworking 
man, and, it is said, would himself have taken a first-class, had it 
not been that his health failed about the intended time of examina- 
tion” (p. 134). 

The editor adds the following curious note: 


“His celebrity at that time had not begun. He was then the 
aivadkic Aé€wy (as Coplestone, I believe, termed him), whose powers 
subsequently, but not long after, were developed with such fatal 
results.” , 

In those days Oriel was a rising college, and admission into it 
is described as more difficult than into any other of the colleges in 
Oxford. The education of the place was then pretty much what it 
remained until the great academical revolution of 1851. Aristotle’s 
Ethics coloured the whole, and the classics formed the great staple 
of studies, though they were cultivated less in a philological sense 
than as a means of at once strengthening and refining the mind by 
the exact knowledge of their subject-matter. Perhaps the refine- 
ment predominated. Under this system there can be no doubt that 
very essential branches of a complete education were much neglected. 
In proof of this, the following sentence from a letter of this Oxford 
student,—a good specimen, as he was, of an accomplished English 
youth of those days,—will suffice. In 1826, when near his degrees, 
he writes: 

“‘T wish that I shared in F.’s knowledge of French. It seems to 
have given him quite a new source of literary interest. It is no 
trifle to have the learning of that difficult language before one. At 
present I can read it but little, and cannot speak one single sentence 
correctly”’ (p. 108). 


The charge of formality has always applied to Oxford. Mr. 
Trench, in 1824, writes, that “‘many people say that the formality 
of Oxford is marked and disagreeable,” but defends it on the ground 
that it prevents violence and quarrelling. “A duel is never thought 
of.” The correspondence itself affords sufficient evidence of this cha- 
racteristic. ‘There is a certain air of distance and reserved politeness 
in the writer's communications with his father, which, whilst far less 
restrained than the type of the Spectator, have still a certain trace of 
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the manner of those distant times. Near as we still are to 1824, the 
revolution effected in social arrangements has been so great in the 
the time, that the rising generation perhaps bear less resemblance to 
those of that date than the latter did to their ancestors of a hundred 
years preceding. Were there no other causes for the change, the 
increased means of locomotion would of itself make a great differ- 
ence in various ways. The following is an interesting example of 
the far greater isolation in which the inhabitants of different parts of 
England then lived. Mr. Trench writes to his father in 1825: 


“T have had an invitation from my friend Ralph Carr to vist 
him in Durham. Would there be any objection to my accepting? 
I should like to see a little of north-country life, which is quite un- 
known tome; and he says that a southerner is sure to be made much 
of as a rara avis in those parts” (p. 70). 


The influence of the Union Debating Society in giving a poli- 
tical and vigorous turn of mind to the Oxford students comes out 
in these letters, as might be expected. In future histories of Eng- 
land, institutions which have so largely shared in forming men like 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Roundell Palmer will deserve an ample con- 
sideration. Mr. Trench’s family holding property in Ireland, many 
particulars of interest occur in the latter part of the correspondence 
relative to the affairs of that country, presenting a forlorn picture 
of disorder and misery. Much that he tells us of the failure of the 
potato crop in 1831 (which seems to have been a kind of anticipation 
of the famine of 1845-47) would describe a state of things even now 
imminent. ‘The aspect of London about the same period, during the 
Reform agitaticn, is also described in such a manner as to afford the 
historical student a few hints of some value towards obtaining a dis- 
tinct idea of the times. And there are interesting passages relating 
to Lord Cochrane, Peel, and Lady Noel Byron, all of whom Mr. Trench 
had met in society, and of whom he gives particulars for which it is 
but fair to refer our readers to the volume itself. 


14, Mr. St. John’s Life in the Forests of the Far East treats Bor- 
neo in a method similar, in some respects, to that of Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s exhaustive account of Ceylon. The difference of the result 
springs rather from the country and races described than from the 
describers. Ceylon is an old country, with an ancient civilisation, a 
history, archives, and the traditions of European government and 
missionary influence for many generations. Borneo is a much larger 
island, most of which is still unknown, peopled by wild tribes with- 
out a history, and, like all barbarians, shy of explaining their tradi- 
tions to the white man. But Mr. St. John’s official position in Borneo 
gave him advantages like those of Sir E. Tennent in Ceylon, and both 
men have used every available help from friends and acquaintances 
in compiling their volumes. With all his advantages however, Mr. 
St. John has only made himself acquainted with one side of the island, 
(the north), and about this he gives us more information than any 
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previous traveller. His description of the tribes, whom he groups 
together with a certain happiness of generalisation, is valuable to the 
ethnologist, while his various expe ditions along the coast and into the 
interior supply much new information to the geographer and the 
naturalist. 


15. The concentrated form in which they appear gives some value 
to the eleven chapters, by different hands, and on different coun- 
tries, which compose Vacation Tourists. Each writer appears to 
have travelled, not to grumble, but to enjoy ; not to compare one 
land with another, but to describe what is to be seen in the one 
he happens to be in. He identifies himself for the moment with 
the people he is visiting, strives to see every thing from their point 
of view, and thus puts them forward as the most important and 
interesting people in the world. He becomes the advocate and par- 
tisan of his temporary acquaintances, thus making himself a mere 
collector of materials, and leaving altogether to his readers the task of 
comparing and judging. The most interesting chapter in the book is 
that on Montenegro, signed J. M.; the least so, from its detestable 
style, is that on the Fi iji Islands. 


16. To write really good dialogues on philosophical subjects is 
perhaps one of the rarest achievements of genius ; to effect which it 
is certainly not enough to label a series of thoughts with the imagi- 
nary names of persons. Even the most consummate examples we 
possess in this department are not absolutely perfect. In Plato's 
dialogues, whilst Socrates, Thrasymachus, Gorgias, are full of the 
characteristic, whole pages occur in which the chief speaker alone is 
represented with dramatic colouring, and the rest speak in monosyl- 
lables. Cicero’s scene-painting is beautiful, ana he ae a well- 
marked intellectual individu: ity for his speakers ; for example, in 
the De Oratore. Berkeley has imitated Plato very  macceeitall ; for 
instance, in the character of Alciphron. But these precedents should 
make writers cautious of attempting the style who are as deficient in 
dramatic imagination as Sir Benjamin Brodie appears to be, judging 
from the Second Part of his Psychological Inquires. We would 
willingly dispense with Eubulus, Crites, and Ergates, and hear what 
the author has got to say in propria persond. ‘The subjects he 
examines are of the most important kind,—such as the proper 
method of scientific investigation ; the dependence of the mind on 
the due order of the animal functions; the theories of human hap- 
piness, and of systems of education ; the general laws of the uni- 
verse, and the question of their permanence; the future destiny of 
mankind. A man of scientific eminence must always have something 
to say on such subjects that will be worth hearing, and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie has rightly wished to bring different provinces of knowledge to 
act upon each other,—in p: articular, to place moral and physical phi- 
losophy in connection. But we cannot say that he deals with more 
than the surface of these great questions; and the form of dialogue has 
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rendered the general effect of his book rather watery. The physical 
law to which his great experience seems to lead him to give most 
prominence is, that the nervous force is consumed equally in mental 
as in bodily exertion; and if overmuch of it be expended in one way, 
there must be proportionately less to be expended in another (p. 89); 
and again, that the depressing passions especially—anger, fear, anxiety 
—use up the nervous force, and interfere with the exercise of the in- 
tellect. Bacon’s excellent remark as to the danger to the health from 
“anger fretting inwards” would here apply. 


17. Sir Henry Holland’s Essays are of the kind best suited for 
the object which they profess. They contain no original research, 
no elaborate inductions to prove new hypotheses; but they are re- 
views, made by a person of exact and varied information, of the 
progress and present position of the chief branches of modern science. 
Abstaining from all mere technicalities, the author writes for the 
general public; but there is nothing clap-trap in his style, and he 
writes like an educated gentleman addressing educated gentlemen. 
He is not one of the giants of science; his authority does not rank 
very high, nor are his conclusions in any sense infallible; but his 
fairness of mind, and the absence of those sceptical tendencies which 
characterised the great naturalists of the last century, and are still 
found in some of those of the present day, make his book as pleasant 
as it is instructive. 


18. The Paulists are a branch from the Redemptorists, and they 
comprise, we believe, all the American Fathers of the order who 
were professed when the present General came into power and in- 
troduced a new policy. ‘Their separation was perfectly in order, 
and took place with the sanction and approval of the authorities at 
Rome. Their superior, Father Hecker, the author of the first volume 
of Sermons by the Paulists, is a man of great ability, whose views 
on the relations of Christianity and politics are worth studying. In 
his practical teaching he lays down the cardinal virtues as the indis- 
pensable foundation of the theological virtues, the man as the basis 
of the Christian, and civilised society as the root of Christian society. 
Tocqueville would have found in him exactly what he missed in the 
French clergy —a union of the love of religion and morality with 
that of liberty and progress. Though there is no reference whatever 
in his sermons to the exciting topics of the day, he gives the political 
duties of the Christian a religious sanction, and preaches as vehe- 
mently against the vices of the “ bribed judge, the corrupt legislator, 
the dishonest official, the swindling speculator in government con- 
tracts,” as against those of the libertine, the drunkard, and the irre- 
ligious and indifferent man. He exhorts his audience to strive to be 
men. ‘Christianity finds us men and leaves us men ; gentle, not 
cowardly ; childlike, not childish ; amiable, not effeminate ; zealous, 
not fanatical ; earnest, not narrow-minded ; humble, not abject ; full 
of faith, and yet rational ; obedient, not slavish; mortified, not mu- 
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tilated. For Christ died to save man, not to transmute man into 
something else. Christianity demands for its fullest manifestation 
the most complete nature. The more we are men, the greater our 
capacity for Christianity.” 

He impresses on his hearers that the ordinary duties of life are 
the high roads to sanctity, and the only roads for the great mass of 
Christians, whose highest and noblest life is in the performance of 
their daily duties, His wish is to reconcile the idea of sanctity with 
the completeness of the natural man: to teach that faith does not 
ask for the depression or mutilation of our nature, or of its instincts; 
that religion truly understood gives completeuess to character, and 
that the Church asks for men, not ciphers or cripples. 

He accepts the life which his fellow-citizens live, and puts for- 
ward no new ideal ; he acquiesces in the notion that it is the duty of 
all citizens “ to attend political meetings, and to approach the polls 
at election time.” ‘The only calling which he utterly condemns is 
that of the dram-shop keeper. We have no doubt that he thoroughly 
sympathises with the North against the Secessionists, and that he 
shares the feelings of his countrymen against England. The only 
ideal which he seems to cultivate in the sphere of politics is that of 
the hierarchy of ranks; and he comforts himself by remembering that 
if America lacks all other aristocracies, it has those of wealth and 
education. ‘The necessary distinction of classes is deeply impressed 
on his mind, and he does not scruple to tell his democratic and equal- 
ity-loving audience that “the offence of Judas was heightened by 
the lowness of his origin. . . . He was a poor young man, without 
family, rank, or other claim on the notice of our Lord.” Could such 
a sentence be preached in an aristocratic country ? 


ee 
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The revised  LHE controversy on the Revised Code has issued in the 
Educational adoption of two new principles in the administration 
Code. of the educational grant. Henceforth (1) the relations 
of Government will be with the managers of schools 
only, not with the masters or pupil-teachers ; and (2) there will be 
an individual examination of scholars, the results of which will have 
a bearing on the appropriation of the public money. The effect of 
the change is at once to decentralise our educational system ; to 
make the local managers, in each case, the real masters of the school; 
and to substitute individual agents, responsible to them and in their 
direct employment, for the body of public functionaries by whom the 
teaching has been hitherto carried on. The vested interests which 
were growing up under the former system are thus swept away; 
while an endeavour to prevent the accumulation of fresh ones is 
made by founding the new arrangement, as far as possible, on the 
basis of payment for actual results. 

The two new principles were the essence of the code; and though 
Mr. Lowe only succeeded in saving them by the sacrifice of almost 
every important detail of his original scheme, his opponents were 
still less happy in being compelled to accept a superficial victory 
which fatally undermines their position. Mr. Walpole, indeed, had 
all along proclaimed himself in principle a supporter of the code ; so 
that on the 5th of May, when he accepted the concessions offered by 
the Government, he was fully justified in claiming a personal tri- 
umph. But it is one in which those who followed him have no 
share, and from which they can derive little intelligent satisfaction. 
An established system does not necessarily suffer because its assail- 
ants succeed in modifying its features; but it stultifies itself, zpso facto, 
by the adoption of a principle which it cannot assimilate. Payment 
for certain results is perfectly intelligible as the basis of an educa- 
tional scheme, and so is the provision of certain means by which it 
is assumed that those results will be obtained ; but the two princi- 
ples cannot work simultaneously without obvious injustice, unless 
the provision of means is made equal in the case of all who are can- 
didates for the payment, or the results which will entitle to the pay- 
ment are allowed to vary according to the means provided. Adopt 
the first alternative, and the State must forthwith find schoolmasters 
for all possible scholars ; adopt the second, and it must adjust the 
relations between absolute and contingent payment with an arbitrary 
theoretical nicety which contains all the elements of practical dis- 
appointment and confusion. 

The compromise which has been adopted may or may not last 
beyond the present year; but, in either case, its chief permanent 
effect must be to give greater prominence to a series of questions 
Which it makes no attempt to solve. Instantly on Mr. Walpole’s 
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withdrawal of his resolution, the key-note of the future controversy 
was struck by Mr. Walter, who moved, “ That to require the em- 
ployment of certificated masters and pupil-teachers by managers of 
schools, as an indispensable condition of their participation in the 
parliamentary grant, is inexpedient, and inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of payment for results which forms the basis of the Revised 
Code.” The proposal was rejected by a majority of 7 in a House 
of 319; but it expresses a consequence which in the nature of things 
cannot be long evaded. While the State confined itself to the pro- 
vision of an educational machinery, the perfection of its work was 
not directly dependent on the greater or less amount of raw ma- 
terial on which that machinery was brought to bear. But the case 
is altered now that it has turned its immediate attention to results. 
Its relations have become as direct with the scholar as they are with 
the schoolmaster ; and it cannot continue to ignore either the schools 
which at present receive no government assistance, or the children 
who remain altogether untaught. 


Distress Early in May the Government sent a Special Com- 
in missioner into Lancashire, to investigate the local 


Lancashire. operation of the poor laws, to inform the Boards of 
Guardians on the subject of their powers and duties, 

and to harmonise their action with that of the different relief com- 
mittees which have been organised on the spot by voluntary effort. 
This measure has had a considerable effect in developing the powers 
of the actual legal machinery, as well as in stimulating private exer- 
tion and preventing the waste of funds ; and even if the hopes which 
are entertained of a supply of cotton at no very distant date, if not 
from America at all events from other countries, should be dis- 
appointed, there is still no reason to conclude that Lancashire will 
eventually be unable to cope with its own difficulties. At present 
there is no doubt of its power to do so. The rateable value of the 
county is upwards of 7,000,000/., while the expenditure on the poor 
is under 700,000/. a year; and the rate must stand at three times 
its present amount before it is the highest in England. The pres- 
sure on the general resources of the county, however, must not be 
taken as a sufficient test of the amount of individual suffering, be- 
cause the distress is very unequal in its distribution,—passing over 
some districts altogether, and falling, of course, with all its weight 
on those particular towns which are devoted to the cotton manu- 
facture. Here the misery is intense; and the manner in which it 
has been borne is a fair test both of the intellectual and moral 
development of the Lancashire operatives. They have been sub- 
sisting, at the best, on relief which the government Commissioner 
describes as insutticient to keep them in health till the return of 
work ; but there has been no tendency among them to attribute the 
distress to imaginary causes, or to clamour for any delusive remedies. 
And if their attitude should remain the same under the heavier trial 
which is probably awaiting them, it will go a long way, in fact as 
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well as in reason, to cancel those political apprehensions which were 
raised in the public mind by the strike of the building trades in 1860. 


This is a consequence which has already been 
oy * recognised by the only statesman in England who, 
Manchester. © late years, has ventured on a public and formal 
defence ofthe theory of rotten boroughs. In a speech 
at Manchester on the 24th of April, Mr. Gladstone appealed to “ the 
moral and social signs which the darkness of this period has brought 
into view” against those by whom “we are told that the people 
cannot be trusted; that they are fit for nothing except to earn daily 
bread; that you must not call them to the exercise of higher fune- 
tions, or look to them for enlightened views.” And, acting on his 
own words, he took occasion at the same time to eall attention to 
the amount of the public expenditure, and to urge upon his hearers 
that in a self governing country there can be little actual saving 
while the heart of the nation is set on spending. 

The present Government claims to have reduced its estimates by 
three millions and a half in the course of two years,—not under the 
pressure of parliamentary necessity, but in the teeth both of Parlia- 
ment and the country; and though a politician of less ardent tempera- 
ment than Mr. Gladstone might have hesitated to choose Manchester 
in the agonies of a cotton famine as the scene of his effort, it is na- 
tural in itself that the finance minister of such a government should 
endeavour to strengthen its resistance to expenditure by the support 
of that power which is essentially the same, whether it is invoked as 
the force of public opinion or deprecated as pressure from without. 
“'The great masses,” as Mr. Stansfeld afterwards remarked, “‘ move 
on great and simple lines, and so it is with great aggregates of public 
opinion ;” and it belongs to the functions ofa government both to em- 
ploy and to moderate those forces by the discriminating application of 
which it shapes its policy into act. For the first twenty years after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the country was bent on retrenchment; 
and the difficulty was for ministers to obtain money from the House of 
Commons, The Crimean war brought about a reaction; and since then 
Ministers have had to limit the generosity of Parliament rather than 
to stimulate it. ‘lhe one-sided desire for economy at all hazards has 
been succeeded by an equally one-sided desire for efficiency at any 
price. In both cases the motion is instinctive rather than rational; 
and it finds its ultimate expression in an 70s rather than a theory. 


‘The yearning after costly docks for the accommodation of ships that 


may never be built,and the clamours for a hebdomadal reconstruction 
of the navy on principles that have never been tested, are not the re- 
sults of any deliberate or settled estimate of affairs, but the mere 
caprices of an unreflecting prodigality. For there is an expenditure 
which depends on passion, as well as an expenditure which depends on 
policy; and it does not follow that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should forget the distinction because the Leader of Opposition ha- 
bitually denies it 
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The parliamentary attack on the Manchester 
Sir Stafford speech was entrusted to Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
perce opened the debate on the second reading of the Cus- 

Gladstone, toms and Inland Revenue bill, on the 9th of May, 

His charges against Mr. Gladstone in connection with 
it were three:—1. that he had repudiated his ministerial responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of the country; 2. that he had neglected 
to provide a proper surplus for the year; 3. that he had taken away 
the taxes by which such a surplus would have been provided. The 
first charge was sufficiently disposed of by Mr. Gladstone’s formal 
acceptance of the full responsibility for. the expenditure. The two 
others involve questions of a less personal nature. 

A surplus of a certain amount is simply another term for the 
reduction of the national debt by that amount; and therefore, to 
maintain that a surplus should always be provided, is to maintain 
that no circumstances should interfere with the provision of a sink- 
ing fund for the discharge of the national debt. Now the financial 
object of reducing the national debt is to save the interest payable 
on it; and hence, by raising a surplus of revenue, the country pur- 
chases relief from a certain annual charge, by sinking an equivalent 
capital. ‘This is reasonable and sound when the finances are in a 
normal state, but it is neither the one nor the other when the ex- 
penditure of the country is raised to a very extraordinary height; 
and the propriety of a surplus at the present moment depends, there- 
fore, on the question whether our present expenditure of 70,000,000/. 
a year in time of peace is normal or extraordinary. Mr. Gladstone 
says it is “ exceptional ;” Mr. Disraeli rejects the epithet, but declares 
the thing “ insufferable;” and if, as a nation, we cannot bear to raise 
a revenue of 70,000,000/. a year, it is certainly difficult to see how 
we could bear to raise the same revenue with the addition of two or 
three millions for surplus. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s solution of the difficulty is only another 
version of the answer which Tory financiers, for the last sixteen years, 
have opposea to every step in the development of that “ wise, just, 
and beneficial” policy the adoption of which destroyed the old Con- 
servative party. He reviews the financial arrangements of last year, 
and, raising no objection to the reduction of the income-tax by 
1,000,000/., denounces the abolition of the paper-duty as a loss of 
1,200,000. to the revenue, and says that this 1,200,000/. would 
have given us a respectable surplus. It is disheartening, when we 
have reached the last step in a great reform which has been un- 
folding itself through half a generation, to find ourselves compelled 
to turn round and vindicate its first principles against those who 
profess to be its friends. Sir Stafford Northcote calls himself a 
free-trader; but he still needs to be reminded of the elementary 
truth, that to liberate trade is to extend it, to increase the number 
of those to whom it gives employment, to improve the condition of 
those with whom it has points of contact, and so to give back to 
the revenue, in other forms, the cost of its original emancipation. 
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The abolition of the paper-duty was virtually the crowning act of 
our free-trade policy. It is combined, in one whole, with the other 
financial measures which were brought forward in 1860. And 
though there is no statistical machinery by which we can trace this 
1,200,000/., and see precisely what portions of it have come back 
to the revenue through new or unaccustomed channels, still the 
teacling of science is confirmed by our experience in analogous 
cases; and the fact is patent that, in spite of two bad harvests and 
a cotton famine, the revenue since 1860 has been annually retrieving 
itself at the rate of nearly a million; so that, even if the 1,200,000. 
were swept away as utterly as Sir Stafford Northcote supposes, we 
might still expect to recover the loss by the end of another year. 


a ae A discussion on the budget could have no ten- 
= Disraell’S dency to raise the reputation of Tory finance; and 
peech on ; 
Armaments, 2S soon as Mr. Gladstone had scalped Sir Stafford 
Northcote “ with all possible courtesy, but with all 
possible decision,” Mr. Disraeli turned on the pivot of his favourite 
dictum, that “expenditure depends on policy,’ and transferred the 
debate to the subject of our foreign relations, ‘ Why are we arming?” 
he exclaimed. “ ‘There are three causes for which England may arm. 
She would arm for self-defence; she might arm to obtain a great 
object of material importance; and she might arm to maintain her 
due influence in the councils of Europe.” Since Mr. Disraeli be- 
came a minister, he has expressly told the world that though he sits in 
an assembly which annually votes the estimates, the budget, and the 
Mutiny Act, he is “ not ashamed” to maintain the old Tory doctrine 
that a large standing army is dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try. Naturally, therefore, he disposed of the first of his three alter- 
natives by declaring the Militia, the Volunteers, and the Channel fleet, 
enough for our national defence; and then, having summarily dis- 
missed the second, he threw himself into the question of keeping up 
our costly armaments in order to maintain our influence in the 
councils of Europe. 

The argument was this :—The councils of Europe mean practi- 
cally England and France; for all the other great powers are in 
a state of collapse. Your armaments, therefore, are directed against 
France; and yet France is a power with whom you profess to have a 
cordial alliance, and with whom you have just concluded a commer- 
cial treaty. We opposed the treaty on this side of the House, but 
not on any ground of principle or policy; “it was a question of 
Opportuneness and of our financial ability.” All parties approve 
the alliance with France. Our interests are the same as hers, com- 
mercially and politically, in all parts of the world; especially they 
are so in America, on which we both depend for a supply of cotton, 
and in Italy, where we both have the same objects in view, though 
We wish to attain them in different ways. The details of the Italian 
settlement, therefore, are the only points of difference between us. 
France wishes to see an independent power in Southern Italy, as 
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eminent statesmen on the ministerial side of the House also do or 
did wish. She further desires to keep the Pope at Rome; and, as 
friends to the Emperor Napoleon, we ought to favour the execution 
of that wish, because the Pope’s being “a fugitive, an exile, and a 
prisoner” is a “ circumstance” which “the ruler of France” “ could 
not afford to view . . with indifference, perhaps not with impunity.” 
If we would only pursue a conciliatory instead of an irritating and 
insulting policy towards France on these points, we might at the 
same time soothe Mr. Cobden and his followers by the reduction of 
our armaments; while “a virgin income-tax” would save the pockets 
of the landed interest, and constitute a financial reserve worth more 
to us in any great emergency than all our fleets and armies. 

That we are really multiplying iron ships and Armstrong guns 
to crush the independence of Southern Italy, and to drive the Pope 
from his capital, is a view of affairs which bears all the impress of 
Mr. Disraeli’s fatal ingenuity; and the notion that our concluding 
a commercial treaty with France is inconsistent with our maintaining 
armaments against the possible designs of any “ ruler” she may hap- 
pen to have, is only another instance of that utter misconception of 
the true nature of the French alliance for which his speeches on the 
subject have always been conspicuous. ‘The aim and effect of the 
commercial treaty is so to interweave the social interests of the two 
countries as to make it more and more difficult for political passion 
to tear them asunder. Questions of dynasties and forms of govern- 
ment it leaves precisely where it found them. Questions of interna- 
tional politics it affects only so far as this,—that by means of it each 
country gives the world fresh pledges for a pacific policy. It is 
essentially an alliance with the French nation. But Mr. Disraeli’s 
idea has always been that of a dynastic alliance. It is “the ruler 
of France” who is always in his thoughts, and the primacy of Na- 
poleon the Third in European politics, by which he would have us 
secure our own supremacy in other quarters of the world. There is 
nothing in the policy of the commercial treaty which bids us stoop 
to such a compact as this. It is in no sense a treaty of partition. If 
it endures, there is little doubt that, in years to come, we shall be 
able to make great and permanent reductions in our armaments. 
But that is a result which will equally follow, whoever may be the 
future ruler of France; and the importance of securing it is really 
one more added to the mass of arguments by which our prepara- 
tions for defence have hitherto been justified. 


Real meaning In point of fact, however, Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Was not intended as a serious exposition of policy. It 
Speech. was merely an attempt to solve the problem: given 


the Tories, the Economists, and the Catholics ; to com- 
bine them in a vote against the Government. Since the days of 
the Irish coercion bill, problems of this sort have had a standing 
fascination for Mr. Disraeli; their solution constitutes his method in 
politics ; and he sets himself to work them out with an energy and 
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systematic relentlessness which never succumb either to failure or 
principle. The process is simple and invariable. It is merely to 
ascertain what part of the Tory tradition is crossed by the essential 
demands of the different parties to be conciliated, and then to ascer- 
tain at what price the Tory party will sell that part of its tradition. 
In the present case, however, it soon became obvious that Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s followers were not prepared to accept his terms. Hitherto, 
when he has induced them to enter into a combination of this kind, 
it has been with an immediate prospect of obtaining office, or an 
immediate danger of losing it; and the tenure of office has been 
theoretically supposed to involve the power of carrying out a policy, 
—that policy being further supposed to be founded on the convictions 
of the party. A veil has thus been thrown over the coarser features 
of the contract; and the sacrifice of principle has been made for the 
advantage of a cause, rather than of the individuals who represent it. 
But in May there was no question of a Tory Government coming 
into office; and the Tory members, therefore, were brought face to 
face with the naked proposal to place the country at the mercy of 
French forbearance in order to deliver themselves from the income- 
tax. That they would revolt at the word of command when it came 
to them in such a tone as this, would have been certain beforehand 
to a leader whose own perceptions had not been dulled by long 
trifling with the principles of his followers. But, in fact, Mr. Disraeli 
never expected them to take him at his word. Beyond a general 
subservience to the Emperor of the French, there is probably no 
part of his programme which it would enter into his calculations as 
a minister to make any attempt to carry out; and he no doubt 
supposed his own party would understand that he was merely shap- 
ing his promises according to the needs of the moment, and leaving 
his real policy to be evolved from the course of events. 

The supposition was reasonable, but it proved to be mistaken. 
Eleven days afterwards, when the Bill was read a third time, it had 
become necessary to explain away the greater part of the programme; 
and Mr, Disraeli then announced his conviction that it was our duty 
to maintain our naval supremacy at all hazards, and without hesita- 
tion to avail ourselves of “every real improvement in naval warfare,” 
and “every sound application of scientific discovery that may con- 
duce to our strength.” These phrases cover every item of the pre- 
sent army and navy expenditure, about which there could be any 
controversy. And as language in the same sense was employed 
by Lord Derby, when the financial measures were discussed in the 
House of Lords, on the 31st of May, there ceased to be any doubt 
of the failure of the combination, as far as the Economists were 
concerned, 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Stansfeld, if he had not 
Debate on exactly taken Mr. Disraeli at his word, had prepared 
oa to test his sincerity by a motion, “ That the national 
of Gunblienen expenditure is capable of reduction without compro- 
" mising the safety, the independence, and the legitimate 
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influence of the country.” This motion was announced almost im- 
mediately after Mr. Disraeli’s first speech, and of course had its 
influence in the production of his second. It came on for discussion 
on the 4th of June, accompanied by amendments, and with the follow- 
ing substitute proposed by Lord Palmerston: “ That this House, deepl 
impressed with the necessity of economy in every department of the 
State, is at the same time mindful of its obligation to provide for the 
security of the country at home and the protection of its interests 
abroad. That this House observes with satisfaction the decrease 
which has already been effected in the national expenditure, and 
trusts that such further diminution may be made therein as the 
future state of things may warrant.’ This amounted to an expres- 
sion of confidence in the Government, and contained a direct affir- 
mation of that progressive diminution of expenditure which, during 
the financial debates of the session, had so often been denied by 
the Opposition speakers. As soon as it was placed on the paper, a 
meeting of Lord Derby’s supporters was held, and an amendment 
drawn up reflecting directly on Mr. Gladstone. This amendment was 
ultimately entrusted to Mr. Walpole, who was not present at the 
meeting, and seems to have been to some extent unaware of what 
passed at it. His expectation apparently was, that the Government 
would throw Mr. Gladstone overboard, either by accepting an amend- 
ment which was especially a censure on him, or by remaining in 
office after it had been carried against them. This of course was 
out of the question. Lord Palmerston, on the evening of the debate, 
made a preliminary announcement that Mr. Walpole’s attack on the 
financial policy involved a question of confidence; whereupon, Mr. 
Walpole disclaimed all desire to disturb the Government, and re- 
served the power of withdrawing his amendment when the time for 
a decision should come. Meanwhile the debate proceeded on Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion, which was lost by a majority of 367 to 65; and 
after the division Lord Palmerston’s resolution was put from the 
chair. Mr. Walpole then withdrew his amendment, significantly 
appealing from the authority of Mr. Disraeli’s leadership to his own 
knowledge of Lord Derby’s views. Mr. Disraeli retorted, that he 
himself was perfectly prepared for the consequences of a ministerial 
defeat, and criticised Mr. Walpole’s conduct with extreme bitterness. 
In the end, Lord Palmerston’s resolution was agreed to without a 
division ; and the attempted alliance between the Tories and Econo- 
mists has thus resulted in a twofold advantage to the Government, 
—first, in enabling them most unexpectedly to obtain a unanimous 
vote of confidence from the House of Commons; and next, in exhibit- 
ing, with conspicuous clearness, the disorganised condition of their 
Opponents. ; 
The most prominent feature in recent Irish annals 1s 
a the revival of agrarian crime. So at least the public 
in Ireland, as judged; and humiliating as it may be to confess 
that Ireland has no history, political or industrial, to 
vie in interest with the calendar of the Special Commission, the 
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avowal must be made. Is Ireland the only culprit amongst nations ? 
What month elapses in France or England that does not see amongst 
the millions of their population some frightful example of the pas- 
sions of cupidity or revenge, having their issues in blood. For nearly 
ten years Ireland has enjoyed a freedom from crime of which any 
people in the world might be proud. This peace has been terribly 
broken. Three murders have been committed in the county of 
Tipperary and on its confines, under circumstances of signal atrocity. 
No one can disguise the horror of the fact, or help feeling, as his first 
and strongest impulse, the desire to see justice promptly and effec- 
tually done upon the murderers; but when all is said, these outrages 
in one circumscribed district form no pretext for impeaching the 
whole people of Ireland as a brood of assassins; nor do they justify 
other nations whose proportion of crime is not less, but greater than 
that of Ireland, in rising to throw a stone at her. Above all, it is a 
grievous error, to imagine, because the old disease has broken out 
afresh, that the improvement of Ireland is a fable, and that things 
are now as they were a generation back. In the year 1829 the 
jokers in Blackwood’s Magazine spoke with ghastly pleasantry of 
murder and arson being the favourite pastime of the country, 
“without which it would look quite cold and comfortless;” and to do 
them justice, they worked hard, in earnest as in jest, to postpone as 
long as they could those cold and comfortless times, and to sustain 
in full vigour the system which nourished those favourite pastimes, 
the balanced supremacy of Protestant ascendancy and Captain 
Rock. In the year 1832 the statistics of crime in Ireland were 
such that we shrink from reproducing the figures. That state of 
general lawlessness exists no longer. Of course those who knew Ire- 
land, knew very well that the seeds and causes of agrarian outrage 
were by no means extinct; they knew how far Ireland was from 
having become the social paradise which it was a sort of fashion to 
depict it in the English press; and they always felt the possibility of 
some recurrence of the old crimes, but never to the old extent. And 
now, when the primary duty of vindicating the law is discharged, 
there is in these late occurrences much and frequent matter for re- 
flection upon the social state of Ireland. 

Mr. Thiebault and Mr. Fitzgerald were both Catholics, and hoth, 
we believe, purchasers in the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
former circumstance would hardly be worth noticing if there were 
not still many people who imagine, or affect to imagine, that reli- 
gion entered in some way or other as an element into these acts df 
atrocity. The truth is, that religion never had the slightest con- 
hection with them. If any thing, perhaps a Catholic who became 
hated, was more likely to be made a victim than a Protestant. But 
the difference, one way or other, is not worth speaking of. The 
Causes of crime are, and always have been, perfectly apart from sec- 
tarian divisions. The other fact is, however, in some degree, worth 
dwelling on. An idea became prevalent in England that where the 
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Encumbered Estates Court had done its office, all that was evil in 
the relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland was to disappear. The 
notion was natural enough. The pressure on the landlord, from 
the accumulated debts of generations, having caused so generally a 
grinding pressure on the tenants to satisfy the creditor, it was a not 
unnatural hope that the land, having once passed free and clear into 
the hands of men of wealth and capital, no reason would remain why 
the tenants should not be dealt with so justly as to remove every 
sentiment of grievance. In many instances this hope was realised. 
But one very probable feature of these sales sub hasté was over- 
looked. That was, that purchases in the Landed Estates Court should 
be made extensively as a mere investment of money, and in the sole 
view of a profitable return. One of the most ordinary statements in 
a rental in the Court was that the rents of the occupying tenants 
were low, and could bear to be greatly increased. And the lands 
were often bought with the resolution to raise the rents, or to evict 


the occupiers. Now, in spite of the tendency of our time to reduce . 


every thing to matter of commerce,—land, intellect, and all,—it is a 
false and fatal idea to purchase the status of a landlord as the 
means merely of obtaining so much per cent for capital. When land- 
lordism bases itself upon that foundation alone, it is easy to prophesy 
its end. It has never been so acceptedin England. When that pro- 
cess takes place, which works so admirably in England, when a 
great merchant or manufacturer turns his savings into broad acres, 
—he never dreams of getting the same return as from trade or loans, 
for he has a return in other ways. He buys honour, position, perma- 
nence, the creation of a family, the privileges of a gentleman of the 
county, the prerogative of being a governorof men. For the sake of 
these, he is well content to submit to his rental being a compara- 
tively small percentage on his purchase money. It is idle to expect 
to reap from the same soil at once the honours of a landlord and the 
gains of a usurer. If men deal with their land and their tenantry 
in the spirit of jobbers, they must look for as little respect as any 
other jobber, or indeed less. These observations have not any par- 
ticular reference, least of all to the gentlemen so barbarously mur- 
dered, of whose dealings with their tenantry we know absolutely 
nothing, nor do we insinuate for a moment that any harshness to 
tenants is to be pleaded as an excuse for such crimes. We are merely 
dealing with and combating the idea that the moral evil existing 1n 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland,—the want of sym- 
pathy, affection, and sense of justice,—was or could be removed by 
the machinery of selling land free from encumbrances. 

In the mean time, no one can doubt that the Government were 
right in issuing a Special Commission for the trial of the criminals at 
once, on being prepared with due evidence. It is essential that the 
idea of possible impunity for murder should at the earliest moment 
be extinguished. And the conduct of the Commission, so far as 1¢ 
has yet proceeded, has been worthy of all praise. Both judges, as 
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well as the Attorney-General, are Catholics. The Attorney-General, 
before his promotion to that office, enjoyed for his talents, eloquence, 
and high moral qualities, a popularity greater than that of any man 
since O'Connell. A deep love and esteem for him are still strong in 
the breasts of the clergy and people, although, in the outward signs 
of popularity, the adverse relations which have grown up between 
the Catholics of Ireland and the present Government have, of course, 
told upon the first law-officer of that Government. The fact that he 
has been selected to be Attorney-General has prevented the breach 
from being more wide and hopeless than it is; and if any event were 
to throw him into public life, unconnected with Government, the 
power which he could exercise would be immense. He has con- 
ducted these prosecutions with a skill and moderation which have 
won applause from every side. 

But when the Special Commission closes, and when, in due time 
the convicted murderers are hanged, what are we to look to in the 
future? It is as dificult a problem as ever was presented to the 
mind of athinker. Legislation can do little, and will not do the little 
that it can. And if the economic interests of landowners urge them 
and prevail with them to clear their lands of tenants, or to raise the 
rents to the highest possible amount, and if it be in that district the 
feeling of the peasantry rather to front the utmost wrath of man in 
this world and God in the next, than yield in patience, where is the 
cure to be? We say in that district, because it should always be 
remembered that these outrages embrace, after all, but a small por- 
tion of the country, and that throughout seven-eighths of the island 
the tenantry have suffered themselves to be swept off the land by the 
thousand without a thought of resistance or vengeance. 

A good deal of misapprehension exists also as to the extent to 
which these outrages owe their origin to any general conspiracy or 
secret organisation. ‘The name of Ribbonism is very commonly used 
to designate both the moving principle and the working machinery of 
crime. Now Ribbonism, properly so called, hardly has any existence 
in the south of Ireland. Its wrigin and proper home is in the north. 
It is there a combination amongst the lowest class of Catholics against 
Orangeism. It is itself the offspring of a prior combination, that of 
the defenders, who at the end of the last century grew up as a secret 
confederacy of Catholic peasants against the confederacy of Protestant 
and Presbyterian peasants, known as the Peep-o’-day Boys, by whom 
the Catholics were almost driven out of the county of Armagh in 
the year 1795. The Ribbonmen have succeeded to the defenders, 
as the Orangemen have succeeded to the Peep-o’-day Boys. But 
the different fates of the two associations have been remarkable. 
The Ribbonmen, proscribed from the beginning and throughout 
by the Catholic Church, by the Catholic political leaders, and of 
course by the law, have never numbered amongst their members 
any but the poorest and most ignorant class, never have had the 
least gleam of intelligible purpose, never have effected any general 
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combination, but have formed a number of isolated lodges, meeting 
at public-houses, and using the same stupid and silly passwords 
that they did half a century ago, To the general cause of Catholie 
politics they have of course done nothing but mischief; and no 
party, however extreme, has arisen in Ireland which has not re. 
pudiated them. The Peep-o’-day Boys, on the other hand, trans- 
formed into Orangemen, preserving, as the base of their pyramid, 
the same coarse mass of hatred against Catholics, but covering it 
with pretences of loyalty and hypocrisy of every kind, have come 
to be grouped and marshalled into one formidable and compact organ- 
isation. Kibbonism in the north is of a political or party character, 
and its stupid passwords, if they have any meaning at all, point 
to the overthrow of Protestantism and the coming of the French. 
The thing having, however, spread from the north to the midland 
counties, where all, or almost all, the peasantry are Catholic, it changes 
in the latter district its character and objects. 

Its objects, instead of being political and religious, are purely 
social, and it assumes mainly the form of a league of farm-labourers 
and servants against the farmers, to extort better terms from them by 
terror; and of course it is regarded by all above the very lowest 
class with the utmost detestation; but into Munster, so far as any 
one can learn, Ribbonism has not penetrated, nor does there seem to 
be any other general conspiracy amongst the peasantry of a cognate 
kind. The supposed Vehm Gericht, which sits in judgment upon a 
landlord, tries him, condemns him, and selects by lot an executioner 
to despatch him, is mainly mythical; although the dastardly custom 
of using hired assassins as the instruments of vengeance has given 
some countenance to the notion. But, in truth, such a mock judicial 
procedure would indicate more intelligence than exists amongst the 
ruffians who perpetrate these deeds. Whatever conspiracies are 
formed arise, for the most part, out of the particular case, though in 
one sense there may be said to be a standing and unusual conspiracy 
of the peasantry, in the sense of the public opinion, which time and 
fatal circumstances have formed among them, and which neither re- 
ligion nor the terrible examples of the law have availed to extirpate 
—that it is a venial offence to slay any one whom they regard as a 
tyrant or oppressor. 


— Leavine this miserable theme, the other topic 
osition of . 7 +s . i 
the Irish Which Irish politics present is the one to which we 
Government, alluded above, the wide and increasing gulf which 
has grown between the government and their old 
allies, the Irish Catholics. This separation is not of yesterday, nor 
are its causes far to seek. At no time, indeed, was the sympathy 
between the English Liberals and the Irish Catholics much more than 
superficial; and yet the Liberals were the only English party with 
whom even so much as a superficial accordance was possible for the 
Catholics of Ireland. The obvious point of contact was the conces- 
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sion by the Whigs (in theory at least) of the full rights of Catholics 
as subjects to the enjoyment of political power. When O’Connell, on 
the formation of Lord Melbourne’s government in 1835, promised them 
his support and that of his party, the equivalent offered was (not 
legislative measures of justice, which the state of parties rendered it 
impossible to carry, but) a just administration. At that time, not- 
withstanding Catholic emancipation, the whole administrative system 
was thoroughly imbued with the old principles of ascendancy. To 
make a great innovation in this respect, and to give the Irish Catho- 
lics practical proof that, so far as the power of the executive extended, 
they should no longer feel themselves under a ban, was what the 
government of Lord Melbourne promised, and what, there is no 
doubt, they made a hearty effort to fulfil. The Marquis of Nor- 
manby and Mr, Drummond were, so far as their power extended, as 
good governors as ever England sent to Ireland; and their short reign 
showed the spectacle, unexampled before or since, of the people of 
Ireland ranging themselves with enthusiasm on the side of the 
Government. When the Tories came into power again in 1841, 
O’Connell renewed the Repeal agitation. The movement was so power- 
ful, and the faith in its success so strong, not only amongst the masses, 
but with the young generation, who mingled the inspirations imbibed 
from O'Connell with those drawn from the history of Ireland, that 
when the Whigs returned to office in 1846, O’Connell had not the 
power to bring back to them the support which the people aided him 
to give between 1835 and 1841. Since 1846 the Whigs have been in 
power with two short intervals, and almost every event during that 
time has tended to increase the separation. First came the famine. 
That visitation was so tremendous that perhaps no government could 
have successfully grappled with it, and at the same time any govern- 
ment was certain to be held responsible in the minds of the body of 
the people for the misery that ensued. Yet, while conceding that the 
calamity was one which might have baffled any human wisdom, it 
must be owned that there was a degree of doctrinairism and hard 
theory promulgated by officialsk—a flaunting of the flag of political 
economy in the face of a starving people—which, beyond any thing 
else, served to make the Government odious. Yet even after the 
famine, and after the state trials of 1848, numbers of the Catholic 
clergy, and bishops, as well as of the Catholic Members of Parliament, 
sided with Government, believing that it was a choice between them 
and the Tories, and that the latter were essentially anti-Catholic. 
But then came the Papal aggression, and the surpassing folly of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, of which il tacere e bello. A sincere effort 
was then made to form an independent Irish party in Parliament, 
@ conception planned with ability and zeal, but which fell to pieces 
because it would have required for its execution a degree of political 
virtue higher than the people possessed, and greater political sense 
than was possessed by the leaders. All this time, the one feature of 
the liberal government which always tended towards a reconciliation 
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with the people, was their tradition of fair administration. There 
always remained deep in the minds of the Catholics the belief that 
they would feel a serious change in the whole spirit of the executive 
if the Tories returned to power. And this feeling would, we venture 
to think, have at least been sufficient to renew the relations between 
the Government and at least a considerable portion of the Catholic 
body, if again the course of foreign affairs had not tended to destroy 
even what remained of community of feeling, and to make the names 
of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell odious in Ireland beyond any 
modern precedent. Yet the Italian policy of the present Govern- 
ment is one which any minister of England would have been coerced 
to adopt. No doubt the people of England felt, with regard to Lord 
Palmerston, that he not only carried out the policy which they wished 
for, but that his whole heart and will went with it; and the same 
cause which augmented his English popularity of course still further 
increased his unpopularity in Ireland. And, above all, the tone of 
ministers and of the press was so needlessly insulting to the Head of 
the Church that it stung the Catholics of Ireland to the core. 

How powerfully all this acted may be tested by the one fact, that 
the Catholics of Ireland actually turned to their hereditary adver- 
saries, and shook hands with the Tories upon the basis of a com- 
mon opposition to the Whigs. In its effects this may not be an 
evil. It may perhaps modify and give some tincture of imparti- 
ality to the Irish administration of the next Tory government; 
but a permanent union between the Irish Catholics and the Tory 
party is impossible. One obvious consideration will show this. In 
Ireland, politics are almost wholly made by religion. With the 
body of the Irish Protestants, the difference between a Liberal and 
a Tory government consists in the greater or less degree of power 
conceded to Catholics, and really in nothing else. That government 
is to them the best which gives the minimum of power to Catholics. 
Toryism with them means simply this. As regards general ques- 
tions, and especially as regards the question of the Pope, their sym- 
pathies naturally are far more with Lord Palmerston than with Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli; but they vote with the latter, and would 
to-morrow join in turning out the former, because they expect to 
have an Irish administration of a more thoroughly Protestant cha- 
racter. 

Now, to suppose that the Tory leaders (however well in- 
clined) could afford to disgust the whole body of their Irish sup- 
porters by disappointing them in the dearest desire of their hearts, 
would be a strange mistake in any calculation of party possibilities. 
The Irish Catholics are, we suppose, to be invited to unite with the 
Tories upon the very natural basis of their own exclusion. The thing 
is a chimera; and three months of a Tory government would scatter 
it to the winds. 
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We said that the one hold which the present 

ir Robert Peel. Government retained upon their old Catholic friends 
was the tradition of a fairer administration. Yet, 

yurious to say, even that last tie has been, if not wholly broken, yet 
reduced to the slenderest thread. For the personal character and 
disposition of the present Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland no feeling is 
entertained amongst all parties but one of respect; but the action 
of administration in Ireland naturally depends more upon the Chief 
Secretary, who sits in Parliament, and is in direct communication 
with the head of the government there, than upon the viceroy. Mr. 
Cardwell was as excellent a secretary in all respects as we ever sent 
to Ireland; and nothing, we believe, but the state of occurrences 
which have been detailed would have prevented his administration 
from being the most popular of any for more than twenty years. 
Almost every act of Mr. Cardwell was characterised by justice and 
courage; and his conduct with respect to the Board of National 
Education will one day obtain from the Catholics of Ireland the 
praise which is its due, and which other causes of bitterness have 
for the present withheld. On Mr. Cardwell’s resignation, it was 
generally believed in Ireland that Mr. Fortescue would be appointed 
Secretary; and an administration, conducted by him in common with 
Lord Carlisle and the present Attorney-General, would, we believe, 
have effected as much towards restoring to the Government the con- 
fidence of the Irish as present circumstances render humanly pos- 
sible. Whether or not it be true, as it has been rumoured, that the 
appointment of Mr. Fortescue was abandoned through the apprehen- 
sion that the feeling against the Government would have prevented 
his return to Parliament, certainly the choice of a substitute has 
proved unfortunate in the extreme. So strange has been the career 
of the new Secretary, that many have conceived that he went over 
on an express mission to accomplish a total and final disruption 
of all relations between the Government and the Irish Catholics, to 
conciliate the Protestants, and thus to effect a complete inversion of 
the relative position of Whigs and Tories in the government of Ire- 
land. This is of course mere nonsense, as any attention to the facts 
will show. Sir Robert Peel entered on his office with intentions 
excellent according to his lights; but unhappily his lights, as re- 
gards the state of Ireland and the principles of political freedom, 
were just a gleam removed from entire darkness, and in that dark- 
ness he had not the sense to feel his way till light came, but rushed 
and stumbled to and fro like an impetuous player at blind man’s 
buff. His first mistake and his greatest, if we except his persevering 
denial of the very real distress in the West, was with respect to the 
Queen’s Colleges. His proposal to extend the action of the Colleges 
was intended by him neither as an insult nor an injury to the Ca- 
tholics. Certainly it could not have been meant to conciliate the 
Protestant party, who were, on the contrary, irritated by the attack 
on their own institution, Trinity College. Of the solemn condemna- 
tion of the Queen’s Colleges by the Catholic Church, and of the foun- 
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dation of the Catholic University, Sir Robert Peel in all probability 
had hardly heard, so total was his ignorance of Irish matters. He 
knew that his father had founded the Government Colleges to pro- 
vide education for the middle classes of Ireland, and he thought it 
would be a liberal as well as a filially pious act to extend and sup- 
port them. This naturally excited the indignation of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and elicited a reference to the anti-Catholic spirit of the 
man, as shown by his previous acts and words; and, on the other 
hand, Sir Robert Peel, who, with talents and energy, has not a grain 
of prudence or self-control, committed himself in foolish and defiant 
speeches, which have rung from end to end of Ireland. And to 
this he has added all the offence of an over-confident and uncon- 
ciliating manner. If ever the foundations are to be laid of a renewal 
of the old alliance between the Irish Catholics and that party whose 
principle (however defaced) is or was that of governing Ireland by 
ideas of equal justice and a free career to all, the choice of a very 
different secretary must be one of the first conditions. 

This levée de boucliers of Sir Robert Peel in favour of the Queen’s 
Colleges has reacted powerfully in favour of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. And here again the opposition of the Government to an act 
of simple justice—the giving to the University the power of grant- 
ing degrees—has told most mischievously upon them. Sir Robert 
Peel no doubt conscientiously believes, and Lord Palmerston also,— 
although they do not venture to announce it as applicable to England, 
—that mixed education is a preferable thing to separate education, 
and that it is great bigotry in Catholics to desire that the collegiate 
education of their children should have religion for its basis. They 
may so believe; but to impose these ideas by the power of the State, 
to deny to those who differ from them the right to educate their sons 
according to their own conscientious convictions, although they do not 
ask a penny from the State, and only desire the power of granting 
degrees, that those educated in their university may not be placed 
under circumstances of civil inferiority to those educated in other 
countries, is in plain terms persecution. It is in substance the same 
principle which in the time of the penal laws proscribed Catholic 
education altogether. An active movement in favour of a charter to 
the Catholic University has begun amongst the corporations of the 
several cities and towns of Ireland, and no doubt it will form one of 
the popular demands and tests at the next general election. It is so 
plainly and simply just that it cannot in the end fail of being con- 
ceded. 

| The Pastoral Letter in which the Pope invited 

Rome. all the Bishops of the Christian world to Rome for 

the canonisation of the martyrs of Japan was pub- 

lished in France without previous communication with the govern- 
ment. Cardinal Antonelli was asked for explanations, and replied 
that the letter was only a friendly invitation, not obligatory, and that 
the ceremony was to be purely religious. On this the Moniteur of 
Feb. 20 contained an invitation to the Bishops not to quit their dio- 
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ceses, nor to ask permission to travel out of France, unless serious 
diocesan interests should call them to Rome. On receiving the assur- 
ance that the summons to Rome had a purely ceremonial, and not a 
political object, the Emperor did not insist on his wish to prevent the 
French clergy from attending. 

The recall of General Goyon from Rome in the middle of May, 
and the victory of M. de Lavalette, who returns thither as ambas- 
sador, was supposed, by the partisans of the two men, to be an 
announcement of the speedy settlement of the Roman question. 
General Goyon had persuaded himself that he was the main pillar 
of the temporal power. But the change was only an outward con- 
cession made to the Italians, like the withdrawal of part of the gar- 
rison of Rome, and the visit of Prince Napcleon to his father-in-law 
at Naples. ‘The Emperor of the French is compelled occasionally to 
make a demonstration of this kind, in order to cover his occupation 
of Rome, which will probably be prolonged while the Pope lives. 
There was no change of system announced in the first instructions 
which were drawn up for M. de Lavalette. . 

On Whitsunday, June 8, at St. Peter’s, the Pope, attended by 
44 Cardinals, 243 Bishops, multitudes of priests, and the diplomatic 
body, solemnly canonised the twenty-seven martyrs of Japan. On 
the day after, a consistory was held, and an allocution delivered; after 
which Cardinal Mattei read an address to the Pope, signed by 265 
Bishops, 21 of whom are Cardinals. 

The allocution is one of great importance, not only from the 
solemnity of the circumstances which accompanied it, but from the 
matters of which it treated. While it refrained from encouraging 
the notion that would make the temporal power one of the doctrinal 
developments of Christianity which belong to the sphere of faith, and 
are capable of being erected into dogmas, it was especially directed 
against the similar but contrary error of those dogmati¢ fanatics of 
irreligion and heresy who would erect into a philosophic principle 
the essential incompatibility of spiritual and temporal power, of sa- 
cerdotal and lay jurisdiction, and of the spheres of the natural and 
supernatural ; and would do this on the ground, not of accidental 
abuses, of external circumstances, of historical difficulties, and of 
temporary expedience, but on grounds which attack the very root 
of religion, and logically imply the non-existence of God. Hence 
the Pope does not, as it has been said, declare that all who doubt 
the expedience or possibility of maintaining the present form of 
government at Rome are therefore infidels and atheists. But he 
formally condemns that peculiar kind of opposition to the present 
political situation of Rome which is founded on and implies infidel 
principles. In the allocution, the mutual connection of these prin- 
ciples is traced with great power, and the doctrines of the school 
from which they emanate are arranged in a systematic order. The 
errors expressly condemned are as follows: 

1. The denial of the necessary coherence which intervenes be- 
tween the natural and supernatural orders, and a consequent dis- 
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figurement of the real genius of Revelation, and of the authority, 
constitution, and power of the Church. 


2. The assertion that philosophy, morals, and law may be, and 
ought to be, independent of Revelation and the authority of the 
Church; and the denial, which this assertion implies, of the divine 
origin of truth, law, power, and right. 


3. The denial that the Church is a true and perfect society, 
endowed by its Divine Founder with freedom, and with power over 
its own laws; the assertion that it is the province of the civil power 
to define what are the laws of the Church, and the limits within 
which she can exercise her rights; and the practice, founded upon 
this assertion, of insisting that the civil power should interfere in 
matters of religion, morals, and spiritual government, and should 
regulate the intercourse of Bishops and Clergy with the Pope. 


4. The assertion that Pope and Clergy, as ministers of Revela- 
tion, should be altogether excluded from all dominion and jurisdic- 
tion in temporal matters, because Revelation is not useless only, but 
injurious to human progress and perfection; because it is something 
imperfect in itself, and its development is only a part of the continual 
and indefinite progress of human reason, the miracles of Scripture 
being only poetical fabrications, the sacred mysteries the sums and 
symbols of philosophical systems, the sacred histories myths, and our 
Lord Himself a symbolic fiction. 

5. The revolutionary dogma that the laws of morals have no 
divine sanction; that there is no necessity for human laws to con- 
form to the natural law, or receive any sanction of obligation from 
God; and that no divine law exists. 


6. The denial of the action of God upon mankind and the world; 
and the doctrine that human reason, independent of God, is the only 
judge of truth and falsehood, good and evil, and is a law to itself, 


intrinsically sufficient to provide for the good of the individual and 
of society. 


7. The “ primary law,” deduced from the principle that all reli- 
gious truth is derived from the native energy of human reason, which 
permits each man to think and speak freely of religion, and to prac- 
tise that kind of worship which best suits his idiosyncrasy and indi- 
vidual temperament. 

8. The conclusion of all the foregoing affirmations and denials; 
which is, to deny the existence of one supreme, all-wise, all-provi- 
dent Divine Will, distinct from the Universe: to confound God with 
Nature, and thus to make Him liable to change: to assert that God 
becomes man, and developes into Nature; that God is all, and all is 
God; that natural substances have the nature of God; that God and 
the world are identical, and consequently that spirit and matter, 


liberty and necessity, truth and falsehood, justice and injustice, are 


all the same; that authority consists only in the preponderance of 
numbers and material strength; that right is convertible with fact; 
and that duty is an empty name. 
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9. The substitution of the false rights of might for the true and 
legitimate right, and the subjection of the sphere of morals to that 
of matter; the denial of all power but that resident in matter, and 
of all virtue but economy and the production of wealth and enjoy- 
ment. 

10. The invasion of all rights of property; and the theory that 
some unlimited right, residing in the state, is the fount and origin of 
all other rights. 

After recounting these “errors,” the Pope denounces certain 
“ falsehoods and frauds” of the day. The first is the “ hypocrisy” of 
the “free Church in a free State” as practically exemplified by the 
Italian and Portuguese governments. The second, the conspiracy 
against the temporal government of the Holy See, on which subject 
the allocution teaches as follows: “ This civil principality of the Holy 
See was given to the Pope of Rome by an especial design (consilio) 
of divine providence, and is necessary in order that the same Pope 
of Rome, being never subject to any prince or government, may ex- 
ercise in perfect freedom throughout the whole Church the supreme 
power and authority of feeding and ruling which he has received 
from Christ our Lord, and may provide for the greater good, utility, 
and needs of the same Church and faithful people.” 

Then the Pope “ denounces, proscribes, and condemns most espe- 
cially all the errors above enumerated as utterly repugnant and di- 
rectly opposed, not only to the Catholic faith and doctrine, and to the 
precepts of God and the Church, but also to eternal and natural law 
and justice, and to right reason.” And he directs the Bishops to 
remove from the eyes of their flocks pernicious books and news- 
papers which contain them, and to watch lest the teaching of litera- 
ture and the exact sciences may be made a means of propagating 
matter contrary to faith or morals. 

After the reading of the allocution, the Bishops’ address was read 
by Cardinal Mattei. This address is said to be a compromise between 
one which took the violent course of recommending that major ex- 
communication should be at once pronounced against the chief ene- 
mies of the temporal power by name, and one still more moderate 
than the present. The opening paragraphs are certainly unfortunate. 
The Bishops, however, content themselves with expressing in general 
terms their adherence to the condemnation of the theories which the 
Pope had denounced, and they enlarge upon the question of the tem- 
poral power. ‘ We recognise the temporal power of the Holy See,” 
they say, “asa necessary and manifestly providential institution, and 
we hesitate not to declare that, in the present state of human affairs, 
the temporal power is quite requisite for the good and free govern- 
ment of the Church and of souls.” They quote the former declara- 
tions of Pius IX., and conclude that it is “most certain that it was 
not by chance that this temporal government was conferred on the 
Holy See, but that it was given to it by a special divine ordinance, 
in a long succession of years, with unanimous consent of kingdoms 
and empires, and was confirmed and consolidated by means little 
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short of miraculous.” They also adopt the Pope’s declaration that 
the temporal possessions and rights of the Roman Church belong to 
the whole Catholic world,” and beseech him to remain steadfast in 
defending them. “Such is the request which the faithful, dispersed 
through all the countries of the world, make to you; they desire 
only free access to you, and freedom to obey the dictates of their con- 
science. Such, in conclusion, is the request which civil society itself 
makes to you, feeling that its own foundations are tottering, should 
your government be subverted.” They define the temporal power in 
the past to have been a providential ordinance; for the present to be 
necessary to secure freedom of access and communication between 
the Pope and the Bishops; while for the future they of course say 
nothing, except that the temporal power is necessary as a means to 
a certain practical end, the Papal independence. 

The Bishops’ address, besides provoking a counter-address in 
the Chamber at Turin, is said-to have caused Napoleon III, to give 
fresh instructions to M. de Lavalette. These, however, can only relate 
to his personal behaviour, as there can be no question of withdrawing 
the French troops from Rome. In fact, nothing political has been 
done. Atheists, Pantheists, Communists, Philosophic Democrats, 
Socialists, and Utopists of all schools, have been condemned. But the 
stigma has been affixed to positive theories and doctrines, not to 
practical doubts and difficulties, or hesitations about the choice of 
means for a particular purpose 


The Piedmontese government makes but little pro- 

; gress in reconciling any of the three sections of its 

Turin. opponents,—the Clergy, the South Italians, and the 
Republicans. Victor Emmanuel visited Naples in 

May, and was received with a tumultuous enthusiasm, which was but 
the superficial veil of a profound indifference; while the visit which 
Prince Napoleon paid there to him and to his minister Ratazzi re- 
awakened all the old suspicions of a fresh dismemberment of Italy 
in favour of France, by the cession of Sardinia, or even of Genoa. 
On the 2d of April, Consul Bonham wrote to Lord Russell: “ There 
continues to be great discontent in Naples, and undiminished jealousy 
of northern Italians; still, in many respects, there is progress and 
material improvement.” On the 17th, a few days before the royal 
visit, he gives information which throws some light on the depth and 
sincerity of the applause with which the King was received: “ The 
appointments in the higher courts appear to give tolerable satisfac- 
tion; not so those in the inferior or district courts. I must state, 
however, that at the present time the people of Naples are not in a 
temper to be much pleased with any thing emanating from Turin. 
There is great discontent; and as the realisation of the hopes, long 
entertained, of ‘ Italia Una,’ with Rome for the capital, appears more 
and more remote, so does this discontent become more intense, and 
the jealousy of being ruled from Turin more decided, I believe, 
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however, that these feelings are much more general in Naples than in 
the provincial towns.” 

The old Neapolitan troops which had been draughted into the 
Italian army had caused much anxiety in April ; those of them that 
were quartered in the neighbourhood of the Austrian frontier had de- 
serted in large numbers; and a conspiracy, suspected or discovered, 
had caused the arrest of some forty of them at Milan on the 28th-or 
April. In the south, the sentiment of Italian unity is partly neutral- 
ised by hatred for the Piedmontese, who are to the Italians in gene- 
ral what the Scotch were to the English in the times of James I. and 
of Lord Bute. Garibaldi has lost much ground among them through 
his prophetical pretences. The influence which he aspires to exer- 
cise is of the same kind as that which Abd-el-Kader exerted over the 
Arabs. More than a year ago he set himself up as competitor against 
the Pope, declaring himself to represent the true genius of Chris- 
tianity,“and the Pope-King to be only Antichrist. ‘The Neapolitans 
laughed at him, but they have remembered his words. 

In the north, his party use his influence in favour of their repub- 
lican projects. If he couples the name of Victor Emmanuel with 
that of Italy, it is only as the revolutionists, in 1847 and 1848, shouted 
for “ Pio Nono,” while they refused to shout for the “ Santo Padre.” 
They accepted the person, while they repudiated the office. Gari- 
baldi, in spite of his nominal subjection to the government, affects 
almost a royal style in his rescripts, and seems to claim the right to 
declare war when and how he chooses. 

Before Ricasoli fell, he had invited Garibaldi to come from Ca- 
prera to aid in the national armament, and organise rifle-practice. 
Some battalions were raised at Genoa; and Ratazzi, who had suc- 
ceeded Ricasoli, appointed Garibaldi’s son to the command, openly 
exacting a declaration that the object of the armament was none 
other than to combat southern brigandage. At the same time a se- 
cret representation was made through a secretary of Signor de Pretis, 
the Garibaldian member of Ratazzi’s cabinet, that these troops, which 
consisted to some extent of foreign refugees already burdensome to 
the Italian government, were destined for some expedition beyond sea; 
on this, a promise was given that a million of francs should be forth- 
coming for their expenses. This took place early in April. 

After a time, the young men at Genoa had spent their money, 
and had to: return to their homes in Lombardy and elsewhere. Be- 
fore they separated, Garibaldi, according to the letter he sent to the 
Chamber on the 3d of June, advised them to keep up their rifle- 
exercise and their drill at home. The consequences were, a collec- 
tion of armed bands on the Tyrolese frontier, a movement of the 
Austrian troops, an energetic remonstrance from the Emperor of the 
French, the arrest of Colonel Nullo and Signor Cattabeni, with their 
volunteers, at Pallazuolo and Trescorre, an attempt by the mob to 
rescue them at Bergamo, and a collision between the soldiers and the 
people at Brescia. According to the Opinione Nazionale, these troops 
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were intended to make a diversion in the Tyrol, while the main bod 
of volunteers were to join the Greek insurgents, to penetrate Turkey, 
to raise a conflagration in the Ottoman Empire, and then to cross the 
Danube into Hungary, to raise the Magyars, Sclaves, and Roumans 
of the southern provinces of Austria, the Bohemians, and the Poles; 
and thus to threaten the Austrian army of Venice in the rear, while 
Italian Tyrol was raised by Colonel Nullo and his volunteers. This 
basket of eggs was broken by the arrest of the colonel and many of 
his followers on the 14th of May. ‘They had acted in exact confor- 
mity with General Garibaldi’s instructions, as he published letters 
to declare; but they were secured in the citadel of Alessandria, and 
were only set free on the 12th of June, after the danger had passed. 
This was the foundation of the parliamentary struggle between Signor 
Ratazzi and the Garibaldians, on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th of June, 
which terminated in a majority of 189 to 33 in favour of the minis- 
ter. The childish vanity and affectation of Garibaldi’s missive to the 
Chamber spoiled his cause from the first. The history that came 
out during the debate proves that Signor Ratazzi used Garibaldi as 
his lever to raise him into power, and was lavish of vague promises 
to the party of action, which seemed to countenance the project of an 
attempt against Austria in the spring. This was probably in order to 
turn the attention of the party away from Rome, and to encourage 
the most troublesome members of it to run into certain destruction. 
The consequence was a great stir among the Venetian, Italian, and 
Hungarian patriots. Austria complained; France could no longer 
connive. ‘Then came the mission of Sanfront, the King’s aide-de- 
camp, to Garibaldi, on the 10th of April, the arrest of Nullo on the 
14th, and the disavowal of any complicity with Garibaldi on the 3d 
of June, which made a wide breach between Signor Ratazzi and the 
Garibaldians, and seemed to force the minister into the ranks of the 
Conservatives, or at least to force them to join him, even though 
he took the opportunity still further to assimilate the Italian to the 
French constitution, by proposing a new law on associations borrowed 
from the Code Napoléon. A government which denies liberty to re- 
ligious associations cannot in the long-run respect any other kind of 
liberties. 

Against the clergy the war has been carried on without any cessa- 
tion. On the 17th of April there appeared a notification from the min- 
ister of grace, justice, and worship, that no Italian bishop would be 
allowed to go to Rome for the ceremony of Whit-Sunday. On the 8th 
of June, the Minister of Finance, after announcing for 1862 a deficit 
of 500,000,000 lire, diminished by new taxes to 225,000,000, pro- 
posed to supply it in part by the sale of certain Church property, 
“the value of which greatly exceeds the entire deficit;” and on the 
18th of June the following reply to the Bishops’ address to the Pope 
was voted by the Deputies as an address to the King: “ The bishops 
assembled at Rome have cast grave insults upon our country; they 
have denied our national right, and have invoked foreign violence. 
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Let us reply by proclaiming our determination to maintain intact the 
national right of the metropolis of our country, suffering violence at 
the hands of masters whom she repudiates. The words pronounced 
at the Vatican have declared all negotiations impossible. This 
language removes every ground for the hesitation which has long 
shown the moderation of the Italian people. When ecclesiastics, 
forgetting their ministry, put forth wishes for political reaction— 
when ruffians carry desolation from the pontifical territory into the 
southern provinces, Europe ought to be convinced that the authority 
of the Italian King and people alone can settle the Roman question.” 


The Iessian question has been the ground on 
The Hessian which the new conservative government in Prussia has 
Constitution. endeavoured to assert its influence in Germany, and 
so to obtain popularity at home, where the adverse 
issue of the elections in May compelled it to rely on the crown alone 
for support, and to seek the means of disarming the general opposi- 
tion by appealing to the most universal feeling of Prussian ambition. 
The Landgraves of Hesse owed their position in Germany to their 
activity in support of the Protestant cause. Having been in the six- 
teenth century champions of the Saxon Reformation, they joined the 
Calvinists at the beginning of the seventeenth, and were followed 
without resistance by their people. Like all the secular princes in 
the empire, they obtained and collected their states by the law of 
inheritance, without any popular or national connection, and their 
power was almost absolute. The first constitutional change was 
introduced in the middle of the eighteenth century, when it was dis- 
covered that the heir-apparent had been for several years secretly a 
Catholic. The government and the people were united in their at- 
tachment to the Protestant religion, and the hereditary prince was 
compelled to enter into a compact for its security, as the condition of 
his own succession. He swore that he would allow his children to 
be brought up Protestants; that he would alter nothing in the laws. 
relating to religion; that he would never tolerate Catholicism, or 
acquire territories with a Catholic population, or ally himself with a 
Catholic power. This act of assurance, guaranteed by the Protestant 
powers, was further secured by the confirmation of all existing rights, 
and by the concession that the estates should be allowed to assemble 
at their pleasure and without the consent of the sovereign. In this 
Way the power of the crown was abridged without any resistance or 
dispute, as the reigning Landgrave was more anxious for the main- 
tenance of his religion than for the authority of his successor. This 
measure was strongly opposed to the absolutism of the age; and the 
Catholic princes of the empire protested that the Prince of Hesse 
would be deprived of his sovereignty, and reduced to a position in- 
Consistent with the imperial laws and with the honour and dignity of 
the crowns. The government of Hesse was already an anomaly in 
the Germanic system. 
VOL. I. t 
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In the Seven Years’ war the Catholic Landgrave Frederick took part 
with Prussia, and received large subsidies from England. The ques- 
tion arose, whether this money belonged to the sovereign or the state, 
It grew rapidly in amount, for the Hessians were good soldiers, and 
were preferred to the troops of Wirtemberg, Gotha, and other terri- 
tories, that were also sold to foreign countries. In the war of the Prag- 
matic Sanction one Hessian corps served under the Emperor Charles 
VII., and another against him; and the Landgrave was paid by both 
sides. During half a century the Hessians were used by England in 
every war, and 4000 ofthem were sent to the colonies so late as 1794. 
The warlike and adventurous people of Hesse submitted without re- 
luctance to the wholesale traffic in their blood. The wealth procured 
by these subsidies gave their ruler an importance, and invested his 
court with a splendour, which the land itself could not supply. It 
relieved the burdens of the taxpayer, whilst it added to the mone 
in circulation, and stimulated expenditure and the demand for labour, 
Eut the Estates required a security that these vast sums, amounting at 
the time of the Revolution to upwards of three millions sterling, should 
be devoted to public purposes, and should be regarded as the pro- 
perty of the community. The loyalty of the people, however, re- 
mained unshaken; and in the revolutionary wars they were ardent 
enemies of the French. In 1803 the Landgrave was made an Elec- 
tor; and the title remains, though Hesse is the only electorate created 
since the last election. In 1806 he held aloof from Prussia, but re- 
fused to join the Confederation of the Rhine. Napoleon consequently 
expelled him from his dominions, and made them part of the king- 
dom of Westphalia. The Elector retired to Bohemia, and left his 
treasure in the hands of a Frankfort Jew, whose honesty and ability 
in discharging the trust laid the foundation of the great fortunes of 
the house of Rothschild. The electorate became part of a large 
‘kingdom; underwent all the changes which the French administra- 
tion introduced, and lost its separate existence and its ancient insti- 
tutions. ‘The people resisted the new system, though they learned to 
appreciate in detail the removal of many abuses, and many evils in- 
cident to the petty states of Germany. While they retained their 
alleziance to their former sovereign, they were reconciled to many 
improvements in the administration; and many private interests be- 
came identified with the new order of things. When the French 
were expelled, the Hessians welcomed the return of the Elector as 
their national deliverance, and only wished to recover their old poli- 
tical liberties in conjunction with the social emancipation conferred 
by the French. 

William I. returned to his reconstituted principality with his old 
ideas unchanged, and with a resolution to restore the former state. 
Nothing, he declared, was changed, only he had slept for seven years. 
In due time every trace of the French occupation was obliterated 
with an energetic perseverance. The old feudal rights of the nobles, 
the medieval restrictions on the trade of the middle class, and on the 
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freedom of the lower orders, were revived. All military promotions 
since 1806 were annulled, and generals returned to the rank of lieu- 
tenants; no advancement in the public service during the interreg- 
num was admitted. ‘The world had not gone forward as the Elector 
wished ; he therefore decreed that it had stood still for seven years. 
The same problem presented itselt to the restored princes all over 
Europe, and the difhiculty of the solution ended in almost every case 
in revolution; but no government dealt with it so unnaturally and 
stupidly as the Elector of Hesse. So much injustice and discontent 
ensued, that, although the country remained loyal, the Elector failed 
even in those portions of his plan of restoration which should have 
been most popular. ‘The old Estates were summoned, and a project 
of constitution, the first in Germany, submitted to them. The old 
claim to the produce of the subsidies, and to the control of the 
finances, prevented an understanding; for the private income of the 
Elector greatly exceeded the public revenue. ‘The estates were dis- 
missed, the new constitution was not given, the old one was virtually 
suspended, and the government raised money at its own will and 
pleasure. ‘The civil and military service were completely dependent 
upon it; for the salary of the first could be arbitrarily raised or 
diminished, and every officer was liable to be dismissed without any 
reason given. 

Yet in the views which guided the restored government of Hesse 
there was an honourable consistency. The Elector, William I., was 
not inclined to oppress his subjects, and he endeavoured to be just. 
In obedience to his last wishes, his son, William II., remodelled the 
administration of justice in 1821, and emancipated it in great 
measure from the control of the government. During his reign it 
was the only bulwark of public law. Every injury inflicted by the 
government on individuals could be brought before a court of law, 
Whose sentence was independent and respected, and acted therefore 
as a restraint on the administration. But the system of government 
was arbitrary, and the court grew very unpopular. ‘The dissolute 
life of the Elector occasioned the formation of a party of malconténts 
among the higher classes, who attached themselves to the cause of 
his injured and insulted wife. Whilst the nobility of the court 
showed their exasperation in this way, the nobles of the district of 
Schauenburg protested, through their deputy, against the uncon- 
trolled levying and expenditure of money. The government, they 
declared, had no right to raise any taxes it might choose. That 
could not be the intention of a legitimate government; and if it were, 
the refusal of subsidies by the subjects would be justified. The 
state could not intend to set up autocratic maxims in the place of 
legitimacy, which was the security for the rights both of rulers and 
subjects, and which was the mother of European civilisation, and the 
surest support of thrones. The resistance of Schauenburg was suc- 
cessful, and stimulated through the whole country the desire for 
4 Constitutional security. The revolution of July followed. The 
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Elector could not resist the popular movement; a national guard was 
formed; the Estates met in September 1830; and in the following 
January the famous constitution of 1831 was published. That 
measure was a result of the false position assumed in 1814, of the 
contempt and distrust inspired by the Elector, and of his utter pros- 
tration and helplessness in the presence of the strong current of 
democratic feeling throughout Europe during the period which be- 
held the fall of the Bourbons, the Reform agitation, and the Belgian, 
the Polish, and the Italian revolutions. It led to the disturbance 
of thirty years, and to the present crisis. It did much for the 
settlement of the finances, for the introduction of the liberty of the 
press, and for the establishment of religious freedom, which had become 
necessary since the incorporation of several Catholic territories had de- 
stroyed the exclusively Protestant character of the state. But in other 
respects it differed from all monarchical constitutions. William II, 
instead of resisting the abrogation of his authority, lost heart, sur- 
rendered every thing, and gave up the throne, with its responsibility 
and its troubles, to his son, the present Elector. ‘Thus the cause of 
the crown was not represented in the construction of the new form 
of government ; and the unpopularity of the sovereign, the reaction 
after a long oppression, the desire of securities, and the general de- 
mocratic tendency of the day, combined to form a system virtually 
inconsistent with monarchy. ‘The Elector was deprived of the su- 
preme military authority ; the oath of fidelity to the constitution 
was imposed on the army ; and, in order to make it entirely super- 
fluous, the care of the internal peace of the country was committed 
to a permanent national guard. ‘The parliament consisted only of a 
house of representatives of forty members, in which the aristocracy 
had only eight deputies. It was a system of organised suspicion, in- 
viting the government to resist every advance which should strengthen 
the popular element by satisfying the just wants of the people, and 
place the whole system of law and administration in agreement with 
the new constitution. The national rights were protected by an im- 
practicable law ; the sovereign was defied, and reduced to make use 
of all those irregular means of influence—corruption, intimidation, 
and administrative violence—which the German bureaucratic system 
affords, especially in a country where free institutions are a novelty, 
and must remain an anomaly until they are developed and completed 
by the combination of the government with the popular feeling. The 
Hessian constitution was an anomaly not only in the electorate, but 
in the Confederation ; and an appeal to the Diet remained as a re- 
source to the Elector, if he failed by irregular and underhand means 
to neutralise the effects of the concessions of 1831. This policy suc- 
ceeded, however, in the period before 1848. Unscrupulous ministers, 
endeavouring to resist the dangerous and impolitic tendencies of the 
constitution, rendered it useless for good, and made Hesse the worst- 
governed state in Germany. In 1848 no excesses occurred; but the 
liberals came into power, remodelled the constitution, broke down the 
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power of the nobles, who had been supporters of the government, 
published in 1849 a democratic electoral law, and threw themselves 
into the movement for German unity under the Prussian supremacy. 

In 1850, therefore, when the conservative reaction prevailed, and 
the Elector appointed the minister Hassenpflug to restore his au- 
thority, and make good the losses of the last two years, the contest 
extended beyond the question of conservatism and democracy, and 
connected itself with the rivalry of the two great German powers, 
which the ignominious failure of the Prussian schemes, and the 
haughtiness of Austria in the moment of her triumph, had greatly 
embittered. The Diet, controlled by Austria, sent troops into Hesse 
to restore order and enforce the will of the new government, while 
Prussia undertook to defend the constitution. A great army, under 
Radetzky, was collected in Bohemia, ready to march on Berlin ; the 
Austrians and Bavarians were in presence of the Prussians in Hesse ; 
and some shots had been fired, when Prussia was compelled by the 
Emperor Nicholas to give way; and the illustrious Radowitz, the soul 
of the Prussian policy, was dismissed. Austria pursued her triumph 
at Frankfort. In March 1852 the constitution of 1831 was pro- 
nounced by the Diet in contradiction with the fundamental principles 
of the Confederation, and with the articles of the Treaty of Vienna, 
and was therefore abolished. The Hessian government, in conjunction 
with the federal commissaries, then issued a new constitution, with two 
chambers, and a new electoral law resembling those of other countries. 
It was rejected by the general feeling of the people. The parliament 
was elected under protest, demanded the restoration of the old con- 
stitution, and was immediately dissolved. Concessions were made by 
the Elector in 1860, but without effect. The supporters of the con- 
stitution of 1831 struggled for a principle, not for its details. That 
these required modification cannot be questioned, and is not the point 
in dispute. But the right of the Diet to interfere between the govern- 
ment and people of a particular state was denied, and was deemed 
most dangerous, inasmuch as it opened the way for the intervention, 
intrigue, and rivalry of the great powers, and made the internal 
affairs of an independent state a scene for the conflict of their influ- 
ence and interests. Further, the changes imposed on the Hessians 
were due to Austria. But the people of Hesse are attached to Prussia, 
and during the last ten years the popularity of Austria did not in- 
crease, while her authority in Germany diminished. The Hessian 
Opposition was accordingly sustained by Prussia; above all, the tho- 
rough distrust entertained for the Elector confirmed the resistance. 
After 1860 the government began to recede from its former position, 
and offered, in November 1861, to grant an electoral law nearly ap- 
proaching that of 1831, accompanied by an increase in the numbers 
of the upper house. The Elector still insisted that any concessions 
must proceed from the basis of the new constitution, and not by way 
of improvement of that of 1831. The people clung to the continuity 
of the laws of 1831, and Prussia at length brought round the Diet to 
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the same opinion. In the address with which the parliament was 
opened at Berlin on the 19th of May, the minister said: “In the 
question of the constitution of electoral Hesse, the unremitting en- 
deavours of the government have succeeded in causing almost all 
German governments to come to the conclusion that the constitu- 
tion of 1831, excepting those stipulations which are contrary to 
the federal constitution, must be reéstablished ; and Austria has 
joined Prussia in making a common proposal to the Federal Diet, the 
immediate acceptance of which may now be expected. The new 
ordinance respecting the elections, which 1s in direct opposition to 
this proposal, and which deeply offends the country’s sense of right, 
will not come into operation, in accordance with the express demand 
of Prussia, and with the request of the Federal Assembly.” Austria 
had given way in this matter in order to put an end to the constant 
source of disorder and confusion which the electorate has supplied for 
many years, and which has been an opportunity for the extension 
of Prussian influence and the promotion of the national party, to 
whom it served as a convenient means of agitation. Prussia therefore 
took the lead in obtaining the surrender by the Elector of a position 
in which he was no longer supported. 

On the 12th of May General Willisen arrived at Cassel with a 
letter from the King of Prussia. He obtained with difficulty an 
audience of the Elector, who refused to read the letter, and received 
it so ungraciously that the envoy deemed his sovereign insulted. On 
the 14th he demanded an apology within twenty-four hours. It was 
not given, and he left Cassel on the next evening. * The Prussian 
Resident was instructed to demand that the ministry should be dis- 
missed in satisfaction for the insult. This ultimatum was refused; 
and on the 20th of May Prussia broke off diplomatic relations and 
prepared two divisions for the invasion of Hesse. Acting under the 
advice of Austria, the ministry retired on the 26th of May, and ne- 
gotiations were opened for the formation of an administration on 
liberal principles. At length, on the 21st of June, a new ministry 
was formed, consisting, like the former one, of conservatives, but 
agreeing to restore the constitution of 1831, and the electoral law of 
1849. The position is not tenable; but the event is a victory of the 
Southern influence, and a disappointment to the Prussian party and 
the Nationalverein, whose object has been throughout to obtain 
a ministry in Hesse which should play into the hands of Prussia, 
and pave the way for the abolition of the independence of the elec- 
torate. 


The armaments which the Government of Wash- 

The States of ineton had leisure to prepare during the autumn and 
North America. winter, and the many successes gained bythem since 
the active renewal of the war five months ago, have 

failed to daunt the spirit of the South, to divide their sympathies, or 
to bring the struggle nearer to its termination. The bearing of the 
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Southern people in their moments of adversity, when the hopes of 
English intervention fell, and when their chief city was taken by the 
enemy, proves far more certainly than their valour in the field that 
the Union can never be restored by force of arms. Many motives 
must undoubtedly combine to constitute so strong a unanimity. 
Even the best cause obtains power only by purchasing with neces- 
sary sacrifices the support of men who do not believe in it, and of 
men who do not understand it. For us, it is more important to re- 
cognise the energy than to investigate the nature of the causes which 
give to the patriotism of the slave-states so much vigour and endur- 
ance. Our judgment may be determined by considerations which 
are involved in the issue of the contest, though not consciously upheld 
by either contending party; and our view of the general question 
may be altogether independent of the opinion we form on particular 
measures or men. The Southern cause is bound up with an in- 
famous and immoral legislation for the better security of the slave- 
owner; and the defenders of the Union are animated by a just and 
honourable anxiety to maintain the integrity, the power, and the re- 
putation of their country. But the Northern theory attributes an 
arbitrary authority to the Government as the representative of the 
popular will, and makes the Constitution a permanent violation of 
the principles of right, and an organised system of revolution. If 
Calhoun had succeeded in substituting a political and constitutional 
order in the place of this democratic tyranny, the freedom and great- 
ness of the United States might have been preserved. But the abso- 
lutist interpretation prevailed against him; the Constitution became 
incompatible with liberty; and self-government was unattainable 
except through independence. Slavery in the Southern States is 
less opposed to the first principles of political morality than are the 
Northern ideas of freedom. Moreover, its preservation is not en- 
tirely optional to the South; the institution of liberty was deliber- 
ately rejected by the North. The subjection of man to man is not 
inconsistent with the nature of society; it is a transient but a legiti- 
mate condition of life, and should be regulated and watched by the 
State, which governs alike the owner and the slave, and protects one 
against oppression and the other against revenge. The absolute sub- 
jection of the individual to the State is against the laws of political 
morality and the notion of polity. No third power remains to pro- 
tect right against force, and to assert the claims of duty against the 
temptations of interest and passion. A community which includes 
slaves may develope political freedom more fully than one which 
tolerates an absolute sovereignty. Therefore, the one ruling element 
In the American war, which reduces all others to comparative in- 
Significance, is the defence of the rights of self-government against the 
theory that there is a supreme, irresistible, and irresponsible power. 
Fidelity to the spirit of our own institutions ought te decide the part 
Englishmen take in such a controversy. 

The Confederate Government has vainly reckoned on the dearth 
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of cotton, the Trent outrage, and the alarm for Canada, to obtain its re- 
cognition by England. With a patience which is one of the portents of 
the age, we have borne the insults and threats of the North Americans, 
and the privations which are suffered by our industrial population, in 
order that an incalculable increase of power may accrue to those 
who, by position, by temper, and by their gradual apostasy from the 
spirit of our institutions (which the early statesmen of the Republic 
cherished), have become our irreconcilable antagonists. We suffer 
in silence while a power which, from the traditions of its history, is 
more hostile to us than any other, which is accustomed to offend us, 
and eager to attack our colonies, whose influence has been mani- 
tested to the world in the extent to which it has detracted from the 
dignity and the influence of England, subjugates and ruins a people 
whose political sympathies are English, whose commercial interests 
are inseparable from ours, and who look to us as the arbiters of their 
fate. For the cost of their independence, and the feelings they will 
hereafter entertain towards England, will be determined by the course 
she has pursued in their extremity. She could have saved them 
from the dire necessity of sacrificing social welfare, national pros- 
perity, and domestic happiness, for their political deliverance, till the 
price of their freedom almost exceeds its value, and till they will 
learn to consider the cold timidity with which we have looked on 
their efforts as the cause of miseries which they will feel for genera- 
tions. One thing there is which no intervention of ours could pre- 
vent, and which will not depend on the issue of the war. Whether 
the Northern Government succeeds or fails, its character is altered, 
and its power permanently and enormously increased. The Free 
States alone would be henceforth more formidable neighbours than 
the United States have ever been. Whatever they may lose in this 
conflict, they have gained things which, far beyond extent of terri- 
tory or population, compose the strength of States—concentration 
and emancipation of the governing power. A mighty army, a navy 
absorbing nearly the whole mercantile marine, vast military stores, 
a martial law, a national debt, a heavy taxation, enormous dues,—all 
things which it was long the object of all constitutional statesmen to 
prevent,—have now been established without resistance, and have 
transformed the government. It will be impossible in time of peace 
to surrender the dictatorial power which this war has conferred on 
the President. The initiative in administration; the function of uni- 
versal guardian and paymaster; the resources of coercion, intimida- 
tion, and corruption; the habit of preferring the public interest of the 
moment to the established law; the duty of providing for the gradual 
return to peaceful life of a whole nation of soldiers trained in the 
scenes of civil war; a public creditor; a prodigious budget ;—these 
things will remain to the future government of the Federal Union, 
and will make it approximate more closely to the imperial than 
to the republican type of democracy. New aspirations will be 
awakened by the means of gratifying them; for nations are seldom 
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content with the glory which is acquired in civil war. This is a 
danger we cannot prevent; but against which we should find a 
security in the establishment of another great power naturally our 
ally against it. 

Yet, in spite of all these powerful inducements to interfere, in 
spite of the pressure at home, and of the great imperial interests at 
stake, England has shown a moderation which ought to be a warning 
to the North Americans. For if we have manifested no eagerness, no 
anxiety, and no jealousy, the reason is to be found in our conviction 
that the Southern Confederacy must inevitably achieve independence. 
This belief, which has so much excited the wrath of the Federals, has 
really been the means of preserving for them the neutrality of Eng- 
land. It commenced with the first successes of the Confederates, and 
has been confirmed during the reverses they have met since the sur- 
render of Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, and the completion of the great 
preparations, enabled the government of Washington to renew hos- 
tilities. 

The long delay in the conduct of the war by the North excited 
great discontent, threatened the popularity of General M’Clellan, and 
led to suspicions that it was partly caused by unfair dealing in the 
military administration. A committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which investigated government contracts, exposed the system. 
On the 13th of January Mr. Dawes denounced it in the Congress, 
and divulged facts which increased the impatience of the public. 
“ Providence,” he said, ‘‘ before six months will dispose of this war, 
or He will dispose of us. It costs two million dollars every day to 
support the army in the field. A hundred millions of dollars have 
been thus expended since we met on the 22d of December, and all the 
time the army has been in repose. . . . . Sixty days longer of this 
state of things will bring about a result one way or another, and 
an ignominious peace must be submitted to, unless we see to it 
that the credit of the country is sustained, and sustained too by the 
conviction going forth from this hall to the people of the country that 
we will treat as traitors not only those who are bold and manly 
enough to meet us face to face in the field of strife, but all those who 
clandestinely and stealthily suck the life-blood from us in this mighty 
struggle.” To the state of feeling exhibited in this speech some 
concession was required. The Secretary for War, Mr. Cameron, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Mr. Staunton, whose appointment was 
popular, and was soon followed by offensive operations. Mr. Staunton 
has taken precautions to secure the superiority of the minister over 
the generals and over the public, which, whatever their military 
effect may be, betray the extent of the change that has taken place 
in the position of the central government. By breaking up the army 
into separate commands, the supreme control of military affairs was 
transferred to the hands of the civilians at Washington. All repub- 
lics regard successful generals as their most dangerous enemies,— 
most ofall, republics fighting for existence. Athens saved herself by 
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ostracism, or by such artifices as were afterwards adopted by Venice; 
and Venice saved herself by the assassination, banishment, or impri- 
sonment of the captains who served her, and by the law which ex- 
cluded her citizens from the command in Italy. These are violent 
remedies against the action ofa universal law which created the for- 
tunes of Sylla and Cesar, of the House of Orange, of Cromwell, and 
of Napoleon, and which caused Washington to be distrusted, and led 
to the recall of Fremont. The prohibition to publish military intel- 
ligence not sanctioned by the government is not only an attempt to 
control public opinion, but a means of restraining the ambition and 
distributing the fame of the several commanders. Under the new 
arrangement, General Hunter received the command of the Southern 
department, and General Halleck of the Mississippi. Fremont ob- 
scurely commanded the mountain department of Western Virginia, 
while the army of the Potomac was divided between M’Clellan on the 
left, M’Dowell in the centre, and Banks in the valley of the She- 
nandoah, between the Blue Ridge and the district held by Fremont. 
This was the final arrangement made in the month of March. The 
execution of the great plan for the invasion of the South commenced 
early in the year. 

"The first action was at Mill Spring, in Kentucky, where, on the 
19th of January, the Federals gained a victory. ‘This was followed 
by the invasion of Tennessee. ‘Two rivers, the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland, flow northward into the Federal territory, and open the 
way for gunboats into the heart of that State. The first was de- 
fended by Fort Henry, the last by Fort Donnelson. A Federal expe- 
dition advanced up the Tennessee in the beginning of February, and 
Fort Henry surrendered to the boats on the 6th. On the 13th Fort 
Donnelson was attacked by a force of 40,000 men under General 
Grant. After a resistance of three days, a portion of the defenders 
made their escape, and the remainder, to the amount of 12,000 men, 
capitulated on the 16th. After this, the war languished for eight 
weeks in Kentucky and Tennessee, and the efforts of the Federals 
were directed to the capture of the forts on the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic. The Southern army remained all the winter in front of 
Washington, and it was intended before attacking them to obtain a 
position in their rear. 

On the 11th and 12th of January, a great expedition of 125 
ships, carrying a large body of troops under General Burnside, sailed 
from Hampton Roads, and did not reach its destination off the coast 
of North Carolina till the 6th of February. Roanoke Island was oc- 
cupied on the 8th, a Confederate fleet was destroyed, and Elizabeth 
city fell on the 10th. A month elapsed without further action; but 
on the 14th of March General Burnside gained a victory at Newbern 
and occupied Beaufort. The importance of his operations was such 
that the Confederates retired from the position they had held at Ma- 
nassas and on the Lower Potomac from the beginning of the war. 

In the Far West they had already retreated from Missouri, and 
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were pursued by Generals Curtis and Sigel into Arkansas. The 
Confederate General Van Dorn gave battle on the 6th of March at 
Pea Ridge. On the following day the fight was renewed, and he was 
defeated, losing 1400 prisoners. ‘The Federals reported a loss of 1350 
men. In this battle, a considerable force of Indians served with 
little effect on the Southern side. The Northern army was composed 
in great part of Germans from the North-West. 

In the midst of these reverses, on Feb. 22d, Mr. Jefferson Davis 
was installed at Richmond as President of the Southern Confederacy, 
and sent a message to the Southern Congress on the state of the 
country. ‘Events have demonstrated that the Confederate govern- 
ment has attempted more than it has the power to achieve. Hence, 
in an effort to protect by arms the whole of the Confederate territory, 
both seaboard and inland, we have been so exposed as recently to 
encounter serious disasters. The Confederacy when formed was 
destitute of men to carry on war on so gigantic a scale. It has done 
all that human power and foresight could do to make up for this de- 
ficiency. . . . . It has become probable that the war will continue 
through a series of years. Soldiers generally are reénlisting. A whole 
body of new levies and reénlisted men will probably be ready in 
thirty days. The present force may in general be stated at 400 re- 
giments of infantry, with a proportionate force of cavalry. ‘The pro- 
cess of furlough and reénlistments last month had weakened the 
forces for a successful defence. This evil is now substantially at an 
end.” 

A fortnight later, on March 6th, Mr. Lincoln transmitted a mess- 
age to the Northern Congress, with a plan for the abolition of slavery. 
He recommended the adoption of a resolution to codperate with any 
state that should undertake gradually to abolish slavery, by advanc- 
ing a sum of money as compensation for private losses and for the 
public inconvenience which the change would produce. The object 
of this proposal was to link the Border States to the Union, and thus 
deprive the South of the hope of obtaining them. ‘“ To deprive them 
of this hope,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ substantially ends the rebellion, 
and the initiation of emancipation completely deprives them of it as 
to all the states initiating it. ‘The point is not, that all the states 
tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate emancipation, 
but that while the offer is equally made to all, the more Northern 
shall, by such initiation, make it certain to the more Southern that 
in no event will the former ever join the latter in their proposed 
Confederacy. I say ‘initiation, because in my judgment gradual 
and not sudden emancipation is better for all. In the mere financial 
or pecuniary view, any member of Congress, with the census tables 
and the treasury reports before him, can readily see for himself how 
very soon the current expenditures of this war would purchase at a 
fair valuation all the slaves in any named state.” This proposal was 
adopted by a majority of 88 to 31 in the House of Representatives, and 
of 82 to 10 in the Senate. But the representatives of the Border States 
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were among those who opposed it, and the result consequently was to 
increase the distrust of the Union among the slave-owners of those 
states. This was further excited by a measure for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, which immediately followed, 
Both these acts, while it was proclaimed that the war was not carried 
on for abolition, proved that the Government was prepared to use 
philanthropy and the terror of a servile war as instruments of 
conquest. 

Active warfare had been suspended for a time, when an event 
occurred which promised to realise the prophecy of Mr. Davis, “ that 
we may confidently rely on contesting the vaunted control of the 
enemy over our waters.” The iron-plated frigate Merrimac came 
forth from Norfolk on the 9th of March, and attacked the Federal 
fleet in Hampton Roads. Of the four frigates that were there, two 
were destroyed and one run aground; when the Federal gunboat 
Monitor diverted the attention of the Confederate vessel, and saved 
the remainder of the fleet. The Merrimac retired to Norfolk, and 
her exploits were at an end; but the terror she inspired operated for 
nearly two months to embarrass the Federal movements in those 
waters. ‘The moment of this great achievement was chosen by the 
Confederates to withdraw from their position at Manassas. Their 
President, in his message, had pronounced in favour of greater con- 
centration; and the expeditions of the Federals on so many points of 
the coast made a more central position necessary for them. The 
capital was threatened from the sea, and needed to be surrounded by 
a force that could defend it, on whichever side it might be attacked, 
The result of this able movement was to concentrate the Southern 
army, and to divide the Federal forces. At Washington it became 
known on the 10th of March that the position at Manassas had been 
abandoned, and the Northern commander ordered a general advance 
of the army of the Potomac. They found the roads almost impass- 
able, the bridges destroyed, the stores removed, and no provisions 
for man or beast. The advance of so vast an army over a difficult 
country, carrying its own magazines, would have been slow, ruin- 
ously expensive, and extremely perilous. It was determined to con- 
vey the greater part of the army by water to the neighbourhood 
of Richmond, where the broad estuaries would enable the fleet to 
cobperate with the army, and where, it was believed, the Con- 
federates had prepared no defences. General M’Clellan, therefore, 
returned with the bulk of his force to Washington, leaving General 
M’Dowell to pursue the enemy, with so small a force that his ad- 
vance was necessarily extremely cautious and ineffective. On his 
right, beyond Blue Ridge, General Banks was attacked near Win- 
chester, on the 23d of March, by the Confederate General Jackson. 
The Federals were in considerable force, and repulsed the enemy. 

On the 5th of April, General M’Clellan led the main army of the 
Union from the mouth of the James River upon Yorktown, where it 
found itself arrested by a powerful fortification extending across the 
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eninsula. Calling in reinforcements from General M’Dowell, he 
commenced a regular siege. During the four weeks it lasted, im- 
portant events occurred at other places. After the fall of Fort Don- 
nelson, the Federal forces under General Grant had advanced up the 
Tennessee to the frontier of the State of Mississippi, where the Con- 
federates, under General Johnston and General Beauregard, occupied 
an important position at Corinth, commanding the railways. The 
armies were twenty-five miles apart. A second Union army was a 
march in the rear of General Grant. The Confederates attacked 
him at Shiloh cn the 6th of April, and drove him from his position 
to the river. In spite of the fire of the Federal gunboats, they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves till the next day, when General 
Buell appeared on the field, and they retreated to Corinth. The 
Federals lost 1735 killed, 7882 wounded, 4044 prisoners, and 36 
guns. The Confederates lost General Johnston, 1700 killed, 8000 
wounded, and 1000 missing. ‘The strategic result of this great 
battle has been, that the two armies continued to occupy the same 
position for ten weeks. But they were soon greatly reinforced ; 
General Halleck took the command of the Federals, General Mit- 
chell threatened the communications of General Beauregard on the 
Eastern railway, while the disasters of the Confederates on the Mis- 
sissipp1 have allowed the concentration of an immense force at 
Corinth. 

When the Federal commanders in Tennessee were attacked by 
General Beauregard, they were waiting for the fall of a fort on Island 
No. 10, near New Madrid, on the Mississippi, which is on a line 
with the position at Corinth. The bombardment had opened on the 
15th of March, and lasted three weeks, without effect. By cutting 
a canal twelve miles in length, the Federals succeeded in gaining a 
position which made the place untenable; and the Confederate garri- 
son surrendered on the 8th of April, to the number of 6000 men. 
Three days later, Fort Pulaski, on the Atlantic coast, surrendered; 
and Savannah was threatened. The passage down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans was still beset with obstacles equal to that which 
had been so ingeniously overcome at Island No. 10; and the approach 
to New Orleans from the sea was closed by strong works and a fleet 
of iron vessels. The Federals attacked them on the 13th of April, 
and forced their way through on the 25th, after disabling the Con- 
federate flotilla. These forts are sixty miles below the city, which 
could not be defended. It was evacuated by the Southern army, 
which proceeded, 25,000 strong, to join Beauregard at Corinth. The 
Federals, under General Butler, took possession of New Orleans, 
martial law was proclaimed, and the blockade was raised. It was 
after this great blow that the determination of the Southern people 
was most conspicuously exhibited. No Union feeling, no joy at the 
opening of trade and the end of so many trials and privations, could 
be discovered. At New Orleans, and at every point on the Missis- 
Sipp1 which the Federals could reach, the cotton was destroyed. 
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Under these circumstances, the French minister at Washington, M,. 
Mercier, visited Richmond, apparently as an wnaccredited negotiator 
between the contending states. ‘The Federal Government took pains 
to represent his journey as having been undertaken on an under- 
standing with them, and not in pursuance of orders from France, 

On the 4th of May the lines at Yorktown were completely eva- 
cuated by the Southern army. Seventy-one heavy guns fell into 
the hands of the Federals, who pressed closely on the enemy. On 
the 5th there was an action near Williamsburg, with the rear-guard, 
who retreated after inflicting on their pursuers a loss of 2000 men, 
At West Point the Federals met with a repulse on the 7th, and 
were saved by their gunboats. General M’Clellan advanced slowly 
upon Richmond, and established communications on his right with 
M’Dowall, who had remained for two months inactive, between the 
Potomac and the Rappahannock. On the 11th the Confederates 
blew up the Merrimac, and abandoned Norfolk, after destroying the 
navy yard. On the 20th the advance of the Federal flotilla up the 
James River was stopped, eight miles from Richmond, by the Con- 
federate batteries. ‘The army continued its march upon Richmond 
at the rate of little more than a mile a day. On the 51st of May the 
advance on the Chickahominy was attacked with great vigour by 
the Confederates. The Federal position was taken, but recovered 
on the following day, ‘Their loss in the two days’ battle amounted 
to 890 killed, 3627 w ounded, 1222 missing, and nineteen guns. 

Meantime a signal success attended the Southern arms in the 

valley of the Shenando: uh, where General Banks commanded a force 
of 4000 men, between Winchester and the town of Front Royal, 
where the Manassas Railway passes through the gap of the Blue 
Ridge. On the 24th of May the Confederate General Jackson over- 
whelmed the regiment which held Front Royal, and on the following 
day, with very superior forces, he drove the main body of the Fede- 
rals out of Winchester. Banks retreated into Maryland, and the 
victorious Confederates approached within two marches of Wash- 
ington. A sudden and universal alarm seized the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a new levy of troops was ordered in the North-eastern 
states to save the capital. The peril was exaggerated, and the panic 
did not last. M’Dowell and Fremont closed upon Jackson from 
the East and the West, and Banks reéntered Virginia. The Con- 
federates retired, and, after inflicting a severe blow on General Fre- 
mont near Harrisonburg, effected their escape. 

The great Western army of General Beauregard evacuated Co- 
rinth on the 29th of May with such secrecy and “expedition that the 
enemy could not ascertain the direction of their retreat. In the 
only action they had fought since the battle of Shiloh, they had been 
victorious against Gener -al Pope at Farmington, and they were so 
strong that General Halleck had not dared to attack them. But 
the Federal flotilla was advancing on the Mississippi, and the Con- 
federate positions were being successively abandoned, until the 6th 
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of June, when Memphis surrendered, after a vast conflagration of 
cotton and sugar. 

The ferocity of the contest went on increasing. General Hun- 
ter’s proclamation emancipating the slaves in South Carolina, Geor- 
sia, and Florida, had no effect on the slave population, and caused 
great excitement in the Border States. For these reasons, and be- 
cause it was an act of usurpation on the supreme authority, the pro- 
clamation was disavowed by the President. But the proclamation of 
General Butler at New Orleans, threatening the Southern women 
with the brutal license of his soldiers as the penalties of any dis- 
loyal demonstrations, though it did a great moral injury to the 
reputation of the Northern arms, was not repudiated. It increased 
the expectation of European interference; but the English Govern-, 
ment persisted in their refusal to offer mediation. 

The time has now arrived when this neutrality has ceased to be 
justifiable on any grounds of political justice or national interest. 
The fate of the Negro depends less on the issue of the war than on 
the mode in which it is terminated. Although it is not a war for 
abolition, and although the North cannot be justly accused of having 
proclaimed a principle which would unite the worst horrors of a 
struggle between civilisation and barbarism, yet the restoration of 
the Union can only be founded either on measures which must create 
apermanent enmity between the owner and the slave, or on a compro- 
mise which would purchase the submission of the South by the pro- 
longation of slavery. Such a result would be equally promoted by the 
victory of the South, since the Southern statesmen would take mea- 
sures to prevent their neighbours from obtaining by intrigue what 
they have failed to obtain by force. There is no reason to believe 
that, if left to themselves, they would modify the institution on which 
their wealth depends, which has been the occasion of their achieving 
independence, and has not worked to their disadvantage in the crisis 
of their fortunes. The European powers might prevent both of 
these evil consequences, and secure by the same act the freedom of 
the South and the practical deliverance of the slaves. They could 
prevent the extension and the perpetuation of slavery; they could 
obtain the abrogation of that infernal code which makes moral 
degradation the safeguard of civil dependence, and obtain laws for 
the protection and improvement of the slave population. Those pre- 
liminaries of a qualified and conditional emancipation which are 
alone compatible with the welfare of the slave and the safety of the 
community cannot be supplied by any influence but that of Europe. 
The Confederates must assent to any reasonable conditions in return 
for the recognition of their independence. No such opportunity for 
the solution of the great social problem may occur for ages; and to 
seize the present one is the duty of England above all other coun- 
tries, because of the political affinity between our system of govern- 
ment and that which it is the aim of the Southern democracy to 
establish. The Confederates have proved by the spirit of their Con- 
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stitution the truth of the words which were spoken in the year preced- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, by the most enlightened friend 
of the Americans in Europe: ‘“ There is, however, a circumstance,” 
said Burke, speaking of the Southern provinces, “ attending these 
colonies, which, in my opinion, makes the spirit of liberty still more 
high and haughty than in those to the northward. It is, that in 
Virginia and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves, 
Where this is the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom 
to them is not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege, 
Not seeing there that freedom as in countries where it is a common 
blessing, and as broad and general as the air,:may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of servi- 
tude, liberty looks amongst them like something that is more noble 
and liberal. . . . . Such were all the ancient commonwealths, such 
were our Gothic ancestors, such in our days were the Poles, and 
such will be all masters of slaves who are not slaves themselves, 
In such a people the haughtiness of domination combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible.” 
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